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Art. L—FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


PART 11,* 


Ly 1840 the construction of Railways had but slightly engaged the public 
attention. The execution of the vast schemes proposed to the chambers in 
1838 seemed to surpass the strength of the State and private enterprise 
succumbed under its first attempt. The discussions were wasted in idle 
controversies between systems. In 1840 all the systems were tested. The 
government made some concessions to companies, it encouraged others by 
loans, and it executed some fines at its own cost. The first essays illus- 
trated the administration of M. le Comte Ianbert, and returned before long 
the most fortunate results. But unity was wanting to these trials. The sys- 
tem of railroads in France was not even traced by law. The government did 
not enter into this great and difficult enterprise until 1842. It could no 
longer keep back. The activity of Europe became a danger and a reproach 
to France. A law, frequently quoted in the history of our public works, was 
framed, (the law of the 10th June, 1812,) which traced the great lines that, 
parting from Paris on the center, would reach every one of our frontiers. 
The cost of establishment was divided between private enterprise and the 
State; the management was reserved to private enterprise. This system did 
not task sufficiently private enterprise; but after such continued adjourn- 
ments any solution of the question was a benefit. Experience has taught 
that the solution thus adopted was susceptible of ameliorations, but at this 
time it was the only system practicable. Although the burdens of the State 
were somewhat reduced they were not less heavy, and extraordinary re- 
sources became necessary to support them. An appeal having been made 
so recently to the credit of the State, forbade hoping succor from that source 
for several years; the reserves of the sinking fund belonged to the three 
- years that were burdened with a deficit, but as the establishment of the 





* The present part is the conclusion of this paper, which was commenced in the number for June’ 
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equilibrium seemed nigh at hand, the reserves of the sinking fund would 
again become the resources of the future, while the floating debt was the 
temporary resource that provided the means until that future should arrive. 
Although it has appeared that these calculations were mistaken, it was not 
temerity to conceive them then. The consolidation of peace rapidly dimin- 
ished the treasury deficit: the year 1843 left less than 40,000,000 at the 
charge of the reserve, which had already increased to nearly 70,000,000, 
the year 1844 did not even touch it, while the year 1845 had an excess of 
receipts, and the charges upon these three years would have furnished 
178,000,000 to the great public works, if unexpected charges of the three 
preceding years had not absorbed this sum in advance. Ths difficult liqui- 
dation drew nigh its end, and 1846 opened with the prospect of leaving a 
disposable reserve, when the greatest physical calamities fell upon Franee. 
Famine aggravated the distress of disastrous flood-. While inundations 
almost unexawpled destroyed the resources of several departments, bad har- 
vests, and extraordinary price of grain, desulated all the land. A money 
and a commercial crisis pressed at the samé moment. upon the whole of Eu- 
rope. There was no pay for the laborer and no resource for charity. The 
devotion of the government was worthy the courageous resignation of the 
country. It used largely the credits which had been voted, nor feared to de- 
mand new allowances. It closed the breaches in the rives, and thus found, 
even in the disaster itself, an occasion of ameliorating those people who 
suffered most from the misfortune: redoubling its activity in all of its un- 
completed works, opening new works, which ander other circumstances it 
would have adjourned, it urged, by its encouragement, all the communes in 
France to imitate its example, and the work of chemins vicinauz, or parish 
roads, created a vast atelier national in all the kingdom. It hastened the 
arrival of merchant ships laden with grain, by employing its war steamers to 
tow them through the Dardanelles and Straits of Gibraltar, and, admirably 
seconded by the railway and the canal companies, it superseded the tolls, 
which weighed upon the articles already too costly. Without doubt, during 
this lamentable year, some disorders and some great misery could not be 
shunned: but the country nobly supported all these evils, and the govern- 
ment could also claim the houor of having faithfully served the country. 
This same distress was soon brought back by very different causes, and the 
population was tried by revolutions even more severely than by the inunda- 
tions and the famine. The treasury again opened its coffers, nay, it ex- 
hausted itself to succor them. They may be able to tell us to day which 
served then most effectually, the government whose first care was to serve 
them or the government whose first thought was to please them. 

The charges upon the budge: felt the same pressure. The situation of 
the country affected them. It became necessary 10 increase the surveillance, 
that grain should circulate freely and the market be kept open. It was 
necessary to remove from the dangers of discouragement and the tempta- 
tions of misery the poorer paid agents entrusted with watching over the 
public security and the receipt of duties. The high price of provisions and 
provender more than doubled the most important expenses of the army and 
navy. All these efforts which must be made, all these sacrifices which must 
be encountered, of necessity left profound traces upon the accounts of the 
minister, on whom the principal weight of these burdens fell. During these 
two years the minister of the interior was obliged to increase his expenses 
from 112 to 120 millions the first year, and to 142 millions the second year, 
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the minister of public works from 61 to 66 millions and 70 millions, of war 
from 302 to 331 millions and to 353 millions, of the navy from 114 to 130 
and to 132 millions. Who can be astonished after this that 1846 and 1847 
should leave a deficit, the first of 41 millions, and the second of 109 millions, 
and that the reserve of these two years should have heen absorbed by this 
increase of expense, so startling and so heavy. It was then that the reserve 
of the sinking fund escaped a second from the great public works at the very 
moment this resource seemed to be assured to them. Fortunate charges were 
introduced in the financial condition of these works. The unhoped success of 
the Orleans and Rouen railways had reanimated prostrate enterprise. Upon 
the most important lines the State was relieved from the cost of construc- 
tion. A company bought the Northern Railway from it, and charged itself 
with the construction of the several collateral lines: another company re- 
imbursed it the cost of the completed works upon the Lyons Railway, and 
undertook its completion ; a third company undertook at its own cost the 
railway from Lyons to Avignon. Ihus disembarrassed from important obli- 
gations, the government redoubled its activity upon these roads that remain- 
ed upon its hands: but this same activity imposed a heavy burden upon 
the treasury: deprived temporarily of the reserves of the sinking fund, it be- 
came necessary to support the weight of its expenses by the floating debt. 
This temporary situation could not be increased without running some dan- 
ger, therefore the Minister of Finance discharged the treasury from this ab- 
normal condition by contracting the loan of the 10th November, 1847, for 
250 millions. In the midst of the commercial crisis then general through- 
out Europe, when the Bank of France, for the first time in a great many 
years, increased the rate of its discounts, when the Bank of England, increa- 
sing its rate also, had limited the amount, when a general decline had dce- 
pressed all the public funds in Europe, the government of July, yet in good 
credit, adjudicated, three months before its fall, a loan at little under 4 0-0. 
This was the last financial act of the Monarchy. It has not escaped the criti- 
cism of those who overturned it, and found themselves very glad to get for 
- franes of rente exactly the same sum the Monarchy obtained for three 
rancs, 

Such would have been the financial situation of the last government, if it 
could have been immediately liquidated the Ist of January. 1848: all the 
deticits of the ordinary service were nearly extinguished, all the advances of 
the extraordinary service were covered by assured resources, and even already 
partly realized. Why therefore does the Minister of Finance, in his expose 
of the budget for 1850, discover a deficit of 441 millions, at the date we just 
indicated, in the budget of public works? Wherefore does he feel himself 
aut orized by this circumstance to charge the last government with the re- 
sponsibility of the situation which he is obliged to meet with so many efforts 
and 0 many sacrifices ? We are painfully surprised by this reproach. What 
is indeed a deficit? Is it not an expense incurred without a corresponding 
receipt or advance—an advance without a pledge, which must be supported 
by the floating debt until a resource is created to cover it? If this is the 
meaning of deficit, the budget of extraordinary works did not leave on the 
Ist of January, 1848, a deficit at the charge of the treasury. The Minister 
of Finance adds most carefully all the expenses on this head, but he forgets 
to add up all the receipts. He reckons, in this deficit, 186 millions for the 
works on the Northern Railroad, but entirely forgets that two companies 
must and have commenced paying this the cost to the State! He reckons 
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among the deficits the loans made to railroad companies, but forgets that 
these loans are returnable, and returnable in yearly mstallments. He reckons 
among the deficits all the expenses of the construetion of the railway from 
Nantes to Tours, and forgets that the company to which it was conceded is 
the State debtor for lands paid to her for it. But there is another and even 
a more important omission; the State could dispose of the product of the 
loan of 1847, for it left in the ordinary service sufficient funds to pay all 
arrears, and serve the sinking fund. Upon this loan 82 millions had been 
eu upon account; this sum thus paid upon account, figured on the 24th 

ebruary, 1848, in the amount in the coffer of the treasury ; there were 162 
millions yet to pay in, but the Minister of Finance passes in silence these 
immense resources, and overwhelms the fallen government with the responsi- 
bility of a deficit of 441 millions! He does not seem to suspect that these 
os created by the works themselves, compensate in a great degree for 
this deficit, reducing it nearly one half, and that the other half is covered, 
and more than covered, by resources already realized, or shortly to be real- 
ized !* Singular inadvertence! Examine the budget of 1850—you will see 
figuring there under the style of ordinary receipts, the payment of these 
eompanies, while the extraordinary works, whose cost is represented by these 
pene figures as a deficit in the minister’s expose. That the books may 

ave been kept thus is probable; we do not eontradiet it: but in the expose 
we were debating the responsibility of the last government and not the sys- 
tem of book-keeping. The Gouvernement Provisoire long abused this art of 
grouping figures, to the prejudice of the finances of the Monarehy; it was 
worthy the loyalty of the Minister of Finance to guard public opinion from 
being longer mistaken—the false appearances of a system of aceounting 
which placed the advances to the debit of the Monarchy, and the repayment 
of them to the credit of the Republic. We have now the right to conclude 
that for all the services the finances of the Monarchy were perfectly liqui- 
dated when it fell. What would they have been in future? We here leave 
the domain of fact to venture in that of conjecture. No matter; for we fol- 
low the most ardent enemies of the last government. We will show the 
falseness of their hypotheses, but it is with these same hypotheses we will 
endeavor to ratiovinate that future. Three accusations were brought against 
the last government: it exaggerated, they say, its extraordinary expenses, 
and therefore could no longer regulate its budget so as to save it from a de- 
ficit, it exaggerated the extraordinary expenditure of its public works, and it 
contracted engagements it could not fulfil: lastly, it exaggerated the floating 








* Liquidation of the defieit resulting from expenses incurred for extraordinary works :— 


lat. Resources arising from a portion of works ceded to companies :— 
Northern Railroad fi 93,592,000 
Lyons Railroad 42,000,800 
Land damages of the Tours and Nantes Railroad advaneed by the 
State and due from the company (rough estimate) 6,000,000 
Value of ground of the old hotel des affaires etrangeres, (rough 
estimate) 7,000,000 
—— 148,592,000 
. Resources arising from the repayment of loans made to different companies, 
(€ompte des Finances for 1847, p. 647) 56,268,000 
. Resources arising from the loan of 1847 :— 
Installments paid and in the treasury on the 24th February, 1848, 82,000,000 
Installments due 168,000,000 
258,000,000 


Total resources 454,860,000 
Deficit ; 441,000,000 
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debt, and in this manner prepared for itself those financial embarrassments 
the government which succeeded it met with so much difficulty. Let us ex- 

amine these three reproaches successively. The ordinary expenses increased | 
under the Monarchy of 1830: there is no doubt of this fact. What are the : 
causes of this increase? The budget of expenses is divided into several 
parts—the public debt, the cost of collecting the public revenue, the correc- 
tion of mistake in the collection of the revenue, and the general expenses of 
the different ministerial departments. 

The public debt represents the engagements of the past and the loans ¢ 
made from the future. We have seen the past of the Monarchy of July in ; 
the public debt: we will now content ourselves that it largely repaid that 
part of the debt which it incurred by public works of the value of more than 
1,500 millions which it executed.* The cost of the administration and the 
collection of the public revenue naturally increase in proportion with the 
importance of such revenue. But the increase of cost must not keep pace ’ 
with the increase of the receipts, the rate of remuneration must decrease d 
with the largeness of the sum received: but if this is true with regard to the 
collection of revenue based upon imports, it eannot be for the collection of a 
revenue based upon a monopoly, and which is the price of a service render- 
ed by the State to the rate-payers. The manufacture of tobacco, for example, a 
has increased considerably, but while this increase has been the source of ex- 4 
pense, it has also been the source of a much more considerable receipt. The 
post-office department has ameliorated all its service, it has increased the 
number of lines, the rapidity of transmission, the number of distributions, 
and has cost an increased expense of 18 millions to pay these ameliorations. 
Yet if the expenses are increased, so have the receipts increased in a still 
greater proportion. The State has gained something and the public has 
gained a great deal. Let us compare the two periods in which this ques- 
tion is summed up. In 1829 this department received 992,000,000, and 
expended 128 millions to collect that sum; in 1847 the department received 
1,334 millions, and expended only 154 millions in collection, does not the 
cost of collection, even although the service has been highly improved re- 
main far below the increase of its receipts ? 

The treasury neither colleets for itself alone, nor does it keep all it collects a 
to apply to its own exigencies. It is the collector and the treasurer of f 
the communes: it collects and hands over to them the impost of centimes 
additionels to pay their different services: this is but a nominal receipt; it 
rises and falls with the activity of the works pursued by the communes: it 
reached now the sum of 50 millions. The treasury receives the customs 
upon all raw materials which leave its entrepots, but if these raw materials 
are exported under the form of manufactured merchandise, it restores the 
customs paid. Without this repayment our manufactures could not hope 
to compete upon foreign markets. The public revenue is thus deprived of a 
benefit, but the national manufactures reap all the advantages. Thus in the 
costs of collection, the increase of expense indicates a larger increase of re- 
ceipts, whilst in restitutions the increase of expense is indifferent, being cov- 
ered by an exactly equivalent receipt. Therefore it is evident, to include 


* Works executed without sanction of the laws of 1841 and 1842, see above ........ fr. 647,000,000 a 4 


Works executed in virtue of the law of 25th June, 1041.2... .... cece cece eect cece eeeees 450,000,000 
Works executed in virtue of the law of the llth June, 1842.........ccccceeeeceeseeeee 441 
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these two parts of the budget is to falsify the comparison of the expenses of 
the two fiscal years. All the interest of this comparison is concentrated 
upon the general services of the ministerial departments. Let us consider 
the military services separately, for they are regulated by different circum- 
stances than those which regulate the civil services. It may frequently hap- 
pen that the increase of the first is arbitrary, while that of the latter is 
wholly voluntary. In truth a nation may stop, nay go back, in the execu- 
tion of internal improvements, as it finds itself unable to prosecute them, but 
in determining its forces it can only look to the demands of its safety and 
the course of general politics. 

Ir 1829 the expenses of the Minister reached 214 millions, the Minister 
of Marine 73 raillions, in 1845, (we discard the two following years, for the 
enormous price of provisions and provender influenced them in an extraordi- 
nary degree,) these expenses reached 302 millions for the first and 92 mil- 
lions for the second: numerous ameliorations in the two services were intro- 
duced, but it is scarcely worth while to enumerate them, for this increase is 
explained by two great political events, the increase of our naval power, and 
the conquest of Algeria. It was the wish of the country that the increase 
in our armament and of our maritime establishment should take place. 
Upon this question at every epoch the government has been behind public 
opinion, it has restrained instead of exciting public opinion: it was not igno- 
rant that the naval force of a State is not measured in an absolute manner, 
but resides principally in its relations with that of other powers. It knew 
full well that an armament at Brest added little to our naval strength if it 
provoked an armament at Portsmouth ; but it knew the national sensibility 
upon the subject of a naval superiority ; it knew that this was the last vestige 
of that rivalry which so long divided France and England, and that public 
opinion would disavow a friendship which seemed purchased by such a sac- 
rifice. Its policy was to unite the two countries in an entente cordivle ; 
which was continued openly by those men who had been so fond of reproach- 
ing that policy. That policy, under the Monarchy of 1830, more than once 
encountered a strong opposition from ill-extinguished resentment. To serve 
the country by practicing it, the government more than once ran the risk of 
displeasing the nation, and without doubt every one will aeknowledge that 
it would have been neither patriotic nor statesmanlixe to increase the diffi- 
culties of this policy, by refusing to the prejudices of the country some satis- 
faction, which served indeed as a protection, and tended to the development 
of its maritime Commerce. 

We do not call a national prejudice the passion felt by France for Algeria. 
That passion gave it an empire and an army. What will be the greatness 
of that empire? No one dares yet to predict it, but who will dare to dispute 
that the army of Africa has saved France? It has given its blood to all her 
noble causes; it has pacified and illustrated the country: it is our strength 
and our glory. The occupation of Africa has increased the influence even 
more than the possessions of France, it has shown that we have perseve- 
rance as well as enterprise. May it demonstrate that we have the talent of 
colonization as well as that of conquest! Such suecesses are only seen by 
the future, the present is but efforts and sacrifiees. It would have been just, 
perhaps, to have thrown on the generation that must come after us one por- 
tion of this financial burden. But this the Government of July did not wish 
—the occupation of Algeria has always been considered as an ordinary ez- 
pense. Without loans, during seventeen years, the Monarchy of 1830 eon- 
quered, pacified, civilized, Africa. 
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The Restoration gave Algiers to France, the Monarchy of 1830 gave it 
Algeria. One fell only on the morrow of its victory, the other only when its 
conquest was completed—a resemblance which honors both of them. The 
increase of civil has not been so great as the expenses of military sciences. 
Before examining the causes let us remark that the constant increase of ordi- 
nary expenses is a normal fact in a country that is progressing. As individ- 
uals so States change their style of living with their increasing prosperity. 
Their civilization becomes more refined and more costly, new tastes and other 
wants demand increased expenses. If the administration realizes all these 
progresses itself, and the system of accounts centralizes all these expenses, 
every increase of the prosperity of the country will figure as increasing the 
charges of the State budget: but in the countries where the localities ad- 
minister their funds without control, and where private industry even oecu- 
pies an important place in the public services, the cost of these successive 
ameliorations is covered by tolls, or dispersed among the accounts of many 
local authorities. Who has not heard of the county (ehemins vicinauz) and 
mail roads of England? It has been said with truth there was not a rut in 
the whole kingdom. Canals succeeded to these roads, in their turn succeec- 
ed by railroads. These gigantic works cost several milliards; the cost of 
keeping alone amounts to hundreds of millions. Look in the budgets of the 
United Kingdom ; not the slightest trace of the first cost or the cost of keep- 
ing these works you will find. Look at what epoeh you please, not one sou. 
These are taxes levied upon landlords, or tolls paid by travelers and mer- 
chandise, that have created the wonderful works. But how many other 
similar examples may we not cite? Who founds and opens museums, put- 
lic lectures, schools? Who builds chapels, workhouses, asylums? The love 
of letters, charity, the piety of the public, which is inexhaustible in its re- 
sources, and indefatigable in its activity. The expenses of the States of 
France and England have been sometimes compared, but the injustice of this 
comparison would be self-evident, if it were made ministry by ministry. 
We should be surprised to find that three or four French ministries would 
be sinecures in England—there the public performs this work. 

It is not astonishing if in our civil services our expenses have yearly in- 
creased. It may be said we have two budgets in France—the budget for 
each and the budget for all. The budget of the departments and the com- 
munes forms a part of the budget of the State, which makes it appear, 
(thanks to our system of accounting,) that the State pays and does every- 
thing. The whole of the civil progress of France, for the last eighteen years, 
is represented by annually increasing expense of 110 or 120 millions. The 
augmentation between 1846 and 1848 was greater; but this has been ex- 
plained already. Some years ago a member of the Chambre des Deputes 
thought he had found out more than forty thousand office-holders had been 
created within the last eight years. He had revealed a great secret !—the 
secret of the financial ruin and the electoral corruption!! At three thousand 
francs per annum this new army of office-holders absorbed 120 millions from 
the treasury. Who were these sinecurists, whose votes were so dearly pur- 
chased by the budget? The list has been published. They were principally 
rural factors and custom-house men. It would be fastidious to enter into the 
details of the increase we have indicated. The expenses of the departments 

, and the communes absorb more than half of it. The better repair and keep 
of old, the keep of new works, the increase of the number of engineers, caused 
by the extension of all these works, are the causes of this 25 millions in- 
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creased expense. Look at it closer—what do you find? Large salaries, as 
we have been told? No; but the first necessities of life assured to the in- 
ferior ranks of the judiciary and the clergy ; some new colleges and chairs, 
encouragements to public instruction, to agriculture, to Commerce. This is 
all, or at least nearly all; but if we would justify in a word all these expenses, 
we should say, the new government that has criticized so severely the pre- 
tended prodigalities of the last government, which has devoted itself to econ- 
omy by its criticism, its principles, and by the state of its finances, has been 
able, in the budget for 1850, which was to establish the financial equilib- 
rium, to reduce the expenses only six millions less than those of the most 
calamitous year of the Monarchy. 

But, what use is there in speaking of the legitimacy of the expenses, if 
we have no means to pay them? But, say they, is it not evident that the 
Monarchy had reached the end of its means, that its last budget showed a 
deficit of 109 millions, which the sueceeding budgets could only reproduce 
and aggravate every year. Nothing is more contrary to reason and justice 
than to make choice of a calamitous year as the basis whereby to judge a 
financial situation. We have just traced the misfortunes of that year. 
When we deduct from this deficit all those extraordinary expenses, the se- 
quences of those misfortunes, we will see it gradually disappear. We have, 
without hesitation, followed the Minister of Finance upon the ground he has 
chosen, as the place from whence to judge of the finances of the Monarchy. 
The years between 1840 and 1847 were the most agitated years of the 
Monarchy, Of these eight years, three supported the weight of an imminent 
war or an armed peace, and two supported the weight of inundation, or 
commercial crisis and famine. What ruder proof could the finances of the 
country have sustained? But neither its credit nor its receipts showed 
themselves unequal to the blow. It only contracted a loan for its great 
works, and the most favorable loan France ever contracted dates from this 
period.* It did not diminish a centime the sinking fund, which was then 
below par. It neither established nor aggravated any impost; and, except 
this balance of 13 ntillions, the only arrear of a reign of eighteen years, the 
reserves of the sinking fund, which the buoyancy of its credit left at its dis- 
posal, were sufficient to enable it to meet all these expenses. If ever the 
finances of a country experienced a ruder shock, they were never better sup- 
ported. What could not be hoped from a year which opened under the 
best auspices, when the blessing of an abundant harvest had assuaged pri- 
vate misery, reduced public expenses, and returned to trade and Commerce 
the capital absorbed for 18 months by the urgent calls of a general famine? 
The Provisional Government has, nevertheless, condemned these hopes; the 
situation of the provisional treasury, which it published, shows a deficit for 
1848 of 76 millions. We cannot accept this figure without discussion, 
for the sinking fund reserve exceeded by six millions this pretended deficit, 
and as at this price, let it not be forgotten, the service of the loan of 1847 
was assured, by what shameless artifices has this deficit been made? They 
added to the primitive credits of the budget all the credits of every nature 





* Loan of 1844, contracted by M. Laplagne, in 3 0-0, at 84.75. 

+ Expose des motifs du budget rectifiee de 1848. The Minister of Finance says,in the expose deo 
motifs du budget de 1850, p. 8, “that at the moment it was voted the budget of 1848 admitted in its 
calculations a deficit of 42,060,000 in the ordinary service.” This isa grand mistake. The budget of 
1848 was voted with a surplus of 9,286,340 francs in the ordinary service. The figure of 48,000,000, * 
given by the Minister of Finances, is that of the deficit resulting from al/ supplementary and extra- 
ordinary credits demanded or foreseen for that fiscal year. And this deficit would necessarily have 
been diminished by the payment of expenses, and the constant and regular increase of receipts. 
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which had been demanded or could be anticipated, and of this total they 
composed the expenses of the budget. They forgot, in this calculation, that 
credits demanded are not always exhausted: that a balance is never struck 
without declaring 20 or 30 millions of credits, annulled that definition , 
situations always reduce the charges of the estimates; we can, indeed, bor- 
row an instance of the truth of this from the Provisional Government, whose 
Minister of Finance announced the deficit only 13 millions, when two months 
before the deficit was declared to be nearly 72 millions. The same artifice 
which exaggerated the expenses diminished the receipts. The estimated 
receipts for 1848 were based, as of custom, upon the receipts realized in 
1847, except some modifications justified by especial circumstances. The 
constant progress of the public revenue surpassed these estimates, and would 
still surpass them, for they were based, as we have said, upon the receipts 
of the next preceding year. In balancing the budget the ordinary receipts 
of 1845 exceeded the estimates 45 millions, and those of 1846 also exceed- 
ed the estimates 36 millions. The balance of the year 1847 was the only 
exception to this continued progression ; the estimates were, indeed, .this 
year reached, but not exceeded. With the exception of the customs all the 
indirect revenues followed an ascending march: but the product of the cus- 
toms retrograding 17 millions, absorbed the augmentation of all the other 
receipts. It is easy to point out the causes of this transient decline. The 
scarcity of grain had given rise to an immense importation.* The greatest 
part of this importation was made in the year 1847. Large capital and 
many ships were engaged that year in this trade. The customs, so far as 
this was concerned, were suppressed. This Commerce, so necessary for the 
country, and so unproductive for the treasury, absorbed many other branch- 
es of trade. This evidently was a temporary state of things, but the pub- 
lishers of the provisional situation of the country applied it, as of course, to 
1848; and while everything promised that that year would receive an aug- 
mentation of receipts, they, on the contrary, pretended to believe there 
would be a deficiency, and in this manner they created that deficit which 
absorbed nearly the whole of the reserve of the sinking fund, which should 
have furnished a large amount to the completion of extraordinary works. 
These works have been tlie object of many attacks, nor have the adversaries 
of the fallen government hesitated to contradict themselves, if they could by 
so doing multiply their attacks, They said the system of railroads and 
canals was a system of electoral corruption thrown upon France, as if France 
was geographically divided into two great political camps, and the govern- 
ment could turn the navigable lines and ironed roads to the camp of its 
friends, or direct them against the camp of its enemies. They repeated 
that government should execute one single line of railroad and adjourn all 
the rest, as if one single line could serve all the general interests, and that 
it was to refuse satisfaction to one half of France, while it was forced to aid 
the works destined for the other half! They said that the government 
should itself construct all the railroads, and enfranchise from the domination 
of companies all those new lines of circulation, as if the resources of the 
state were equal to such an enterprise, and were interested to construct 
roads, which all were unanimous in thinking it could not manage. They 
also said that the state should sell the roads to companies, and relieve the 





* According to the estimate of the Minister of Commerce, the extraordinary importation (deduc- 
tion having been made of the mean of ordivary importations,) has been 9,200,000 metrical quintals of 
flour, wheat, &c., and of a value of about 276,000,000 francs, 
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treasury of their heavy charges, as if the comparison of the receipts and 
charges did not evidently show, that for the greater part of our great lines 
even perpetual tolls would cover the interest of the capital employed in 
their construction. “You have not confidence enough in the companies,” 
cried some. The repeated failure to raise money, proved the companies 
were trusted with even more than they could execute. “You allow the 
companies too favorable conditions,” repeated others. The stock exchanges 
answered this cry, also, even before the revolution. The government was 
accused of exposing railway stock to the tricks of stock-jobbers: and stock- 
jobbing, which lived by luck, seized the discovery of the opponent of govern- 
ment as its programme, and threw to public credulity these calculations, 
cruelly falsified by experience. The government was reproached for under- 
taking useless works. But the returns of the most decried work, the lateral 
canal to the Garonne, gave, upon its first opened section, a circulation equal 
to our most frequented old canal.* It was accused of desultory planning, 
of undertaking everything and finishing nothing; but it left 2,000 kilome- 
ters of railroads open, and 1,000 kilometers upon the eve of being opened 
to the public. The government which inaugurated them can scarcely dream 
it builded them. No; it was the Monarchy which prepared the festivals of 
the Republic. All these, and a great many more objections, are now for- 
gotten. Yet there is one other reproach which we should examine. Was 
not the government too enterprising? Had it the resources wherewith to 
terminate all its great enterprises? Let us, in the first instance, measure 
their extent We must not believe that all the credits opened would be 
used. The system of granting concessions to companies had made great 
progress: it had diminished the charges upon the state, and would before 
long have still further decreased them: however, the cost of works executed, 
and the estimate of works to be constructed, according to the fiuancial pro- 
visions of the law of 11th June, 1842, were 1,081,000,000 francs.  Every- 
body agrees upon the correctness of this figure, it was established in a 
document of the fallen government, and the new government admits its 
correctness, These were the projects of peaceful times, conceived for peace. 
The state was engaged but with some companies, to whom concessions had 
been made. If the times changed the works nut conceded could be ad- 
journed or diminished, such as the prolongation of the western railroad, the 
public railway of the center, the new roads, ports, canals, and rivers. In 
difficult cireumstances the state was free to reduce its projects; if the times 
were favorable, it could execute all of them. Already this great enterprise 
Was rapidly being accomplished. We have seen that upon 1 milliard 81 
millions, on the Ist January, 1848, 441 millions had been expended and 
paid. It is true that this expense had been, in a great measure, temporarily 
Supported by the floating debt, but we have also seen that resources were 
ready wherewith to disengage it. There remained but 640 millions of re- 
Sources to be provided for in a series of years. It would have been impru- 
dent to reckon upon the reserves of the sinking fund solely. This would 
have been to retard, or rather compromise the liberation of the state very 
much. Experience had taught, that in a series of very adverse years, these 
reserves could be engaged to cover the treasury deficits. It was not neces- 
sary to expect blindly a series of favorable years, which would completely 


, “é ae the circulation was 90,962 tons, which went through the whole line; in 1847 it was 
,179 tons. 
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free it: but, at the same time, it would have been carrying prudence very 
fur to take the last eight years as the basis of future calculations. Let us 
admit this hypothesis: the liquidation of the last eight years demanded 
492 millions from the reserves of the sinking fund, or 62 millions annually. 
Admit, even against every probability, that the next succeeding eight years 
will demand the same sacrifice. The reserves of the sinking fund were 81 
millions in 1848, let us irrevocably arrest them at this figure, by supposing, 
(for greater simplicity,) that the progressive operation of the consolidations 
was arrested, This certainly was a disposable resource for the treasury, for 
before the sinking fund could claim them, it was necessary that the quota- 
tion of rentes, other than the three per cents, fell below par, which was not 
probable, except as a temporary incident. Deduct from this reserve the 61 
millions, which we admit, for argument sake, may be necessary, there will 
still remain 20 millions of francs at the disposition of the state. The state 
could also use 17,602,000 franes of rentes, which had been bought in, and 
even then appropriated to the liquidation of the three per cents.* Thus 
we see the treasury possessed 3 ,600,000 francs of rentes, which it could 
disburse at pleasure, without transgressing the laws which regulated the 
sinking fund. And it might in this manner, without flooding the market 
with new stock, or imposing new burdens, it might realize, we say, by suc- 
cess in sales of stock which had been bought in, a capital even greater than 
its enterprises demanded. Let us, lastly, add that the floating debt, reduced 
to the lowest figure by the installments of the last loan, placed the govern- 
ment in such a position that it could alienate its rentes without prejudicing 
its credit or retarding its works. All the increase of receipts could be 
reserved to amelioration of the public services or the diminution of taxation. 
Thus, allowing ‘a very wide margin for untoward events, the liberation of 
the state was well assured. The situation of the tinances was equal to ordi- 
nary and extraordinary services. The service of the treasury was not easier 
than that of the public works aud the budgets. Must we reply to the accu- 
sations direeted with so much vivlence against the pretended exaggerations 
of the treasury floating debt, to prove which we have just asserted? A gov- 
ernment discredited from its birth, is naturally irritated that it cannot man- 
age the affairs of state as well as a government whose credit stood high even 
on the day of its downfall. It prefers accusing the want of foresight in its 
predecessor, rather than confessing its impotence. Forced to suc: umb, it 
prefers falling under an irresistible weight. Hence we saw the Provisional 
Government declare that the last government had contracted a floating 
devt of a milliard, and that that debt was immediately payable. The able 
article of M. Vitel has dispensed us from a response, or father, permitted us 
greatly to abridge it Let us say one word upon the figure of the debt, 
later we will discuss the question of the time when it would become due. 
The floating debt of the treasury is older than is generally thought. — Its 








* Composition of the sinking fund on the Ist of January, 1848 :— 





Portion from the 5 0-0, 43 0-0, and 4 0-0......... cece cece cewe cee francs 33,103,472 
Repurchased rentes belonging to the 5 0-0, 4} 0-0, and 4 0-0............ 47,920,905 
Total of the reserves of the sinking fund............0ee eee eeeeee ? 81,083,377 
Pept OM TAOS OG. o.oo. vias ic dos cece cide ceadebesseddecocscvececnte 15,783,193 
Repurchased rentes Of the 30-0........0seeeeceeeeeeeseeeeeereeeeeees 17,603,172 
Total of the sinking fund from the 30-0 ........ cece eee cece eeeeee 33,386,365 
Sum total of the sinking fund............cceeeeee cence cree eneneees 114,470,742 


(Compte des Finances for 1847, p. 472.) 
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origin is before the Empire. The several deficits of that epoch carried it to 
37,437,000 francs. The Restoration continued to increase it. Its Spanish 
debt, which it was unable to recover, and compelled to pay, and the deficits 
of several of its budgets, increased the figure of the floating debt 143 mil- 
lions. From 18380 to 1841, several deficits of the Monarchy of July in- 
creased the floating debt 25,301,000 francs. The three sums which we 
have recited exceeded 256 millions. It may be asked, at first, why it is 
that the treasury has never thought to consolidate that portion of the float- 
ing debt which, as we have seen, was nearly entirely formed before 1830. 
The reason is simple: our system of adminstration and financial centraliza- 
tion bring to the treasury heavy installments, for it is the cashier of public 
establishments and of communes, of all the corps of the army, of the Caisse 
des Depots et Consignations, and of savings banks: it receives, besides, 
from its Receivers-general considerable advances, which are a sort of collate- 
ral security for their administration. The figure of these installments rises 
or falls as these depositors withdraw more than they pay, or vice versa. As 
it has rarely happened, since many years, that these installments have fallen 
below 256 millions, therefore it has been the proper policy to cover this 
floating debt, from year to year, with these installments, which could not be 
refused, rather than consolidate it. 

What, indeed, would the treasury have done with the large sums which 
were deposited with it, if it had not thus employed them? Behold, now, 
upon this pretended milliard 230 millions which are not at the charge of 
the last government, it inherited the debt of the Empire and the Restora- 
tion, but the rest is at its charge. On the Ist January, 1848, the floating 
debt was 630 millions. The portion of this debt contracted by the late 
government, therefore, is 400 millions. We are far yet from the milliard. 
Does any one wish to know the origin of this debt? 324 millions of it were 
appropriated temporarily to the expense of the public works; the remainder 
was consecrated to the service of the treasury: this has left a transient 
floating debt for the installments of the loan borrowed, for the public works 
would presently extinguish it. 

We have not comprised in the floating debt the savings banks funds in- 
vested in the public funds. In giving them this character the Minister of 
Finance has changed the rule which, from time immemorial, has been ad- 
hered to in his department. This rule, however, is easily justified. The 
savings banks pay their funds into the treasury through the Caisse des De- 
pots et Consiynations. If these installments had remained in its coffers 
they would have accumulated to the sum of 355 millions by this time. 
This enormous accumulation would have proved ruinous to the treasury, 
which was paying 20 per cent interest upon it, and fatal to Commerce, by 
shutting up from trade so large an amount of circulating medium. The 
treasury could, indeed, receive the funds of the savings banks, but it must 
also employ them. It did, indeed, employ all of them, either in buying, on 
the Bourse, public funds, or the shares in canals, which the state had guar- 
antied as its loans made directly with the state, called the Consolidation of 
the Savings Banks Funds, (Consolidation des Fonds des Caisses d’ Epargne.) 
By this simple operation the treasury received in rentes or in dividends, the 
interest it paid to the depositors, and returned to circulation the capital 
which the savings banks had momentarily retired. Thus unemployed funds 
stood on the account current of the treasury, and formed the floating fund 
of the savings banks, sometimes diminished by withdrawals, and then in- 
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creased by heavy deposits. The treasury was the only debtor to these 
funds which figured in the 630 millions of the floating debt on the Ist of 
January, 1848: it paid the interest, and it was bound to reimburse the 
capital from its own resources. Let it be admitted it was the guaranty of 
these funds so employed, but does not the Minister of Finance grossly abuse 
terms in representing this investment as a direct and personal debt, or mere 
loan? Is it not a flagrant abuse of public eredulity in the Provisional Goy- 
ernment, when recounting the history of these investments, which were 
made under the sanction of the law, to style it a “ deplorable history ?”’ 
Having finished our long examination, we would fain recapitulate the prin- 
cipal results in a few words. The financial testament of the Monarchy of 
July left the receipts of the contributions directes, which had been increased, 
we had nearly said, by local taxes, but were amply repaid by useful works ; 
the receipts of the contributions indirectes, largely increased by the unheard 
of progress of public riches: the increase of the public debt paid for by 
great works, of greater value than the increased debt, the rules for the regu- 
lation of the sinking fund so religiously observed as to exceed the promises 
made to the public creditor; the stability of the public credit rendering 
disposable a considerable reserve, of which one part sufficed to assure, under 
the worst circumstances, the balance of the budget, while the other was the 
natural appropriation to extraordinary works: Algeria conquered and paci- 
fied ; numerous valiant disciplined land and naval forces; all the civil ser- 
vices ameliorated: the Sian swelling the material progress ; primary in- 
struction widely diffused, superior instruction greatly increased, new chapels 
by the side of new schools; the activity of the government and the activity 
of the country stimulating and directing great works, great plans, and great 
resources ; public receipts increasingly increasing; the cheapness of peace 
taken advantage of to render peace productive; the past accounts closed, 
the present easy, and the future assured, such, we repeat, are the financial 
bequests of the fallen Monarchy of July. 

We persuade ourselves that we have absolved the late government from 
the responsibility of the new loans and taxes which the Minister of Finance 
announces. Must we now indicate the origin of these disagreeable necessi- 
ties? Their origin is too certain; for if the past is guiltless of them, the 
present must be responsible. We find written upon every page of the badget 
the evidence of this responsibility. Let us indicate them rapidly, for it is far 
from agreeable to dwell upon faults or misfortunes. The rupture of the bal- 
ance of budgets is due to three principal causes—the great increase of the 
public debt, the augmentation of expenses, and the diminution of ordinary 
receipts. In fifteen months the increase of the public debt has been 70 mil- 
lions rentes ; but as 8 millions of rentes belonging to the savings banks have 
been annulled, this figure is reduced to 62 millions. Of these 62 millions, 
the Minister of Finance charges 36 millions to the late government, because 
they have been employed in reimbursing the funds of the savings banks 
which it had received, and the treasury bonds which it emitted. Here one 
observation at once strikes us—the debits of the savings banks have been 
reimbursed ; but had they no credits? Did they not possess in rentes, or in 
canal stock, revenues to the amount of 11 millions and a half? Did not the 
state dispose of them as if they were its own property? Did it not annul 8 
millions of these four per cents, and thus reduce by so much its new emis- 
sions? Did not these funds all figure on the credit side of the treasury ? 
No one can dispute any of these facts. How is it, then, that in constantly 
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repeating the debits of the savings banks are the debts of the last govern- 
ment, they have forgotten to put on the other side those funds which, save 
the account current of the treasury, cover exactly that debit? Equity would 
have dema ded that the 11,600,000 francs of rentes, or dividends on stocks, 
which the state had purchased to a the deposits in their hands, 
should have been deducted from the 21 millions francs of rentes which were 
issued to reimburse the savings banks’ depositions. When an involved es- 
tate is liquidated, the affairs should not be involved further by previously 
deducting all the credits to the profit of the liquidator. We do not think 
this rectitication, which we have just made, can be contested; but even this 
is not all we have to say. The consolidation of the funds of the savin 

banks has been a deplorable operation ; its net result, as we shall presently 
see, has been to leave 10 millions of rentes at the charge of the treasury, and 
to free it from a running account which, to the 24th February, 1848, had 
renched 65,703,000 francs. Ten milllons of rentes for a capital of 65 mil- 
lions! why, this is borrowing at more than 15 per cent! e think no one 
would make such an operation unless he was forced to do so. But was 
there any vts major? If it is true that the revolution of February was 
struck with so great a discredit among the popular classes that every savings 
bank depositor with a unanimous, spontaneous movement determined to 
withdraw their deposits, we content ours-lves with saying, it is a phenome- 
non unexampled in the history of our public credit, which, in the darkest 
hour of the Monarchy, was even never apprehended. The crisis of 1847— 
that crisis of famine and of misery—left the credit of savings banks intact, 
and ecouomy’s treasury was called upon to repay but such sums as were 
necessary to keep starvation from the hearth. Nay, it is probable that even 
after the Revolution of February, the credits of the savings banks could have 
been saved; honesty (/oyaute) would have saved it ; a few payments in spe. 
cie or bank notes to the first comers and the more timid depositors, would 
have saved it, by calming all fears; but they chaffered about the justice due 
to the unknown creditors of the savings banks; while they lavished the re- 
sourees of the state on the workmen of the Afeliers Nationauz, they offered 
to the former treasury bonds or rentes' depreciated more than 30 per cent; 
while the preambles of the decrees placed the savings banks under the pro 
tection of the honesty of the government, those same decrees were their 
warrants of bankruptcy. To appreciate the policy of the Provisional Gov 
ernment as to the savings banks, the report of M. Delessert should be read 
from beginning to end; the wrongs could not be exposed with greater tem- 
perance, the rights with greater force, nor the sufferings with greater sym- 
pathy. The establishment of savings banks is probably the brightest part of 
tne patrimony of honor which Benjamin Delessert has left to his family— 
tev accepted the heritage with a manner which shamed them of it. That 
report informs us, that if upon the first demands of payment, “they had 
adopted the only proper measure, that of giving rente at par,” the difficulty 
of the moment would probably have been surmounted; “ further, when the 
National Assembly had revived public confidence by adopting the rent at 
market value as the standard of reimbursement, the depositors, satisfied with 
this pledge of honesty, only asked to be allowed to keep their savings, in 
leaving them in the savings banks.” But in rendering general and obliga- 
tory the reimbursement in rentes, which should have been left optional— 
for, adds M. Delessert, without this much-to-be-regretted error, the state 
would have had to bear sacrifices, but of comparatively little importance. 
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It is no part of our intention to demand the account from the Ministers of 
this period of these unjust or impolitie measures ; we only wish the present 
Minister would leave the responsibility with them. 

The consolidation of the treasury bonds had not urgency for excuse. A 
decree of the 16th March, 1848, ordained this composition with the state 
creditor, although the payments of the month of March were inconsiderable, 
the heaviest payments falling due only in April. To meet these payments, 
the late government had organized all the resources of the treasury. Cash 
to the amount of 200 millions was ready ; the contracting of the loan prom- 
ised further resources; the Northern Railway company was on the eve of 
repaying 20 millions; the reduction of the interest to 4 per cent could not 
arrest the avidity with which the treasury bonds were demanded. Why did 
the Provisional Government, heir to all these resources, adjourn its advance 
to its creditors? Because the first were soon dissipated, and the latter ex- 
hausted. On one side, more pressing demands than that of the treasury 
bonds absorbed all the cash on hand, for in a few days an enormous supple- 
ment was obliged to be added to the effective strength of the army, for there 
were the Ateliers Nationauzx to be paid, and the Garde Mobile to be organ- 
ized. On the other, the ordinary receipts fell with the most frightful ra- 
pidity ; the contractors of the loan, who solicited discounts from the Mon- 
archy, exposed themselves to a penalty of 25,000,000 by retiring from their 
contract with the Republic, and tlie office for the emission of treasury bonds 
was closed, from universal distrust. Whence came these enormous expenses, 
and this exhaustion of all receipts, this general discredit? To whom should 
their consequences, the ruinous consolidations, be imputed? Is it the Rev- 
olution of February? Is it the fault of those who governed it? It is be- 
tween the two the choice must be made: for one thing is certain, the Min- 
ister of Finance has not the right to lay them at the charge of the Monarchy. 
The expense of the general service of the country has increased as the public 
debt: let us quote figures, for they speak with tones which cannot be mis- 
understood. We waive all comparison with the normal budget of the last 
government. We will take as the point of departure its last fiscal year, the 
year which was accompanied by the most arduous circumstances, and under 
the plagues of inundation and famine. In 1847, the ordinary expenses (we 
omit nothing, save those arising from the great public works) reached 1,427 
millions ; the first budget of the Republic increased them to 1,629 millions. 
The Minister of Finance makes us fear that for the same expenses the second 
budget will not be less than 1,492 millions, and the third budget of ordinary 
expenses, the budget he has just presented, already demands 1,488 millions, 
without including any accidental expense, and may go higher, unless the 
absolute sacritice of the sinking fund reduces it temporarily to 1,409 millions. 
The decrease of receipts has formed a sad contrast with the increase of ex- 
penses; in 1848 the indirect revenues returned 142 millions less than in 
1847. Weare unable to calculate the diminution 1849 will present, but in 
the exposé of the budget of receipts for 1850, the Minister of Finance pro- 
poses to compensate by a temporary resource of 65 millions, the probable 
reduction in the returns of the imposts. But it is in the midst of this un- 
precedented decline of the public revenue, that the Constituent Assembly 
has reduced the tax upon salt, and the rates of postage, and suppressed the 
impost upon potable liquors, retrenching voluntarily the budget of receipts 
160 millions, at a time it was already deficit in consequence of the vis major 
of political events. This is the greatest danger of our financial situation. 
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Extraordinary expenses will cease with the circumstances which have created 
them ; the return of the imposts will increase with public prosperity ; a pol- 
icy of order and peace will repair, to a degree, the ruin caused by long agi- 
tation; but the sources of public revenue, when once long closed, can never 
more be opened, and long suppressed imposts are as difficult to reimpose as 
they are hard to replace. The crusade against impost commenced under the 
Monarchy—it has been victorious under the Republic. The war to impost 
was when the electoral colleges were few—a common ground wherever much 
corruption was engendered ; universal suffrage has not diminished its advan- 
tages to men of all parties. It is so easy and so popular to make war upon 
the imposts!] Who does not think himself enriched by the reduction of 
taxes? Who but thinks more, much more, of his own revenue, than of the 
public receipts? Who reminds himself that a state which loses its receipts, 
loses at the same time its credit and its power—that an intimate connection 
exists between the prosperity of every one and the prosperity of the public? 
Alas! all of us resemble in some degree the savage Montesquieu speaks of 
—afraid famine will overtake us, we wish to cut down the tree and gather 
its fruit. But which is that impost which has no inconveniences—-that does 
not incommode the production, circulation, or the consumption of goods and 
merchandise? Which is the impost that is irreproachable in its assessment 
or in its collection? None: imperfection is the original sin of all human 
institutions ; we are strong to perceive, but we are impotent to remove this 
general taint. Shall we therefore never consent to accord our submission 
to fauity taxes and imperfect laws? The war to the impost has been carried 
on in a skilful manner, full of surprises and of stratagems. Care was taken 
never to attack the public revenue from the front—they laid snares for it. 
They did not wish, said they, to diminish the receipts of the state, but only 
to organize them better, and increase them. This tax is too high; do but 
diminish it two-thirds, and you will triple the consumption of the merchan- 
dise taxed: that tax is certainly founded in justice, but it is unjustly assessed ; 
keep the tax, but change its form, Others said, that impost is unjust, it 
strikes the tax-payers unequally; without doubt the state has need of. the 
tax, but it does not matter to it how the tax is raised, so it receives its money. 
Abolish then that tax, and replace it by another. Others said, the expenses 
are excessive, and assuredly can be reduced; reduce, therefore, the imposts. 
While in the midst of all these innovators, there were innovators with the 
newest ideas, who skilfully conjoined the question of the rights of property 
with the question of taxes, crying aloud Reform, while they whispered Rev- 
olution aside. This was the coalition of sophisms, which was engaged against 
the public revenue. Some of these sophisms already succeeded. What is 
the fruit of their victory? Take the reduction of the salt tax for example. 
What bright promises were not h«ld out to us by those who persuaded us 
to take that “ popular” step, so fatal to our finances? They did not think 
much of the good effects of a reduction of the tax upon salt destined for 
man’s consumption. This insensible and limited reduction did not counter- 
balance, even in their eyes, the sacrifice of one of our best sources of revenue ; 
but the reduction of the duty on salt destined to agricultural purposes was 
to do wonders. The increased consumption was to enrich the country, with- 
out diminishing the treasury revenues. The reduetion was decreed. What 
did we see? The long stagnation of trade incident to the debate upon the 
reduction of the duty, for the first few months of the new régime induced a 
great activity, and promised an increase of revenue, and the party leaders 
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celebrated the triumph of this financial reform. Time soon dissipated all 
these illusions ; the deficit monthly increased, and is now at the figure rep- 
resented by the reduction of the tax.* The Minister of Finance has resigned 
himself to his fate, contenting himself gvith announcing that the revenues 
from salt will not exceed 27 millions for 1850, while they brought to the 
treasury 70 millions in 1847. We have paid 43 millions for an experiment 
which has wholly failed! They tell us the experiment has not yet con- 
cluded; England has been waiting twenty-five years, and nobody there now 
hopes anything from the good effects the tax will produce upon the agricul- 
ture of the country. I consulted upon one occasion a distinguished English 
statesman, who had devoted the leisure left him by the labors of a glorious 
administration, upon this subject; “ Oh,” said he, with a fine irony, “ none 
of the persons engaged in the salt trade doubts the immense benefits to ag- 
riculture.” 

A similar deception seems to await us in all of our other financial experi- 
ments, and the revision of our taxes will excite more murmurs than they can 
ealm, which is borne by habit, when new excited revolt. Does any one 
think that the new stamp tax will be thought lighter than the late rates of 
letter postage, and that the income tax will be more popular than the salt 
tax? We have ceded to the complaints of a portion of the community 
against the rigors of those taxes—what shall we respond to complaints of 
the whole nation against inquisitions upon our fortunes? We have seen, 
during days of riot, some octrot offices burned; the English Parliament, in 
1816, burned all the papers relating to the income tax. Ah, if those taxes 
were still in existence, would any one be so bold as to place the two alter- 
natives before the nation? And even now, does any one believe this ques- 
tion would be doubtful, if the Minister of Finance would employ all the 
resources of science and talent in redemanding the old impost he has dis- 
played in defending the new impost, and the Assembly, interpreting the 
wishes of the tax-payers, would hesitate to repudiate all those changes which 
alter without assuaging the weight of taxation? Must we henceforth renew 
all our institutions frequently, and hold that if the twenty-four hours pass 
without introducing some change, the human mind has lost a day? These 
reformers used to reproach the most obstinate friends of stability, by saying 
they would have been conservators in chaos; we may reproach them, that 
even in Paradise they would have desired progress. If it is true that the 
spirit of innovation is the characteristic of our age, let the reformers, when 
they place before the public pretended abuses which they denounce, place 
also the reforms they propose, that the nation may choose between them. 
If the reforms are accepted by the people, they will immediately replace the 
abuses, and an interregnum—as fatal to imposts as to power—will be avoid- 
ed. But what if the public should like the ills they know, rather than the 
remedies they are ignorant of? What if they should prefer the empire of 
the old rates of taxation, under which everything, salaries, profits, farm rents 
increased, to pursuing the new Utopias which, promising the reduction of al 


the taxes, have only so far reduced all the revenues ? 
S. DUMON, late Minister of Finance. 





* Table of the diminution, month by month, of the return of the salt tax, in 1849, compared with 
1 . 


January diminution 187,000 | May diminution francs 3,171,000 
February “ 1,877000 | June * 3,161,000 
March 1,493,000 | July “ : 

April 1,497,000 
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Art. II—MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE HUDSON. 


USE OF THE HISTORY OF POPULAR FOLLIES, AND THE LIVES OF THE LEADERS THEREIN—GEORGE 
HUDSON—BIRTH, ETC.—A LINEN-DRAPER—MUNICIPAL DIGNITIEKS ENJOYEB BY HIM—HIS RAILROAD 
CAREER—INDOMITABLE ENERGY AND REMARKABLE SUCCESS~—-WISDOM AND PROPRIETY OF His 
courRse To 1845—EXTENT OF HIS RAILWAY COMMAND—VAST POPULARITY—THE MANIA OF 745— 
HUDSON’S DECLENSION AND FALL—FIERCE REVULSION OF PUBLIC FEELING TOWARD HIM—QUES- 
TION OF HIS TURPITUDE—PERSONAL CHARACTER—PULITICAL SYMPATHIES—QUESTION OF HIS 
REAL INFLUENCE IN EXCITING AND DIRECTING THE EXCITEMENT OF °45—HIS POWER THEREIN 
LESS THAN IS AWARDED HIM—REAL CAUSES OF THE MANIA—PROSPECT OF EUDSON’S REVIVIFI- 
CATION. 

Tue articles in the Merchants’ Magazine under the above heading, are 
not intended solely to record the lives of men whose careers may be com- 
mended as in all, or in most respects even, proper models for the formation 
of mercantile character. Such a course, would be to exclude some of the 
most fit subjects for study which could be presented to the attention of the 
young merchant. The biographies of the remarkable men who have been 
the originators and leaders of those gigantic Delusions which have drawn 
within their vortices the great heterogeneous multitude, whelming almost 
every other concern of life in the one universal absorbing passion of gain, 
are among the most valuable lessons furnished by human experience. The 
details of a Money-Mania furnish one of the most instructive chapters of 
Commercial History. Nowhere can we read more of that Human Nature, 
its weakness and its strength, its springs and its incentives, its modes, its 
motions, and its causes, all which it is so much the business of the merchant 
to understand. Nowhere do we discover more clearly the propelling forces 
by which the world is driven, and nowhere do we learn better to handle 
them. The province of legitimate trade has no clearer boundary-exposition 
than is here made; and there is, of course, no other practicable illustration 
in which the errors and dangers to which a commercial life is liable, are so 
palpable. We learn from the movement, even though it be as flagitious in 
inception as it may be ruinous in result, the line of mercantile tendencies, 
and the best order of mereantile system ; we witness in the mover, whatever 
the judgment we pass upon his motives and conduct, the most elevated exer- 
tions of human energy, the finest combina‘ions of operative plan, and the 
most efficient methods of execution. Jie must be a stolid merchant, who is 
not made in some way a better one, after reading the history of the Missis- 
sippi scheme, of the South Sea bubble, of the tulip phrensy of the Dutch, or 
who can find no instruction in the lives of Law, of Blunt, of Fordyce, and 
their associates in speculative fame. 

Between Railroads and Commerce there is so intimate a connection; the 
former, with all its powers and results, is so peculiarly the agent of the lat- 
ter, has received an influence so potential in the development, form, and 
character of modern trade, and promises such immense loan of power, and 
such vast achievements in behalf of the commercial future—that the history 
of the Tron ‘Road, and the biographies of Railway projectors, Railway engi- 
neers, and Railway architects, must ever hold a prominent place in the an- 
nals of mercantile progress and the lives of mercantile men. To ignore the 
personal history of the “ Railway King,” whatever opinion we may have of 
his career, and of his actuating motives, and however just that opinion may 
be, would create an hiatus in the volumes, as marked, and as much becloud- 
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ing all the subsequent record, as would an omission like that of the life of 
Oliver Cromwell, or Elizabeth, or Napoleon, confuse the later political his- 
tories of England and France. 


Georce Hupson was the son of a farmer of Yorkshire, in England, with 
an ancestry that appears not to have materially changed its condition during 
a period of two centuries, through which its residence could be traced upon 
the estate of Howsham. His first business, to which he was apprenticed, 
and in which he became a master, and realized, it would seem, a respectable 
fortune, was the same as that of the immortal John Gilpin, viz. “a linen- 
draper ;” like the hero of Cowper’s undying ballad, he left his employment 
for an adventure, with the leading locomotive power of his time; Gilpin 
lived in an age when the Horse had undisputed pre-eminence over all the 
agents of combined speed and strength subdued by man—the most useful 
locomotive power in the possession of society. When Hudson, a century 
Jater, left his counter for the recreation of another pursuit, the horse had lost 
his supremacy, and the linen-draper sprang upon a steam-engine for his 
ride. The world wondered, as it did in the case of the journey from 
“famous London town” toward Edmonton; and what was of more concern 
yet, the adventurous rider, ‘still following the friend of Tom Callender, 
“ went farther than he meant,” but, unlike him, did not have the good for- 
tune to get safe back again. A still more material difference was, that the 
pleasure of a whole nation, instead of that of a single very small family, was 
attempted in the ride of the “ Railway King,” and well would it have been 
if the catastrophe thereof had caused no more serious discomfort than the 
mischance of the “ train-band captain.” 

Mr. Hudson appears in his first public capacity as a member of the Board 
of Health of the city of York, in 1832. In 1835, he was a member of the 
lower branch of the council of that city, and was soon after appointed a 
member of the chamber of aldermen. He next received the highest honor 
which the city could bostow, becoming its Lord Mayor in 1837. His ad- 
ministration was, of course, energetic, and the evidence of its wisdom is in 
the promotion of the prosperity of the city during and in consequence of the 
measures carried out in that period. 

His first prominence in connection with Railways was in 1833, at the 
time of his being a member of the Board of Health. The ten per cent divi- 
dead of the Liverpool and Manchester road, and the projection of the Leeds 
and Selby, in their own neighborhood, had led some bold spirits in York to 
the idea of a line from thence to certain portions of the West Riding. But 
the project seemed so vast and momentous that, except by the few hare- 
brained, as they were considered, it was little favored. The expenses of 
construction and working would be so enormous, it was feared it would 
never be made to pay. This was in 1832. The next year the scheme was 
brought more prominently before the public, through the energy of Mr. Hud- 
son, now in its lead. Meetings were held and committees appointed, sur- 
veys made and the usual preliminary steps taken amid an opposition that 
might well have discouraged a less enthusiastic mind. Before any route had 
been indicated, Mr. Hudson, at one of the meetings, with the boldness which 
characterized his whole career, placed his name down, which was almost 
alone on the subscription list, for several hundred shares. He then accom- 
panied the engineer, Mr. Rennie, in his surveys for the road, devoting him- 
self with the utmost assiduity to the exploration of the neighboring districts, 
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examining and estimating the value of the land, ascertaining*the sentiments 
of the proprietors, and endeavoring to influence the undecided or hostile by 
argument, promises, or otherwise. In the latter part of this self-assumed 
task, he was especially happy, having a peculiar facility in eliciting the real 
feelings of other men, discovering their weak points, and applying just those 
particular kinds of argument in each case, which were best suited to make 
the impression desired. He had indeed a very remarkable aptitude in con- 
vincing men, against their own first inclinations, of the channel in which 
their interest was to be sought. The great aim and the result of his power 
was that of combining—to bring men of opposite views, if not to one way 
of thinking, at least to one way of acting—and it will be found throughout 
his whole career, when he came to deal with companies and associations, as 
he had before with individuals, that it was his great effort to unite and com- 
bine their energies in a common interest, proportioned to the magnitude of 
the union, to discountenance as far as possible all separate action, and to 
resolutely suppress, so far as could be done, the waste of strength in compe- 
tition. 

Mr. Hudson’s triumph in the York railroad affair was not immediate. 
The opposition was too strong—the alarm too great. It was impossible to 
get through Parliament. He recommended, accordingly, a delay, showing 
therein that it was not a blind devotion to purpose which urged him on, but 
that he was possessed of discretion, did not overrate his own energies, nor 
_ underrate those of the opposition. There was, moreover, exhibited in this 
act, that sagacity which knew how to bide its time, and perceived that a little 
patience only was required to secure the object. It is seldom, indeed, that 
men of so energetic character have that calmness of view, and are able to 
effect that wise self-restraint here displayed. Men so constituted are the 
fittest to conduct all great enterprises, whether in war, government, Com- 
merce, religion, or any other possible field—indeed, none others, we may 
say, are at all qualified for such services—and the mental characteristics ex- 
hibited in carrying their schemes into practice, will always be regarded as 
forming the highest order of human genius. Such men were all those who 
have acquired any lasting fame in 7 department of human action. 

The opportunity for which Mr. Hudson postponed his darling scheme, 
was not long coming. He had waited in the belief that by uniting with 
some other project, when one should arise with which such alliance could be 
beneficially effected, a line might be obtained, not with the West Riding 
only but with the South of England. In 1835, while he was in the council 
of York, a railway was proposed from Leeds to Derby, and another, called 
the Midland Counties, to Rugby. The hour had arrived. The York scheme 
was revived, a union was effected with the North Midland, under the name 
of the York and North Midland Railway Company, and, in virtue of his 
large: subscription, Mr. Hudson was placed on the provisional committee. 
Here he labored as before; convincing by logic, or by indirect pecuniary 
argument, where either was possible, and fighting with the most determined 
energy those who could not be gained. Among the latver was a powerful 
canal proprietary, whose attacks upon his project he triumphantly repelled. 

In 1837, during Mr. Hudson’s mayoralty parliament granted an act to 
the York and North Midland Company, with a capital of £446,666. This 
was in the period of the second railway mania of England. Mr. Hudson 
was appointed by the directors chairman of the company. ‘The onerous 
duties of his magisterial station did not abate his zeal in his railway labors. 
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He managed the negotiations with the landholders with the most consum- 
mate tact, and it was certainly in great part due to his abilities, that while 
men of capital in York had estimated the cost of the road at more than 
£7,000 a mile, and while the North Midland actually cost, for land, £5,000 
a mile, the cost for land on Mr. Hudson’s line, averaged ‘only £1,750. The 
result of this extraordinary vigor was, that the road, its length being twenty- 
three-and-a-half miles, was opened on the 29th May, 1839; and on the Ist 
of July, 1840, steam communication was fully established between York and 
the metropolis. It was a proud day for Hudson. He stood confessed, by 
all of his associates, and by all who had noticed his efforts and achievement, 
a man of extraordinary power. 

About this time he retired from the mayoralty, in the enjoyment of a high 
popularity, the award of his judicious political administration, conjoined with 
the admiration of his skill and vigor in effecting the railway, and a just ap- 
preciation of the benefits which he had thus conferred upon the city. A 
testimonial acknowledging in warm terms the advantages derived from his 
official and other labors, was presented him, signed by the inhabitants of the 
town, and also by the nobility of the county. 

The next effort of Mr. Hudson was for a railway from York to Scarbor- 
ough, an attempt in which Sir John Rennie had failed, being unable to ob- 
tain the required capital. Mr. Hudson obtained the grant of £500 for the 
survey of a route, but the road was not at that time constructed. His next 
step, in 1840, was a bold one—it was the lease, in which he was aided by a 
few of his colleagues at the directors’ board of the York and North Midland, 
of the entire Leeds and Selby line, for thirty-one years, at £17,000 per an- 
num. 

The object was to avert the competition of the latter with the former, 
for the Leeds and York traffic. The bargain was made on the sole responsi- 
bility of Hudson and his associates. A meeting was called to consider the 
negotiation, and the company were so well satisfied of its policy, that it was 
unanimously approved, and the chairman warmly commended for effecting 
the arrangement. It proved highly beneficial to the company. 

The next project of Mr. Hudson was to assist the Great North of England 
company through with their road. The company had been chartered in 
1836, with a capital of £1,330,000, and an intended length of seventy-six 
miles. They had stuck in the work, unable to reach Newcastle. Mr. Hud- 
son undertook to effect the object by a combination of companies. At his 
call, the delegates of six railroad companies convened in September, 1841, 
and his scheme was laid before them. Nothing definite was, however, de- 
cided at this time. He then pressed it on the attention of his own com- 
pany, the York and North Midland, now in a very prosperous state, and not 
having then acquired the power to control the whole money market, he re- 
commended that the requisite sum, £500,000, should be raised by several 
companies, leasing the Great North of England road for ten years, the shares 
to be divided proportionally to the rent they guarantied. The Board of 
Trade granted its approval of the scheme, and it was effected. In connec- 
tion with this, the Newcastle and Darlington, designed to open an eastern 
communication with Edinburgh, was projected, and Mr. Hudson was elected 
chairman of the company. It was incorporated by act, in June, 1842. In 
this road, Mr. Hudson subscribed five times as much as any other director, 
and to prevent any delay, took upon himself a responsibility from which 
most men would have shrunk appalled, taking the entire risk of the pro- 
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posed six per cent guaranty, upon one of the companies engaged in the 
affair declining to be a party thereto. 

In this undertaking, Mr. Hudson was by the dean and 
chapter of Durham, with all the foree the church could command. But 
their opponent was not daunted by their power. The victory was his, and 
80 ape gon was their defeat, that they were forced to the very mortifying 
issue of selling their land for the uses of the road, to Mr. Hudson, at about 
one-fourth of the price they had demanded. 

The affairs of the North Midland road having taken an unfortunate turn, 
the dividends diminishing, and the efforts of the directors to reduce the ex- 
penses, proportionately to the reduced revenue, failing, a meeting of stock- 
holders appointed a committee, consisting of Mr. Hudson and six others, to 
effect a remedy, if possible. Mr. Hudson astounded them by the report 
that the expenses could and should be reduced from £40,000 to £22,000 
annually. The men whose management was thus indirectly impeached, 
were of course tremendously incensed. A bitter contest arose. Mr. Hudson 
supported his report, showing the practicability of the reforms, and exbibit- 
ing his perfect understanding of all that related to railroads, from general 
principles down to the slightest minutia. He directed their attention to the 
affairs of his own peculiar road, the York and North Midland, of which he 
was still chairman, and which was in a very prosperous condition. What 
he proposed for the North Midland was simply what was in operation on his 
own line. The company sustained his propositions. Nine of the directors 
were recommended to resign; six of them complied with the advice, and Mr. 
Hudson and his colleagues of the committee took their places. In spite of 
all efforts of the former managers and their friends to embarrass his ef- 
forts, the reform was effected. In the first half-year, he saved £11,530 
to the company, and yet the efficiency of the management was improved. 
The result was a great increase in the value of the shares. 

The railway-clearing system, designed to obviate the inconvenience of 
transporting passengers and freight from one train to another, at the dif- 
ferent junctions, was brought forward in 1841, suggested by Mr. Morison, 
and strongly supported by Mr. Glyn and others. Mr. Hudson came to its 
support, at a time when its sanction was most required, and when it 
would be most effectual. The system prevailed, and commenced opera- 
tion upon two roads in January, 1842. 

In 1843 he again turned his attention to a York and Scarborough 
line, and recommended the matter to the attention of the York and North 
Midland. A bill was soon after obtained and the road constructed. 

Three competing lines centered in the town of Derby, and Mr. Hudson 
now undertook to carry out his anti-competition principles in regard to 
them. His coadjutors, from conviction or personal hostility, opposed the 
design, as did some of the leading proprietors. He found it difficult to 
get a committee to confer on the subject. However, he met the propri- 
etors of each company in separate meeting, laid out his plan, and answered 
all objections. He assured them of a saving of expenses of £25,000 a 
year, by his plan, and an addition of £20,000 from extra traffic. A 
strong opposition was made, but by argument and good management, he 
carried his point. The three roads, bringing together a capital of above 
£5,000,000, were united, and Mr. Hudson became chairman to the united 
directory, and as such virtual chief of the Midlands Railway. The result of 
the union fully confirmed the wisdom of the scheme. 
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The next effort of Mr. Hudson, the same year, 1843, was to extend this 
Midlands’ road northward. As one part of this plan, he and Mr. George 
Stephenson, whom Mr. Hudson first met about 1833, purchased the Dur- 
ham Junction Railway between them for £88,500. The rest of the scheme 
was soon effected, and on the 18th June, 1844, the line was opened to New- 
castle, (a town on the extreme north of England,) an event which was cele- 
brated by a grand ovation. The work had been long desired, but no one 
had been found until now competent to complete it. Members of parliament 
attended the meeting, and uttered panegyrics on Hudson in the finest styles 
of eloquence they could command. Delighted corporations of venerable 
cities sent in the most eulogistic addresses; shareholders were wild in their 
praises. The obligations of the north of England to him were declared and 
universally felt to be incalculable, and his popularity in that region was there- 
fore unbounded. 

But his visicn northward did not stop at Newcastle. Edinburgh had 
been long in his eye, and he determined to reach the ancient capital of 
Scotland, at whatever effort. While engaged in the operations last de- 
scribed, he subscribed £50,000, in two thousand shares of £25 each, on his 
own responsibility, in a projected line between Newcastle and Berwick, 
which was in want of capital. These shares, from which, it is said, he might 
have realized £30,000, he gave to his favorite line, the York and North 
Midland, contented with the benefit to the company, and with the improved 
prospect of reaching Edinburgh. He also induced the Newcastle and Dar- 
lington Company to undertake the extension of their line, then building, to 
Berwick. The Newcastle and Darlington, in which he was also concerned, 
was completed in August, 1844, and Mr. Hudson had the satisfaction to 
announce, simultaneously with its opening, that all its heavy debts were dis- 
charged—a circumstance that was deemed very remarkable, and a novelty 
withal in railroad enterprise. 

In 1844, a scheme was brought before parliament, intended to bring all 
the railroads in the kingdom under the direct and almost exclusive super- 
vision of the government in regard to tolls, passenger accommodations, and 
the general management of affairs, and within fifteen years to transfer them 
entirely to the possession of the crown, by purchase. The railway proprie- 
tors became highly excited at what they regarded a most unjust and tyran- 
nical attempt on the part of the government. A meeting immediately took 
place, in which nearly all the great railways were represented. Mr. Hud- 
son, as chairman of the meeting, made a speech analytic of the bill, which 
he denounced as a measure that would depreciate railway property, and be 
injurious to the public welfare. Others followed in the same style, and a 
perfect harmony seemed to prevail amoug men and companies who had 
been at violent enmity before, all forgetting their quarrels in the common 
danger of their dividends. Parliament was flooded with petitions against 
the bill, and every possible effort was made to defeat it by Mr. Hudson and 
the leading men associated with him. Deputations waited upon the minis- 
ters, one of these being the representatives of twenty-nine companies, hay- 
ing capital to the amount of £50,000,000; and the spokesmen of this body, 
Mr. Hudson, Mr. Glyn, Mr. Russell, and others, used every art to persuade 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone to withdraw the bill. Mr. Hudson also 
wrote a long and able letter to Mr. Gladstone, endeavoring to convince the 
minister of the injustice and errors of the scheme. But it was in vain. 
Ministers recognized and felt the tremendous power of the leagued interest 
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in opposition to them, but determined not to yield. But the legislature 
was besieged and worried with more effect, and the ministry, with even such 
men in it as we have named, was obliged to retreat. A milder act, limited 
entirely to new roads, was substituted, and from this the victorious railway 
combination withdrew its opposition, the restrictions on new companies 
benefiting rather than injuring those already established. 

In 1844, railway competition began to rage, and Mr. I{udson beset him- 
self to averting the unfavorable effects from those roads in which he took 
especial interest, and to discountenancing the whole movement. He de- 
clared that “all competing lines which had no local traffic were unworthy 
the support of parliament,” and that he “ would not be connected with any 
line which competed with an existing railway.” He refused his sanction to 
many, on the ground that they would not pay, at the same time that the 
use of his name would at once have raised them to a premium. At this 
time, the dividends of the York and North Midland, the London and Bir- 
mingham, and the Grand Junction, were ten per cent, and that of the 
Stockton and Darlington fifteen per cent. The rate of no other road was as 
high as either of these. 

In 1845, came the third and most mischievous of the English railway 
manias, which has been described in an article on the English railways, 
published in a previous number of the Merchants’ Magazine. It is here 
that the shadow falls upon the name of the Railway Monarch, and it is fit- 
ting therefore to remark at this point, that up to this period, his course had 
been, beyond all question, prudent, wise, and successful, and that to the na- 
tion he had rendered eminent service, deserving the thanks of every person 
in the realm. He had displayed rare tact and judgment in all his measures ; 
the integrity of his motives was unimpeached; and he had on several re- 
markable occasions neglected his own personal interest, where it could have 
been advanced by means the most fair and honorable, and the temptation 
of which few men could have resisted, in favor of some existing company, 
or of some undeveloped project, that stood high in his regard. His name 
had never been connected with any scheme which was not designed to be 
earried out; before his sanction was obtained to any proposed road, he 
must be convinced it was no plan to speculate upon the availibility of his 
name, and that it would not be a loss to the stockholders after it should be 
built. 

At this time, “ his influence extended seventy-six miles over the York 
and North Midland; fifty-one over the Hull and Selby and Leeds and 
Selby ; over the North Midland, Midland Counties, and another, one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight miles; over the Neweastle and Darlington, and the 
Great North of England, one hundred and eleven miles; while over the 
Sheffield and Rotherham, the York and Scarborough, the North British, 
Whitby and Pickering, it affected near six hundred more, making a total 
of 1,016 miles, all of which were successful in developing traffic, and equally 
successful in paying good dividends.” 

Of course, when the excitement of 1845 arose, and everybody’s eye was 
turned toward such a man, “success like this,” says Francis, “sanctified the 
power of Mr. Hudson, and for a time no oth«r name was heard in the great 
world of railways. In the journals of the day men read of his wonderful 
doings. The press recorded his whereabouts; the draughtsman penciled 
his features. His name was connected with preference, shares, and profits. 
He wielded an influence in England unparalleled and unprecedented. Peers 
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flattered the dispenser of scrip, and peeresses fawned on the allotter of pre- 
miums. It was told with pleasure and repeated with delight, that his em- 
pire extended over a thousand miles of railway. His fortuve was computed 
with an almost personal pride. Almacks was deserted when Albert-house 
was full. The ducal crest. was seen on the carriage at his door. The 
choicest aristocracy of England sought his presence. Foreign potentates 
sued for his society.. The coronet of the peer was veiled before the crown 
of the railway king. The minister paid his court, and the bishop bent in 
homage. The ermine of the judge lost its dignity, and the uniform of the 
officer its pride. The Christian banker and the Hebrew capitalist alike ac- 
knowledged his greatness. Stories were plentiful of the fortunes he had 
won, and the dividends his enterprises had paid. ‘The fame of Sir Robert 
Peel,’ said a journalist, ‘has given way to that of Mr. Hudson. The reunion 
of the plotting statesman courted his presence, and the soiree of the scien- 
tific marquis was incomplete without him. The Duke of Leeds ‘esteemed 
his friendship, and thought bis name would be beloved for ages to come.’ 
The prince-consort was proud to be introduced to him, ‘shook hands very 
heartily with the member, (he was then in the House of Commons,) and 
remained in conversation with him for some time.’ Men heard of his buy- 
ing estates, and they honored him. They read of his purchasing Loudes- 
borough, and they worshiped him. He beeame possessed of Newby-hall, 
and the name of John Law was fondly coupled with that of George Hud- 
son. His alliance was sought by patricians; his children were the com- 
panions of peers. 

“ When his name graced an advertisement men ran to buy the shares. 
In lines known to be worthless, in which no business was doing, if & rumor 
was judiciously spread that Hudson was after them, the stock exchange was 
in a ferment, and prices rose enormously, to the loss of the holder when the 
contradiction came. He was their railway potentate ; their iron king ; their 
golden god. His appearance on the platform was a perfect ovation. Sober, 
steady-minded men shouted with joy. Shrewd speculators supported them, 
and one intense, universal homage greeted the image they had set up. The 
thought of ten per cent enraptured them, and the loud applause which 
hailed his periods would only have been justified by the oration of a 
Macaulay or the Saxon of a Peel. Over railways and managers of railways 
he maintained an imperial sway. His energy bore down all opposition. 
When he rose in wrath, boards of directors were scattered before him; 
when he spoke in anger, shareholders denied their own proposals.” 

The fame of Mr. Hudson was confined to no party in England, nor to 
that country itself. As was said at the time, “so strong is his fame felt, 
that you cannot take up any newspaper, whether tory, whig, or radical, 
whether local or metropolitan, nay, whether English or continental, without 
finding some article in his praise.” 

At this period a subscription was opened for the benefit of Mr. Hudson, 
in which some of his over-heated admirers honestly joined, no doubt, while 
others assisted out of mere selfishness, in the hope of turning the matter to 
account. That the latter motive predominated was sufficiently proved by 
subsequent occurrences. This testimonial excited much attention, and was 
the object of much deserved satire. The first railway men of the day were 
“down on it.” It was certainly in very bad taste, to make up a pecuniary 
acknowledgment to one already a Croesus, and was objectionable on several 
accounts. But it was significant of the times, when money was the grand 
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object of pursuit to all, and sentiment was entirely out of the market. The 
amount subscribed was nearly £20,000, of which £16,000 was paid in. 

Mr. Hudson’s exertions in behalf of the projects he espoused, are de- 
scribd as absolutely astonishing. “Nothing seemed to wear his mind ; 
nothing appeared to weary his frame. He battled in parliamentary com- 
mittees, day by day ; he argued, pleaded, and gesticulated with an earnest- 
ness which rarely failed in its object. One day in town cajoling a commit- 
tee, the next persuading an archbishop. In the morning, adjusting some 
rival claim in an obscure office; in the afternoon, astonishing the stock ex- 
change with some daring coup de main. At one time entertaining half the 
peerage ; at another, purchasing princely estates to thwart a rival.” 

In addition to forwarding the schemes in which he had enlisted, Mr. Hud- 
son had the task also of defeating attempted lines that would prove injuri- 
ous to those built by him, or placed under his protective care, or that were 
in competition with the projected lines which he favored, or which, for what- 
ever other reasons, he deemed inexpedient ; and had also to resist the en- 
croachments of powerful existing companies upon his favorite roads. 

The achievements etlected by Mr. Hudson up to the year 1845 have been 
already detailed. The most remarkable measures effected by him in that 
year were as here described. The Newcastle and Darlington Company, in 
which he had an especial interest, from the fact of its being a portion of his 
Edinburgh route, and to effect the completion of which he had exerted him- 
self, at the time, to his utmost, had become critically situated, its property 
being in real jeopardy, Just at this moment, the Great North of England ' 
Company (York and Darlington) came into the market. Every one saw 
the necessity of this line to the well-being of the former, and its proprietors 
taking advantage of this, demanded a ten per cent guaranty, a creation of 
new shares on the same terms, and the stock to be purchased in 1850, at 
the rate of £250 for every £100 share. It was a hard and oppressive bar- 
gain, and so Mr. Hudson felt it. But George Stephenson declared “ it 
must be done,” and so thought Mr. Hudson—and accordingly he signed the 
contract. The shares of the Great North of England, which had been at 
£200, rose immediately after to £255. Mr. Hudson knew what would be 
the result, but he did not buy, nor had he held before a single share in that 
line. 

Soon after this affair, he effected another mammoth defensive lease of the 
Hull and Selby line; and the Manchester and Leeds endeavoring to injure 
that company by a road from Leeds to Hull and East Riding, he thwarted 
their design by the magnificent purchase, on his own account, of Loudes- 
borough from the Duke of Devonshire, which was effected at an immense 
cost. He afterward purchased the Whitby and Pickering line, to relieve 
one of his favorite roads of its competition, at a cost of £80,000, which 
was £50,000 less than it had cost the former proprietary. This, with the 
exception of one other matter, brings his career up to the close of 1845. 

That exception was his connection with the Eastern Counties Road, run- 
ning from London through Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, a length of one 
hundred and twenty-six miles, being the longest railroad in the kingdom. 
The initiative in this road was taken in 1831, and a bill was obtained in 
1836, with a capital of £2,133,333. This appears to have been, through- 
out, the worst managed road in England. It “excited more attention, 
caused more alarm, created more correspondence, and, unhappily, witnessed 
more accidents than any other railway.” It was always involved in difli- 
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culty, and its shares were at one time at fifty per cent discount. The pro- 
prietors finally concluded to call upon Mr. Hudson to retrieve their affairs, 
and he accepted the call, and became chairman of the company. But he 
failed,—and the charm of his power was dissolved. The heavy liabilities 
of the concern, the efforts of a fierce rival company, with all the other ob- 
stacles that met him were too much even for his energy. The fatality that 
had followed the road from the outset, clung to it still, and completely sunk 
the reputation whose strength had appeared invulnerable. In the despera- 
tion of the case, Mr. Hudson departed from his usual discreet policy, for 
which it was justly regarded by the public, when it became known, as a 
poor excuse that this was an exceptional case, requiring an exceptional 
treatment. The unwise experiment was made, of declaring dividends which 
had not been earned, and paying them out of the capital. The artifice was 
intended to keep up the value of the stock. Mr. Hudson had invariably 
succeeded in enlarging the dividends of those lines he had been connected 
with, and he was ready to peril everything, it seems, rather than it should 
‘be otherwise now. The imprudence was bitterly paid for. 

The great catastrophe that wound up the excitement of 1845, with the 
personal miscarriage of the Eastern Counties, completely demolished that 
wonderful power which men had so long admired and courted. The Rail- 
way King, stripped of crown and scepter, was sent into ignominious exile. 
The revulsion in popular feeling was fierce, and he was now as intensely 
hated as he had been before loved. The more sweet had been the accents 
of praise, the more bitter were now the objurgations uttered by the same 
tongues against that name. It was a malignant delight to repeat and repeat 
over again the thousand stories of his unheard-of villainies. Every sug- 
gestion of crime, however improbable, was as readily believed, as had been 
every fancy, however impossible, of his dividend-creative power. The press 
poured forth a continued stream of its most withering invectives, and the 
public lustily cheered these valiant assailers of the dead lion. One single 
man, one isolated name, was the fixed mark of the concentrated scorn, the 
inveterate hatred, the unmitigated contempt of the whole British isles—and 
so tremendous was the weight of his turpitude, that it does not appear to 
have been thought that any other man living in the empire had ever been 
guilty of a peccadillo. Whoever had lost his means, whoever had given 
away a house and home and held utterly worthless scrip in place of it, who- 
ever had ruined a good business, whoever had exchanged meat for moon- 
shine, whoever, in short, had his folly to bewail, and felt the chagrin of his 
own stupidity, wanted somebody upon whom to vent the contents of his 
overcharged vial of spleen, and found a most convenient subject therefor in 
the person of Mr. George Hudson. There was now in England a Railway 
Demon, and his many roads were but iron ways for transporting the whole 
realm to the infernal latitudes. 

It is not our purpose to uadertake any justification of Mr. Hudson. Let 
his defense come from the place where he had and may yet have his ene- 
mies, and where his character is a matter of more concern than here. Our 
interest in the man is mainly for the events with which he was connected. 
Still, we will venture simply to remark, that on reviewing the charges made 
against him, it appears very clear to us, that he was guilty of little requiring 

a harsh judgment, and that in most of the cases of alleged fraud upon his 
part, the appearance arose merely from acts to which the worst character 
that could be given was imprudence. Let it be remembered, too, that he 
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should be judged “ by the light of that feverish mania which possessed the 
world in 1845, rather than by that high moral tone which belongs quite as 
much to quixotism as to Commerce.” He should at least be allowed the 
privilege of having his acts weighed by the prevailing and approved system 
of mercantile practice, and not by a special purism invented for the occasion, 
or borrowed from men regarded at other times as theorists or fanatics. As 
Francis says: “ Judged of by the principles and practices of the Stock Ex- 
change, (and in this light they should be viewed,) his acts are almost pure. 
Compared with deeds which have yet to be publicly unveiled—with the 
doings and dealings of provisional committee-men—with the men and meas- 
ures of other railways—with the uses and abuses of other directors, Mr. 
Hudson’s transactions assume ail the difference between great cupidity on 
his part, and great crime on theirs.” 

Personally there is nothing in the appearance of Mr. Hudson that would 
lead any one to excess of either admiration or aversion, or indicate anything 
remarkable in him. A plain, solid-looking man, with a large and heavy 
build; a keen, penetrating gray eye; a broad, wrinked, and severe face ; 
gray and scanty hair; a nervous and rather peculiar gait, somewhat shuf- 
fling; in dress inclined to be careless. Such was his appearance in the 
hight of his divinity, when thousands crowded for a sight of him, and his 
presence was everywhere a triumph. His words excited the eagerly listen- 
ing multitudes to a madness of enthusiasm, and he was no orator. His 
speech was rapid, without grace of delivery; his utterance somewhat thick, 
and he affected no refinement of manner. He pitched at once into his sub- 
ject, and said what he had to say in the fewest words he could put it in. 

His main characteristics have been exhibited. There were other points 
worthy of mark. Although possessed of unlimited power, he was never a 
tyrant. He was of exceedingly liberal and open hearted nature, and seemed 
to enjoy as much pleasure in benefiting others as in securing a profit to him- 
self; extending his generosity in cases where the motive could not be ques- 
tioned, even to his enemies, and delighting in secret charities. He did not 
in prosperity forget his early friends, nor his own origin. His highest pride 
was that he had sprung from the people, and had been the architect of his 
own fortunes. When the aristocracy worshiped him, he did not return 
them a reciprocal homage; he knew them well, and it was enough that he 
had the power to extort their fealty, and that he understood the means of 
managing them. He was very forgiving of injuries—leniency, contrary to 
what would be supposed of such a man, being one of his failings. 

Beside the causes of his success enumerated, one was an excellent arith- 
metical capacity, enabling him to form in his head the most elaborate com- 
binations of figures in a very brief time. Another thing was his close per- 
sonal attention to minutie ; nothing was too small to be overlooked or to be 
left to others, if he could see to it himself. He examined personally every 
department of the roads under his management, and knew the duties of ev- 
ery man. He increased or lightened the duties of each according to the 
disparities he noticed, thus equalizing the labors and gaining the confidence 
of those employed. All his letters and communications had the same refer- 
ence to details. 

As a politician, Mr. Hudson was originally a friend of Sir Robert Peel, 
but abandoned him when he sacrificed protection. When only two years 
in the house, he took a place among the leaders of the opposition. His 
opinion, on whatever subject of national polity expressed, was always listened 
to with respect, and on all railway matters he was admitted authority. 
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One point only remains to be remarked upon. That is, in regard to the 
influence of Mr. Hudson in raising the great mania of 1845, and the degree 
of responsibility attaching to him in regard to either its origin or its conduct. 
We do not propose this as a moral question, but as one simply of the extent 
of individual power. As to the matter of origin, it certainly was not the 
efforts of Mr. Hudson, nor the effects of his success conjoined, that created 
the great railway excitement of that year. These contributed, of course, to 
the movement, but would not alone have raised it. The field was too large, 
and there were too many laborers within it, prominent as he was among 
them all, for that result from the sole achievements of a single man. Rail- 
ways were springing up in all parts of the kingdom, and men powerful in 
wealth and influence, and energetic in action, were engaged in forwarding 
them. The benefits of railroads were being everywhere seen, and the gen- 
eral excitement of course would be more developed through the combined 
local feeling, aroused by the independent exertions within the particular dis- 
tricts of the projectors and capitalists of each, and by the benefits plainly 
seen to flow from railroads within or contiguous to these districts, than from 
any report of the doings at large of Mr. Hudson. The natural desire of 
local improvement, joined of course with, or made up of the hope of individ- 
ual gain, was then one chief cause of the excitement of ’45. Railroads had 
been tried, and their vast utility fully proved—proved far beyond the pre- 
vious conceptions of the most sanguine. The result had totally removed the 
prejudices of the people, and made railroads an object of most eager desire 
among them. It had disarmed, too, the powerful opposition before existing 
to them. The proprietors found they had as much interest in railways as 
other classes, and very few of them were indifferent to anything that prom- 
ised to better their revenues.. They were lovers of money as fervent even as 
the class they had ridiculed for its devotion to pelf, and when they unex- 
pectedly found that the innovation which they had feared was to cut off their 
receipts and ruin their estates, would enlarge the one and enhance the worth 
of the other, they were not too prejudiced at all to change their opinions and 
acts. Railroads were regarded by them first with tolerance, then with high 
favor; they talked no more of the hiss and smoke of the engine, of the fear- 
ful speed, of the murdered pheasants and foxes, of the frightened horses and 
milkless cows. ow they loved the whiz and rush of the locomotive, were 
enamored of its beauties, cherished it as capable of giving life to their hills 
and health and pleasantness to their fields. They looked now to the big, 
pitchy mass of smoke rolling over their meadows as a veritable pillar of cloud 
to guide their estates out of the grim wilderness of incumbrances and mort- 
gaged proceeds. They became, relics as they were of the past, thorough 
progressionists, the most ardent supporters of the most imprudent of all 
Democrats. 

Of course, thousands of the needy, the avaricious, and the ambitious 
grasped at a similar hope. They had seen for themselves many of the ad- 
vantages, and had heard credibly of the dividends of railroads. It is impos- 
sible, indeed, as all experience, from the time of the first money fever to the 
last, has amply demonstrated, that any enterprise, certain, reasonable, or 
fair, for the rapid multiplication of money, can be projected, provided it is 
not by statute or otherwise made exclusive, into which an immense multi- 
tude will not at once rush, of all who have means, and all who can get credit 
for the means which they do not possess. A very large portion of the fa- 
cility and extent of these movements in modern times is likewise to be at- 
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tributed to that very intelligence which is considered the proper preventive 
or check for them. This popular intelligence, however respectable, is not, 
and in the nature of things cannot be for centuries yet, what we should term 

rofound. The newspaper and the other means of popular information en- 
joyed in these times, have yet as their best fruits—and very valuable fruits 
they are, too—produced only a superficial intelligence, at least as regards all 
matters concerning the production of money and the agglomeration of wealth. 
It is very doubtful if men can ever be disciplined into a true system of their 
everlasting Pursuit of Gain. The principles on which it should be based are 
so difficult to get at, so very easily lost sight of when found, and the prize is 
itself so very dazzling and bewildering, that men will break through all rules, 
forget all precautions, and run each one the way his own individual motivity 
directs him. Certain men have certain natural tendencies, intuitive percep- 
tions, sympathies, or affections whichever they may be called, which infallibly 
guide them to the object they have in desire. Others, with weaker intuition, 
but very good operative brains, are so much benefitted by the illumination 
of letter-press and other intelligence agencies of the day, as to be enabled to 
calculate very fairly between safe chances and desperate ones, and generally 
get in the right car when they are on a journey. But for the mass of men, 
intelligence does neither of these things. It gives nobody at all an intuition, 
and it does very little in altering the texture of brains or in new-shaping the 
mental tendencies. In the main, a man made exceedingly intelligent through 
all the knowledge machines of the time, is yet precisely the natural man he 
was made, only a little more polished or a little more indirect in his way of 
getting at his object. 

We say, then, the Newspaper and its allied agencies make such distem- 
pers as Money Fevers more easy now, more likely to occur, aud more expan- 
sive, than was the case in the ante-newspaper period. The Newspaper & 
Co. are incentors to action still more than they are providers of information. 
They make people move—and move rapidly, eagerly, too; move under the 
stimulus of very animated feelings, where they would before have been per- 
fectly supine, preferring infinitely the insensibility of a nap to the disagreea- 
ble effort of a step in any direction. But while these motors set the world 
stirring, they do not near as well set them moving right—do not by any 
means certainly, for reasons shown, place them on the proper track. 

The leader of a popular movement has perhaps as much need of genius 
in the intelligential age as in any that knew nothing of letter-press, for the 
reason that he has something more of genuine, and a vast deal of self-named 
ability to contend with. Still, there is not half tie importance belonging to 
the leader now. Movements which once depended entirely upon his exci- 
ting power for life, now rise spontaneously. There could be no movement 
oace but through a leader’s exertion—now the movement often comes first, 
and the leader is sought for after: and sometimes, as on several occasions 
recently, never comes. 

That Mr. Hudson had an influence in producing the mania of 1845, is 
certainly fact. His energy, his success, could not be barren of influence up- 
on others. But we have shown where a far stronger power was. So far 
from his originating that great movement, the influence thrown abroad by 
itself in its early progress, (for it commenced and was approaching steadily 
to the crisis years before that event was visible to the most prophetic) prob- 
ably brought him out from behind the counter, and directed to iron ways 
the attention which he would else have given solely to the ways of selling 
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linen. The movement made him one of its agents, but without him the 
movement would still have occurred, the crisis would have still been reached, 
and the catastrophe would have followed; the difference being simply that 
without Hudson the general progress of the fever would have been some- 
thing slower, and the finale longer in arriving. But with Hudson, in all the 
plenitude of his power and popularity, the mania would not have occurred 
when it did, but for the remarkable condition of the money market. That 
circumstance was sufficient, at any time thereabouts, under the existing feel- 
ing in regard to railway, deducting even all that Hudson himself had con- 
tributed to that feeling, to occasion just such a movement as did then occur. 
The sole question remaining, then, is in regard to his conduct of the mania. 
On this point, then, it is proper to remark that such movements among 
the people, when excited, always deperd in a very small degree for their 
course or intensity on the will or actions of any one man. It is too much 
the habit yet, following the method of old historians, who wrote at a time 
when leaders were really far more important men than now, and when the 
popular force was weaker, ignorant of itself and of its directors, and under- 
stood itself by none—imitating these writers, our fashion still is to talk ex- 
clusively of chiefs and leaders as effecting every great thing that is accom- 
plished, as if there were no such thing as a popular mind, no popular energy, 
no popular aim, no popular possibility of doig. Now if the biographers 
and historians of this day, the men who wrote accounts of revolutions and 
crises, and are so enraptured with directing minds, presiding geniuses, mas- 
ter spirits, and all that sort of folks, would withdraw their admiring eyes 
from these glittering characters on the platform, and study awhile the phil- 
osophy of Public Force, they would presently see that in all great move- 
ments, of these times at least, the Multitude, the big Crowd, the great mass 
of the Unknown it is that supplies locomotive power, and that the utmost 
energy of a grand leader, though efficient sometimes at turning-points, is 
almost infinitesimal in comparison with theirs. Popular agitations are not 
to be squared by rule and compass, nor directed by a chief man’s baton. 
The storm may be excited, though that cannot be always done even by great 
men, but when it is up nobody will ride it. It takes its own way, and 
whether there be leaders or whether there be none, the same is the nature 
of its action. It approaches steadily toward a crisis, passes that point, and 
subsides, nor can the ingenuity of all the isolated geniuses that were ever 
“born to be leaders” give it any other expression; not one nor all of them 
can cause a popular commotion to turn backward on its path, or to proceed 
in any part of its journey with an even speed, neither accelerating nor de- 
creasing ; nor can they, by any effort af mental power, prevent the entire 
subsidence of the excitement, after it has once at ained a certain elevation. 
We are not depreciating the actual power of the railway leader; but what- 
ever his influence, and it was great, was astonishing, still the causes which 
called the movement of ’45 into existence, were mainly influences that after- 
ward shaped and directed it. Had Hudson seen fit to oppose the course it 
took, it could not have been changed, and he would have been pushed aside 
by the resistless engine of public will. Some one else would have been the 
Railway King; or had no one appeared of energy sufficient to secure his 
predominance, the office would have been shared among a score of respect- 
able individuals, whose friends would have disputed afterward about their 
several degrees of the responsibility and the effort of the occasion. 
The only question remaining, then, in this connection, is in what manner 
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Hudson administered so much of that government of railway matters as was 
within his hands, which, compared to anything held by other individuals, 
we freely admit to have been something like absolute. On that question, 
we have said as much as we intend, and repeat it simply to show the real 
relation which we have thus traced between this man and the movement of 
1845. Those who would know more of Hudson’s personal criminality or 
honesty, of his errors, inadvertent and willful, of the pervading animus of all 
his actions, or whether he had a spirit in one part of his career radically op- 
posed to that of another, one good, the other evil, must undertake the inves- 
tigation for themselves. 

Eight years have now elapsed since the great revulsion occurred that 
unseated George Hudson from his throne, and broke up the empire he had 
founded. The public tongue, as in all such cases, gradually grew tired of its 
persecution ; its victim began to be forgotten, and for some time he has re- 
mained in comparative insignificance. The effect of the evil which he did is 
gradually being obliterated ; the good all remains, and its fruits are perpet- 
ually multiplying. These will direct men’s favorable thoughts to the man 
who was so instrumental in insuring such benefits. He will be judged 
leniently. It is even thought that the Dethroned may again, before long, 
emerge from his privacy, and resume a moderate control of the Railway 
World. But he will not revive the scenes of ’45; the world submits easily 
enough to the repetition of any delusion, but it is not in the nature of things 
for the same man to lead it twice on the same career of either error or folly. 
It will be, therefore, only a very modified, a republican control only which 
he will regain, if any. He will, probably enough, if restored, achieve no 
further marked distinction. But if he adds nothing to his reputation, he 
will have at least opportunity to purify it. His reinstatement would be the 
best possible evidence of his real character; it would, though signalized by 
nothing of effort or achievement, establish his fame as a safe and upright as 
well as a strong man, on a foundation of iron. If he has been anything else, 
he will assuredly never be recalled to his old dominion ; it is the fate of dan- 
gerous and bad men, whenever they fall from any controlling elevation, to 
remain in their debasement, forever incapable of rising. 


Art, I11—TRAITS OF TRADE—LAUDABLE AND INIQUITOUS. 


CHAPTER V. 


ABOUT CREDIT. 


THE mercantile credit system undoubtedly had its rise in the poverty of 
many who were engaged in the profession, or in their inability to make pay- 
ments for merchandise before it was sold and payment received. However 
that may have been, this system has grown into a great convenience, to both 
capitalists and persons without capital. The capitalist is in want of the in- 
terest on his capital; with this he can sit quietly down and see his posses- 
sions increase. The energetic man without capital can well afford to pay 
the interest, for the chance to make sales of his goods before he pays for 
them. In this manner, his profits will in due time swell him into the capi- 
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talist. There is no peculiarity in merchandising so liable to abuse, as this 
same system of giving credit. And the sagacity required in its management 
enters into the merchant’s business qualifications, as one of the chief ele- 
ments. It is not the purpose here to disapprove of the system on account 
of the evils incidental te it, for it is probable that the tendency of the evils 
is to extirpate themselves. Some of these will here be noticed briefly, with 
a few suggestions to such as suffer them. 

The systematic plan of espionage adopted and perfected by the “ Mercan- 
tile Agencies,” is far from being generally popular, either with those who sell 
the information or those who buy it. Those who are interested in these 
agencies are very well aware that they cannot always rely upon the informa- 
tion received from their agents as free from prejudice, and as being open, 
manly, and fair. And any imagined necessity for such agencies arises en- 
tirely from the attempt to monopolize more trade than rightfully belongs to 
aconcern. Ordinarily, a young man will make sufficient acquaintances in 
course of the time of serving a suitable apprenticeship, to rely upon in the 
commencement of a business. If he has the talent to conduct his business 
in a manner so as to make it an object for strangers to apply to him for a 
credit, they would doubtless give him such references as he could rely upon, 
and this is the only legitimate course to increase a trade. The history of the 
“‘ Mercantile Agency ” is briefly as follows :— 

Some ten years ago, more or less, a merchant in New York, after beeom- 
ing bankrupt in trade, founded an institution which he called the “ Mercan- 
tile Agency.” A title seemingly selected for its sonorous tone and respectable 
appearance entirely, as it is in no respect expressive of the character of the 
institution. Mercantilp Inquisition, as conducted, would have more truly 
expressed its character. The ostensible purpose of the agency was to pro- 
vide a place of reference, at which merchants and others could readily learn 
the true character and standing of all traders, manufacturers, &c., about the 
country, who, from convenience or want of capital, might be disposed to ask 
for credit on merchandise. This, at the outset, looks fair enough: and, 
under a mutual arrangement between debtor and creditor, might be rendered 
mutually beneficial to both parties. On the other hand, let the originator 
of the system, or any of his worthy accomplices, fill a page of one of their 
immense folios about a man’s habits, his peculiarities, his possessions, all of 
which go in to make up a man’s business character, and thus become the 
basis of credit—and these gathered piecemeal from an unreliable source, by 
an irresponsible agent, and the matter assumes an appearance of very serious 
importance. It becomes a matter of life or death to the subject of the in- 
quisitorial process, and the whole proceeding bears upon its face the most 
diabolical jesuitism that has ever cursed the world. Offices of correspond- 
ence were at first opened in the principal cities; from the cities they even 
extended to the largest towns, thence to every village throughout the coun- 
try. The lines of communication are now so perfected, that the movements 
of every trader within the bounds of the United States are chronicled with 
astonishing expedition. Fit tools for this kind of work are usually found in 
the briefless young lawyer, who, from the expectation of business from city 
clients, can write you up almost any sort of a character to suit an emergency. 
All the offices furnish letters of introduction gratis to the “ most prompt and 
efficient attorneys in all parts of the country ”—so the adverisements say ; 
meaning thereby that these same briefless lawyers shall have as much busi- 
ness as their mischief can make. In case of an unjust grudge against an 
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enterprising young neighbor, who has open accounts in any of the large 
cities, how easy to spring a trap upon him that might involve irretrievable 
ruin, although he might be fully solvent. The local agent may be the dis- 
appointed rival of your first love, and has hugged his resentment of your 
success, that he may destroy you at this time. He may be a deacon of an 
antagonistic church, which leaves the virtue of charity entirely out of its 
catalogue of essential acquirements. He may be one with whom you may 
have been opposed in litigation, or one with whom, without blame on your 
part, you may be at open rupture. Your character, from such a source, is 
circulated by post and telegraph, east, west, north, south ; while you are pur- 
suing the equal tenor of your life, you have become notorious for something. 
A thousand folios include a page or more about you and your affairs, with- 
~ out your knowledge or your consent. Go where you may to purchase goods, 
a character has preceded you, either for your benefit or your destruction. 

If any merchant or trader doubts this statement, let him contrive to get 
the report of himself from one of the offices. If he gets a full report, he will 
be satisfied. 

Perhaps a man has toiled on in trade for many years, has denied himself 
and his family every luxury, that he might be enabled to add his scanty 
profits to his capital. Just at the time when he hopes to emerge from his 
cramped position, he finds, to his astonishment, that his creditors begin to 
look coldly upon him, when he asks for the usual small credit which has not 
heretofore been denied him. If so, let him be assured that an insidious en- 
emy from his own town has been tampering with his credit. But in vain he 
may attempt to eflace the suspicion thrown upon him. “ The insignificant 
puppy,” he exclaims; “his mother, the old washerwoman under the bill, 
owes me for the identical clothes she sent her bantling to college in, and for 
those she has never found it convenient to pay.” Yes, perhaps you may 
have occasionally dunned him, and for this imagined insult you will meet 
your destruction at his hands.* 

There is another view to be taken of the “ Mercantile Agency,” in which 
it may be invaluable. When the biographies of our F. M. are to be written, 
it will furnish many interestingly important facts. Therein will be found 
the hopeful young merchant’s small and uncertain beginnings, his Jaborious 
efforts, the number of times he failed, the per centage or no per centage he 
paid at each failure. One man, perchance, has in years gone by, carried 
home your mutton chop, sold you a cabbage, or blacked your boots. One’s 
personal habits, too,can be discovered ; whether he was happy in his family, 
whether his family was a large or a small one, and whether he supported a 
mistress in addition to his family expenses. All these interesting matters, 
being the elements of credit, are recorded with particularity that must be 
exceedingly entertaining to the public after the subject of them becomes a 
millionaire. 

The custom of requiring minute statements from purchasers of goods for 
the purpose of criminating them in case of misfortune, is one not approved 
by liberal and noble minded merchants, yet it is frequently practiced. As a 
general thing, the book wherein such statements are written, is not produced 
openly, and the new customer frankly told that in it he must be enrolled, 
and from the record there be measured and managed according to his means. 
It is kept in some out-of-the-way corner, within the reach of a particular 





* A true Case, 
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clerk, who often writes therein, and is ever ready to swear to what is written. 
The salesman or partner who does the agreeable for the concern, smoothly 
ingratiates himself into the confidence of the young merchant, when he makes 
his first purchase. In an easy, off-hand, flattering manner, he will contrive 
to draw out of him most of the particulars of his life, prospects, and hopes. 
These may be given with all the colorings of the hopeful, ingenuous, ener- 
getic ardor of youth. The man behind the screen, with the reference book, 
makes no allowance. Expectations are recorded as realities, imaginations as 
facts. The book is closed, and thrust back into its hole for future use. The 
young merchant, nothing suspicious that such apparent gentlemen can do 
otherwise than honorably and kindly by him, perhaps begins to respect them 
as patrons—at any rate, he has submitted to their heartless attentions with 
resignation, if not for the love of them. A larger quantity of goods is forced 
upon him than he has a market for; he is charged larger prices than his 
market will bear; he gets many styles of goods not suited to his market ; 
he makes some bad debts: these are all causes of failure, and he fails. Now 
the tone of his patrons is changed. No profanity is sufficiently sacriligious 
to furnish epithets to heap upon him; no insult is too gross to cast at him; 
no fate here or hereafter is bad enough for such a “swindling scoundrel!” 
Nothing is said about looking to the man’s account, to see how much more 
he has paid in profits than he now owes. But the questions are asked— 
“Can he be intimidated?” “Can he be criminated ?” Under these cireum- 
stances, a complaint may be entered against him for fraud, or some one other 
of the technicalities applied often to honest men who are unfortunate in busi- 
ness. In consequence of such proceedings, a failed merchant has to submit 
to an ordeal more terrible to the sensitive mind than death. His business 
is gone, his small capital is gone, his reputation is gone, his courage is gone. 
His wife and children, dearer to him than his own soul, are slighted and in- 
sulted. It is not possible to pile more torture upon humanity than he is 
made to bear. This is no fiction; there are thousands who will admit it as 
fact, and within their own experience. Yet we often hear the expression— 
“Kindness to unfortunate debtors!” Yes, kindness there may be toward 
men who have managed in such a manner as to save a fortune by failure ; 
kindness toward knaves whose knavery is too deep for your capacity ; kind- 
ness, in some cases, toward connections; but kindness, or the least consid- 
eration from any benevolent motive, toward unfortunate debtors, who may 
have been so imprudent as to have made any favorable statements of their 
affairs, is perfectly apocryphal. It is in the exception, not the rule. 

If the reader has ever had the privilege of the inner sanctum of a large 
dry goods jobbing house in Boston or New York, he will recognize the fol- 
lowing colloquy as no uncommon occurrence. Let it be understood as tak- 
ing place between a merchant and his confidential clerk :— 

Merchant. “Mr. Jones, how about our customers Holfast & Driver—do 
they pay us promptly ?” 

Jones. “A little behind, Sir. Extended their last note.” 

Merchant. “How much do they owe, Mr. Jones, and when due ?” 

Jones. “Two thousand dollars, sir, and all coming due within sixty 
days.” 

Merchant. “They have sometimes asked fo. an introduction to other 
houses when it was not convenient. Advise them now, Mr. Jones, to extend 
their acquaintance, and give them leave to refer to us. Say to inquirers, 
that we have had the utmost confidence in them, and have always sold 
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them all we could. I think, Mr. Jones, they may last until we get our 
pay. 

Such are some of the unpleasant occurrences that arise out of the credit 
system. But, asa general thing, they cure themselves. The unjust mer- 
chant may acquire great wealth, but with it he justly gets the curses of the 
community. The best advice that can be given to young merchants who 
take credit on their purchases, is that they should avoid all dealing with 
men who make use of any unjust means to obtain their custom. If they 
will not take this advice, they will probably become wiser by their own ex- 
perience. 

The true theory of a safe credit is, that it must always be based upon 
property in existence. A man has no moral right to eat, drink, or wear 
that which he has not the immediate means to pay for. Let the retailer 
get his pay upon the delivery of his goods, and make his payments prompt- 
ly, and the system would work admirably back, through all parties, to the 
producer. Let him be in default, and the consequence devolves in trouble 
and ruin back to every party through which the property passes. If this 
reasoning is correct, the philosophy of credit would require that it should 
invariably cease as soon as the property for which it was given is put to use. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SPECULATIONS, 


Making money by speculation, without regard to the established laws of 
trade, is a matter that can be compared to nothing so well, as to the deal- 
ing in lottery tickets, or some other species of gambling where no sagacity 
is required. There may be one chance in one thousand, or one in ten 
thousand for success, but the odds stand too fearfully against one to encour- 
age the practice. The qualification here made will be easily perceived. 
There are apparent speculations which are based upon the closest caleula- 
tions of demand and supply. Let a merchant ascertain just how much 
of any given article there is in the market, and also just how large the 
demand will be, and he may safely purchase the whole with a certainty of 
realizing a profit. If one of the earliest adventurers to California could 
have foreseen the immense population of San Francisco, and thereupon pur- 
chased the whole tract of land upon which the city now stands, his profits 
in the operation would have been beyond calculation. Such as these must 
be considered truly legitimate operations. But the folly of rushing blindly 
into risks which may be managed by skillful importers, is too absurd 
for any thing more than a passing allusion. Such was the tulip mania in 
Holland. While this raged men were known to give their whole posses- 
sions, amounting to thousands of florins, for a single favorite bulb. The 
Mississippi scheme was another, in which a reckless gambler succeeded in 
fascinating a whole nation. The South Sea bubble is not forgotten. The 
hundreds of companies incorporated for all sorts of imaginable purposes 
have all been described in full, but the ruin and misery caused by the final 
explosions have been terrific beyond description. Yet men will seldom 
learn wisdom only from their own personal experience. The same reckless 
scenes are enacted every year. The land speculations in the State of Maine 
nearly beggared the State. Men left their warehouses, counting-rooms, and 
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stores, and rushed off for townships, village lots, and mill privileges. So 
crowded were the mushroom cities, that barns, sheds, and the privilege to 
lean against the gate posts were in requisition for lodging places. This 
affair did not end in a mere bubble, it ended in the ruin of more than nine- 
tenths of all who caught the contagion. For many years after the question 
was invariably asked by the prudent Boston merchants of applicants for a 
credit—“ Have you had anything to do with the eastern land specula- 
tions ?” 

Some fifteen years ago, more or less, there was an effort made to build a 
city at the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, which was to be 
called Cairo, Streets were graded, house and store lots were laid out for 
miles up the banks of both rivers. Elegant colored maps were exhibited in 
the «astern cities, most minutely particular in design. There was to be a 
bank here, a custom-house there, a church in another place, and fine brick 
and stone dwellings in every direction. A hundred steamers were lying at 
the wharves “ painted like life,” and merchandise was piled about in perfect 
looseness of profusion. Drays were industriously engaged in removing the 
merchandise back into the populated streets. Men, women, and children 
were thronging the squares and sidewalks! Indeed, from the pictured de- 
scription, one would suppose that both Cincinnati and New Orleans were to 
be removed and combined to make Cairo, Such was what Cairo was to be 
according to the representations of the speculators. All the world were in 
some way to pay tribute to Cairo. No wonder that many shrewd men who 
had never seen the location were taken in by the purchase of shares and 
lots. On the map and on the plan, a more desirable location for a great 
city could not be found. However, after all the rage for speculation, the 
city of Cairo remains, to be built. A dilapidated old wharf-boat, a long 
wooden portico with a shanty behind it, called the United States Hotel, a 
flock of geese, a lean pig, and a jackass—these make up what Cairo now is 
in reality. The location of Cairo is everything that could be desired for a 
city; but, unfortunately, there is one disadvantage not mentioned, the water 
overflows the place for fifteen miles back every spring freshet. Large ope- 
rations were really commenced one dry season, but the first freshet carried 
- the buildings down stream except the aforementioned portico and wharf- 

at. 

In the lowlands, on the banks of the Mississippi, are innumerable open- 
ings from the river, called bayous. These dead waters often extend back 
inland for a hundred miles or more. Occasionally they find an outlet into 
a lake, and in such a case afford a natural and convenient canal for the 
transportation of produce to tiie great river thoroughfare. Nothing in real- 
ity or imagination can exceed the terrific scenes to which these green slimy 
waters open. An intolerable stench is incessantly exhaled, to fill the atmo- 
sphere with pestilence. Huge uncouth alligators lazily float upon the sur- 
face, or bask in the sunshine upon the borders; unclean fish tamely lie in 
the dark depths; enormous mud turtles dispute passage with the canoe; 
mottled snakes dart over the floating vegetable fungi; mammoth frogs utter 
their unearthly croakings from the half-immersed tree branches. Where 
the mud rises with sufficient adhesion, the funereal cypress rears its death- 
associating trunk and hangs its boughs with the somber weeds of crapy 
moss; unknown, unheard of vegetation starts up and attains a rankness 
that is suggestive of disease and dissolution. Approach the shore and the 
moceasin snake lies coiled at your feet, with his upper jaw thrown back 
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ready for your reception; swarms of musketoes—not the puny insect of a 
northern clime, but as large as horse-flies—blacken the air, and fix their 
snipe-like bills upon you; spiders as large as walnuts, red, yellow, black, and 
green, draw their webs from tree to tree. There are no birds—nay, it is 
the retreat of the turkey-buzzards ; here they come to digest the offal gath- 
ered from afar, and to rear their young. A silence reigns profound, such 
as may be imagined to have existed through the untold ages before the 
earth was fitted for the residence of man, only to be occasionally broken by 
such noises as one hears with a distempered brain. The scene, in truth, 
might be more highly colored, but few have nerves equal to the task. Talk 
of the waters of the fabled Styx! Old Charon’s craft was a pleasure-boat, and 
his passengers were favored with excursions of cool summer sailing in com- 
parison with what is experienced here. There is but one thing here seem- 
ingly out of place. There is a large white flower, in appearance like the 
lilies of the northern lakes, but of gigantic size. Its stems grow from the 
bottom oftentimes from fifteen to twenty feet, and spread their broad leaves 
upon the water’s surface. The buds throw open their snowy petals aud 
diffuse a delicious fragrance in this desert of death. If there are yet parts 
of the earth unfitted for the residence of man, but in a state of gradual 
transformation, these places are among them. 

A short time ago, as a large number of persons were journeying by steam 
up the Mississippi, there could have been observed one fellow whose identity 
was in no particular danger of being lost in the multitude which thronged 
the boat. He evidently considered himself “some pumpkins” to somebody 
somewhere. Mr. Bubbleham—for, thus shorn of all Christian cognomen, 
our hero had recorded himself with the clerk—made his appearance in 
nankeen pants, white vest, black coat, Leghorn hat, and gold spectacles. 
The spectacles being worn over a pair of light lusterless eyes, left one some- 
what in doubt whether their purpose was to assist his own sight or hinder 
the sight of others. The Leghorn hat covered a bald head, albeit that head 
could not have stood so uprightly upon Mr. Bubbleham’s shoulders yet forty 
years. Upon that head’s being uncovered, the most skeptical would have 
laid aside his doubts in the truth of phrenology by force of the illustration 
afforded by that one development of self-esteem. There it stood, naked 
and glistening—the very intensest expression of predominance over all 
others—over himself. He, of all other men, was the man to make a specu- 
lation of, if he could be bought at his small true value and sold at the large 
value he put pon himself. He was not boisterous or bullying in his man- 
ner, on the couirary, there was a quiet aristocratic bearing about him that 
denoted, not the natural born gentleman, but the excessively cultivated one. 
There was a peremptoriness in his manner of addressing the steward de- 
cidedly rich to the earnest observer of the humorous peculiarities of human 
nature: “John, stop sir, if you please, I intend to breakfast! That white 
fish, John—a portion from behind the front fin, if you please. The hot 
griddle-cakes, John. Now, John, the loaf sugar and the cream for my 
coffee!” His more plebeian-appearing neighbors patiently waited until the 
spectacles were sufficiently employed to dispense with the services of John 
for their-benefit. In the course of the morning Mr. Bubbleham contrived 
quietly to spread out sundry imposing and highly picturesque maps and 
charts upon the table. He thereupon commenced the most eloquent illus- 
trations to the audience which soon circled around him. “ Fine country 
that—heavily wooded and strong bottom ”—‘ Uapital cotton lands after 
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clearing ”—“ Salubrious climate, never freezes, is never very hot” —* Beau- 
tiful clear rivers, navigable for the largest steamboats,” &c. &e. And in the 
excitement of the harangue, the pale stupid features belonging to the gold 
spectacles and the self-esteem development actually flushed. By the oft 
repetition of these commendatory phrases, he had apparently convinced 
himself that these lands were a parcel set off from paradise, and himself 
engaged in the thankless service of ushering the unbelieving thitherward. 
The Mr. Bubbleham had more attractions in himself than had his lands. 
“Tsay, you, aint he a horse ?’’ “ A leetle too slick for me, I vuam—I reck- 
on I have been out there in them diggins!” “ All froth,—wonder if that’s 
why they called him Bubbleham?” Such were some of the undertone com- 
ments while the gentleman was talking. Whether any gulls were caught 
this deponent saith not. If the fact must be told, the hero of this digres- 
sion was nothing more nor less than a veritable land-speculator. He had 
barely escaped making a dozen fortunes eastward, when he found “ his 
occupation was gone.” He traveled west, and succeeded in the same man- 
ner. He went south, and his picture is taken here in full practice upon the 
very bayous afore-described. He, probably, discovered that he was offering 
his wares too near home, for on the next morning the gold spectacles were 
= Mr. Bubbleham hal gone to try his fortunes on board another 

at. 





Art. IV.—COMMERCIAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER XXXIV. 


THE CITY OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


Tuts city is situated (as all know) on the southern bank of the river of 
that name, twenty miles from its mouth, upon a sandy bluff of about sixty 
feet in hight. The city presents by no means a prepossessing appearance 
from the water, as the warehouses on the water’s edge are the only build- 
ings visible, in consequence of the site being a dead level. But after one 
ascends the hill, the beauty of the city strikes him. It is laid out on a very 
liberal scale, and may truly be called a “city of magnificent distances.” 
The streets all intersect each other at right angles, between every two of 
them there is an alley, and at every other corner is a beautiful square, usu- 
ally circular or oval in shape. These and the streets are closely shaded by 
the Pride of India trees, set out by Oglethorpe, which are beautiful in the 
extreme, and which have procured for Savannah the appelation of the forest 
city. Two of the principal streets, viz., Broad and “the Bay,” have grassy 
promenades in the center, with carriage ways on each side. The streets are 
unpaved and quite'sandy,so much so that most business men ride on horse- 
back instead of driving on chaises or buggies. There are no very handsome 
buildings, with the exception of the new custom-house, the Second Presbyte- 
rian and St. John’s (Episcopa!) churches, and perhaps the dwelling-house of 
Joseph S. Fay, Esq. A plain monument to General Gresn, (erroneously 
known as the Pulaski monument,) who was prominent in the attack on the 
city, when held by the British, the corner stone of which was laid by La- 
fayette, stands in the principal square; and a very imposing one to Count 
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Pulaski, who gallantly fell in the same assault, is in the course of erection. 
Many of the antiquated “tabby ” (plastered) houses strike a stranger agree- 
ably from their appearance of venerable respectability. 

Savannah is much resorted to by invalids in the winter, although many 
of those unfortunates who are far gone with consumption find themselves 
obliged to go farther South, to St. Augustine, the climate of which is said 
to be less liable to change, milder, and dryer than that of Savannah. Al- 
though the great deficiency of accommodations there is a drawback on its 
advantages. There are beautiful rides and drives around Savannah—one 
called the “Thunderbolt road,” which leads to the Cemetary of Bonaventure, 
belies the character implied by the name, by being lovely in the extreme. 

The river is muddy usually, and quite rapid, and its banks are flat and 
very uninteresting, so that there are few inducements for marine pleasures, 
and indeed yachting is almost unknown. The country around the city is 
level and unpicturesque; the rides are rendered pleasant only by the dense 
walls of foliage on either side and overhead, almost shutting out any view of 
the fields behind. A prominent constituent in this foliage is the Southern 
moss, by the graceful gray covering of which, any tree which it embraces, 
however ugly it may really be, is rendered beautiful. The fig-tree grows 
luxuriantly here, but the orange is more unfortufate, as it is cut off some- 
times, and perhaps once in twenty years on an average, by frost. About the 
boundary line of Florida is the Northern natural limit for it apparently. 
The society of Savannah is not very gay even in winter, as few parties are 
usually given; and to a stranger the place seems very dull on account of 
the disinclination which the inhabitants seem to exhibit to walking out, al- 
though this may be euhanced by the fact that there is no street correspond- 
ing to the Broadway of New York, and one street is about as much of a 
promenade as another. 

In summer all who have time and money to spare, go either to the North, 
to visit the watering places, or, if they heroically resolve to “expend their 
money in their own State,” in compliance with the urgent appeals of the 
States’ rights papers, they visit the Springs in the mild and fertile Cherokee 
country, where, if they cannot find the elegancies which adorn the fashion- 
able watering places at the North, they can be less under the restraint of 
fashion, and can find more leisure to admire nature in all her purity. 


COMMERCE, 


Few persons after superficially viewing Savannah, could imagine the 
amount of its Commerce. The city contains but about 25,000 free inhab- 
itants, but it is the chief outlet and inlet of a vast cotton-growing region. 
Its Commerce rapidly increases, while that of Charleston seems to have 
reached its climax, and finds difficulty in holding its own. 

The reason for this is, that Savannah is every day extending lines of com- 
munication into those parts of the country whence their produce should nat- 
urally and will come, when proper facilities are afforded for the purpose. 
Charleston early secured a large portion of the trade of Upper Georgia, by 
building a railroad to Hamburg, opposite Augusta, (the South Carolina 
Railroad,) because, by means of the Georgia Railroad from Augusta to near 
Atlanta, where both the Macon and Western Railroads and it join the At- 
lantic and Western or (as it is usually called, from the fact that the State 
owns largely in and controls its management,) State Railroad, which runs to 
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Chattanooga—it (Charleston) is placed on an equal footing with Savannah, 
in regard to the rates on all freight, from or for the region above the june- 
tion mentioned. And the natural consequence was, that the downward 
freight, instead of going directly to Savannah, via the Macon and Western 
Railroads, was usually sent to Augusta, with instructions, to ship it to Sa- 
vannah if there was a river, (7. ¢., if the water was high enough,) as the 
my oie per boats are lower than per rail, and if there was not, to send it 
to Charleston by railroad. The loss to Savannah in this way, which was 
serious, as the river is down about one-half of the time, will soon be obviated 
by the construction of the Au, usta and Waynesborough Railroad, from the 
former to the latter place, which is a station on the Central Railroad, form- 
ing an almost direct line to Savannah; so that planters may send their cot- 
ton, &c., at that place, either direct, or to Augusta, and let it have the bene- 
fit of cheapness of transportation per river, if it is passable, and if not, per 
railroad, at probably a cheaper rate, than to Charleston, as the distance will 
be less. And goods for the up country will possess a like advantage in being 
sent to Savannah. This road will connect directly with the Georgia road it 
is hoped, which would be an advantage which the Charleston people have 
long arduously striven for, but their advances, aided by the stockholders in 
the Georgia Railroad, to the Augusta people to allow them to cross their 
bridge and connect, have been sturdily repulsed, not, as one might suppose, 
simply because they were prejudiced in favor of the seaport of their own 
State, but because such a junction could make but a mere way station of 
their city, and the services of factors and forwarding merchants could hardly 
be required. 

Last year, however, the 8. C. Co. bought land out of the city limits, on 
both sides of the river, and is vigorously pressing forward their road to join 
the Georgia Railroad out of the city. 

Besides the river and the railroad communication (with all its branches 
and extensions) which I mentioned, large quantities of freight pass to and 
from Macon and other landings on the Ocmulgee River, per steamboat ; 
while a considerable coasting trade is carried on along the whole Georgia and 
Florida coast as far as the St. John’s, and up that river to Pilatki. A canal 
is open from the Ogeechee, and a plank road has recently been built to the 
same river. Steamers run regularly to and from Charleston, and some of 
the finest steamships in our steam marine, viz., the Florida, Alabama, Au- 
gusta, and Atlanta, will when the latter is completed, form a semi-weekly 
line to New York, while the “State of Georgia” will run semi-monthly to 
Philadelphia until the line is made a weekly one by the addition of her un- 
built consort, the “ Keystone State.” The Conway, the first of a line of 
British mail steamers, runs between the Bermudas, Savannah, and the Brit- 
ish West Indies, connecting with the British mail Chagres line. Regular 
lines of packets run to all our large ports, while vessels clear with cargoes for 
all parts of the world, with the exception of China and the East Indies. 
The products of the State are as follows:—from the upper or “ Cherokee 
country” she gets upland cotton, white corn, excellen: wheat, and many 
mineral substances, among which are gold, iron, marble, building stone, 
lime, &e, and raises in some parts enough bacon to supply the home demand. 
In the middle or “ wire-grass” region, the chief products are upland cotton 
and pine timber, (the latter per rivers and canal). In the lower or “Sea 
Island” district, sea island cotton, rice, and naval stores, (which is a recent but 
quite successful branch of production here—particularly on the St. Mary’s 
River). Most excellent sugar is also raised in small quantities. 
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Beside the above chief products, the below-named articles are brought 
into market in small quantities by the “crackers,” squatters, and negroes, 
and are sometimes exported, viz: hides, wool, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, 
(peanuts,) tobacco, d&e., &e. 

he principal imports are as follows :—from the Northern ports, miscella- 
neous cargoes of drygoods, groceries, &c., with the peculiar additions of Irish 
potatoes, hay, and gunny bagging from Boston, bacon and coal from Phila- 
delphia, and corn and flour from Baltimore. Hay, timber, and lime is 
brought from Maine. Molasses, sugar, whisky, coil-rope and bacon from 
New Orleans. Molasses, sugar, and fruits from the West Indies. Railroad 
iron, hardware, crockery, and salt from England. 

The division of the chief exports is as follows :—to all the Northern, Brit- 
ish, and French ports, cotton, rice, and naval stores; to the Gulf ports rice 
only; to San Francisco and Cuba lumber and rice. 

The comparative merits of the harbors of Savannah and Charleston have 
been much discussed. The advantage of Savannah lies in possessing a good 
bar, one over which large vessels can come at any stage of tide, while that off 
Charleston harbor is impassable, excepting at high water. The advantage of 
Charleston lies in the fact, that it is only one-third as far from the sea as Sa- 
vannah, and that after the bar is passed no further obstruction is met with, 
whereas in Savannah, at a point about a mile below the city, some wrecks, 
sunk, it is said, by the British, to keep out the French fleet, have made a bar, 
which obliges most vessels to wait for high tide, and sometimes to lighten 
their cargoes. These disadvantages of both places will doubtless be reme- 
died in course of time by science, although Savannah bids fair to be the first 
benefited. 

The business of the planters is transacted by factors, who sell their cotton 
and buy or forward their bagging, rope, &c., on commission. The commis- 
sion merchants buy and sell for foreign parties, and act as agents for ves- 
sels. The country merchants are usually dealers in produce, selling their 
goods before harvest, on the security of the expected crop. Factors and 
commission merchants are usually pledged not to speculate in produce; and 
the speculators form a distinct class of business men. As the Brunswick 
scheme redivus seems to be now attracting some interest, perhaps it may 
be interesting to speculate upon the prospects of its success, which is a mat- 
ter deeply concerning those interested in Savannah. That the harbor of 
Brunswick is an excellent one no one denies, but that it can ever draw 
away much of the trade which now flows to Savannah is very doubtful. 
The trade of Brunswick will, it is anticipated, come via the canal, (partly 

completed during the former ‘‘ Brunswick bubble,”) connecting the Altamaha 
with its harbor, and the proposed railroad from the city to strike the Flint 
River, (thus forming a connection with Apalachicola per steamers,) having 
a branch from Troupville to Albany in Baker County, with the ultimate de- 
sign of extending the main road to Pensacola; having in view, in either 
case, the procural of the through passage from California via the Isthmus 
and New Orleans, and from the Gulf cities, beside the freight and travel of 
the country itself. Now, Savannah having the same objects precisely in 
view, and being hastened by the rise of the Brunswick scheme, last year 
subscribed $600,000 in the name of the Corporation, provided that the 
same amount should be subscribed individually, for building an air line 
railroad to Albany, with the avowed intention of pushing it forward to 
Pensacola in case the Brunswick Company threatens to do the same with 
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their line. Also, if the old filled up canal of Brunswick should be redug, I 
have no doubt that in less than a week there could be commenced a canal 
which it was long since proposed, (probably during the brighter days of the 
Brunswick Canal,) to make, in order to connect the Altamaha (in Tattnall 
Co.) with the Ogeechee River, where the existing canal leaves it. Thus, 
Savannah will ever be equal to Brunswick in its facilities for obtaining the 
trade of this section of country; while its vastly superior capital, its enter- 
prise, and its public spirit, will ever keep it ahead. 

From the wonderful richness of the agricultural and the mineral portions 
of Georgia, and the geographical position of Savannah, together with the 
enterprising character of the people, it is impossible not to foresee for the 
former a prosperity which will eminently entitle it to its title of the “ Em- 
pire State of the South ;” while the “ manifest destiny” of the latter seems 
to be that it will rapidly increase in importance, and permanently occupy a 
position among southern commercial cities, next to Mobile if not to New Or- 
leans. G. 


In connection with the statements of our correspondent, relative to the 
Commerce, ete., of Savannah, we add a few particulars as to the railroads 
which converge to that city, together with some statistics of the cotton, and 
a few other branches of trade. 

The railways which converge to the city of Savannah, with the great ex- 
tensions that are now being made, and others in contemplation, will soon 
connect her with a large part of the best cotton-growing region of the south, 
and increase very largely the shipments from the port. The railways which 
transport cotton and other products intended for the Savannah markets, are 
the following, viz — 

Miles 
Ist. The Central Railroad of Georgia, connecting Macon and Savannah, length.. 192 
2d, Waynesboro’ and Augusta road, connecting Augusta with the Central road 

ED 40 d0'n'd s cx bhewies b cdiwed eh eher ne ddeeee Pee jen MO 
8d. The Milledgeville and Eaton road, connecting these towns with the Central 

RO CONE so 0'0:< vb aida in cache Wades sesscencavesuseds couceens: 98 
4th. The Southwestern road of Georgia, connecting the southwestern counties of 

the State with the Central road and Savannah ..........ceceeeeececeeeees 50 
5th. The Columbus and Fort Valley roads, connecting the city of Columbus and 

the rich valleys of the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers with Savannah, via Ma- 


Cee Oi 0b Conte read 6 vind cc cc cccvescicccasscrceses sovnctiedcuedives 71 
6th. The Macon and Western Railroad, connecting Atlanta and the middle coun- 
ties with the Central road and Savannah,..... Keepc ann ves cbecad even sss -- 101 


7th. The Western and Atlantic Railroad, connecting Chattanooga, and a consider- 
able portion of Alabama, Tennessee, and northern Georgia with Savannah, via 
IEEE IST POE NOME FORT OPE OT TET EET TETETESTT TREE CCT 
8th. The Georgia Railroad, connecting Atlanta and the middle counties of Geor- 
gi& with Savannah, via Augusta, Waynesboro’, and the Central Railroad, or 


via the Savannah river.........cccccccccccscccecs se amnG ee, Od PRES | 
9th. The Athens branch of the Georgia road ............. <0 éangecneee ce ae 
10th. The Washington branch of the Georgia road. ......+...004+ 608d eelteben ae 
11th. The Atlanta and Lagrange road.......s...eeeeeeeeeees cocncsestenne. ae 
12th. The Rome branch of the Western and Atlantic road..... 6.ds6hiwheonaee ae 


13th. The East Tennessee Railroad, connecting Eastern Tennessee with Savannah 82 


—_—— 


MRT: oc ccccdcenancces sande eecnnsccvcccccvedccsaunncsecnced ee 


With the exceptions of Nos. 2, 5, 10, 11, and 13, the railroads enumera- 
ted above have been completed and are now in operation. The five under 
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construction will be finished in a few months. The completion of No. 5 will 
cause an immediate increase in the receipts of cotton at Savannah, to the 
extent of 90,000 or 100,000 bales. The completion of Nos. 2, 10,11, and 
13, will also give an increase of business, but perhaps less in amount. 

In addition to the roads already mentioned, companies have beer formed 
for the construction of a road to connect Savannah directly with the south- 
western part of the State, to be afterward extended to the same point on the 
Gulf of Mexico, and for the extension of the southwestern road. These 
roads, when completed,‘must add much to the business of the city, increas- 
ing largely her imports and exports. 

The following are the total receipts of cotton by the railroads, the river, 
and from other sources, for the past nine years :— 


River and River and 
Railroad from other Total. Railroad from other Total. 
sources. 
bales. | bales. bales. bales. 
299,178 |1848 168,718 288,188 406,906 
248,324 | 1849 208,725 136,300 840,025 
805,016 1850 176,081 186,263 812,294 
74,235 189,076 1851 150,866 200,700 851,566 
139,497 236,029 | 1852 231,210 121,858 353,068 
157,972 245,496 | 


The following table shows the exports of cotton from Savannah from Sep- 
temper 1, 1851, to September 1, 1852, as compared with same time the 
previous year :— 


EXPORTS OF COTTON FROM SAVANNAH, FOR THE YEARS 1850-51 anv 1851-52. 


From Sept. 1, 1851, From Sept. 1, 1850, 
to Sept. 1, 1852. to Sept. J, 1851. 
Goods exported to 8. I. Upland. 8.1, Upland. 
Liverpool eecceccccccees coseccee 6,052 96,364 7,410 122,228 
Other British ports ........ cee'ee's 501 6,461 397 7,108 


Total Great Britain,......... 6,553 102,825 7,807 129,336 


HAvre. .ncccccccccccccscccccces 1,052 11,541 10,546 
Other French ports.........+ cceee toes oeese 590 


Total France. ......secsseoes 1,052 11,541 11,136 
Other foreign ports ..........00+5 shee 2,488 me 4,678 


Total foreign ports .......... 116,849 145,150 


OU da aco ane sa cece nseekne 80,291 22,682 
Providence .... 8,074 on ci 1,633 

145,877 2,599 118,828 
Philadelphia he taht ‘ 17,951 chm 10,835 
Baltimore and Norfolk ..... 4,527 eave 3,366 
COTM. cc cicvess Sevawi eine 17,638 341 3,308 
Other U. S. ports cess 5,600 eee 40 


Total coastwise ....... ; 224,958 8,145 160,642 








841,807 11,642 305,792 


The following table exhibits the exports of rice and lumber from the port 
of Savannah for the two years ending September 1, 1852 :— 
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EXPORTS OF RICE AND LUMBER FROM SAVANNAH IN 1850-51 anp 1851-52. 
From Sept. 1, 1851, From Sept. 1, 1850, 


Rice, Lumber, Rice, Lumber, 
Ports exported to. casks, f et. casks. feet. 

Great Britain .......ccccccece 1,290 6,348,600 3  —- 2,682,900 
SE i <itinibid oidilis 4 E¥aa'e'e0 cea alan dm 2 5,500 
St. John’s and Halifax......... Py OP 2,022,300 20 2,288,900 
ROE 7,987 2,963,400 6,102 2,025,600 
Other foreign ports ........ s'e's 660 4,470,200 1,369 2,146,800 
Total foreign ports........ 9,987 15,804,500 7,496 9,099,700 
Boston, dic........sccececeeee 2,688 + —-2,414,900 8,996 2,165,600 
Rhode Island, &c.......00..+5- 101 87,000 55 85,000 
New York..... db dendneeste cose LEMS 1,510,000 15,963 1,380,700 
Philadelphia Sikhs ale-6:4%s one aoe 8,208 918,900 984 836,200 
Baltimore and Norfolk......... 1,740 695,400 1,433 478,600 
I adatees cc ccceeeess 1,203 eves 1,837 aa eikine 
New Orleans, d&ic.............- ee has Sv 4,287 Bf ae 
a ae 96 4,082,80 61 8,768,500 
Total coastwice .......... 29,992 9,704,000 28,106 8,664,600 
Grand total.............. 89,929 25,508,500 $5,602 17,764,800 


to Sept. 1, 1852. 





to Sept. 1, 1851. 














We also annex a comparative statement of the receipts, exports, and 
stock of cotton from 1st of September, 1851, to 1st of September, 1852 :— 


Receipts. Exports, Stock. Receipts. Exports. Stock, 
1842.... 299,173 280,826 8,347 | 1847.... 245,496 243,233 10,050 
1848.... 248,824 244,575 2,151 | 1848.... 406,906 405,461 11,500 








1849.... 340,025 
1850.... $12,294 
1851.... 351,518 


341,700 9,599 
317,434 4,500 
853,068 2,950 


1844.,.. 305,016 
1845.... 189,076 
1846.... 236,029 


804,543 2,729 
186,306 5,922 
234,151 1,787 





Savannah is equal to any city in the Union, siys a cotemporary, in the 
enterprise, energy, and public spirit of her citizens. She has, during the 
last few years, assumed a large debt, in giving aid to different internal im- 
provements, which were necessary to secure her the trade of the interior; 
and neither her spirit or her resources are exhausted. The great object 
which is left her to accomplish, is to make her port equal to the accommo- 
dation of the increased business she is enjoying, and to that object her citi- 
zens have addressed themselves with characteristic promptness and energy. 
Congress having appropriated $40,000 to improve the Savannah River, and 
it having been ascertained that $200,000 was necessary for this object, they 
have determined that they would not lose the appropriation of the General 
Government, or content themselves with a partial accomplishment of its ob- 
ject, and have, in public meeting, authorized the City Council to appropriate 
the sum of $160,000, to be expended, with the appropriation of Congress, 
by the officers of the United States, for the improvement of the river. 
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Art. V.—THE BALTIMORE AND O10 RAILROAD AND ITS WESTERN 
CONNECTIONS.* 


Tue elaborate article on the History of the English Railways, which led 
the contents of the May issue of this Magazine, gave a full, and, we may 
venture to add, so interesting a history of the rise and progress of this great 
department of industrial enterprise in what Americans sometimes still style 
the “ mother country,” by courtesy, and has prepared the way for the present 

aper. 

. The great work, whose distinctive name heads this article, is entitled, un- 
questionably, to historical prominence, by the circumstance that it was the 
first chartered and fully organized railroad project in the United States—a 
fact which should be known to those who have not already been made 
aware of it, and revived in the memories of such as may have forgotten it. 
The events which we are about to briefly trace, will set this point beyond 
historical doubt in the minds of all readers conversant with the history of 
the internal improvement system in this country. 

Like most of the great achievements of inventive genius and philan- 
thropic labor which have blessed the world, the project of the Baltimore and 
Onio Railroad had its birth amid circumstances unostentatious, and pros- 
pects discouraging to the outside observer. To Philip E. Thomas and 
George Brown, of Baltimore, whose portraits, marked by the deep facial 
lines of advanced yet placid age, accompany the volume before us, is due 
the honor of conceiving, and introducing successfully to the notice of their 
enterprising fellow merchants, the grand scheme of bringing into practical 
— and at least figurative conflux, the waters of the Ohio and the 

?atapsco, and of binding together, in commercial sympathy, with bands of 

unconscious iron, not only the dwellers of their naturally fertile valleys, but 
those also of the great valley of the Mississippi itself, with those along the 
borders of the Chesapeake—thus compelling them to unite to swell the 
same tide of human progress, if not the same ocean. These gentlemen 
(par nobile fratrum) had been called from the cares of their counting- 
rooms to aid the machinery of Commerce through the kindred department 
of finance. The first named was the president of the Mechanics’ Bank of 
Baltimore, the other a member of its Board of Direction. They had fre- 
quently conferred, without special design, though lamentingly, respecting 
the loss which their city was suffering, locally, from the detraction of a large 
amount of Western trade, which Nature seemed, to them, clearly to have 
designed for the Monumental City, to cities farther east, through the inter- 
nal improvements of Pennsylvania and the great Erie Canal of the Em- 
pire State. Their deliberations, beginning with mere fragmentary sugges- 
tions, soon assumed the form and hue of the systematic projection of an 
enterprise, whose final and triumphant execution they have both lived to 
proudly witness. 

At the date of these private conferences of these bankers, no railroad 
worthy of the name, as now understood, was anywhere in operation on 


* A History and Description of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with an Appendix, containing 
a full account of the ceremonies and procession attending the laying of the corner stone by Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, on the 4th of July, 1828, and an original and complete report of the great 
opening celebration at Wheeling, January, 1853, To which is added a supplement, Illustrated by 
a map and six original portraits, By a citizen of Baltimore. John Murphy & Co, 1853, 
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either side of the Atlantic.* A few zailways were in existence in England 
and Wales, but they were on a very small scale, and devoted mainly to the 
facilitation of the carriage of coal from the mines of those countries, after 
the manner of those now used in the Maryland mining districts and else- 
where. The transportation of coal from one distant point to another, much 
less passengers, did not enter into the projectors’ conceptions of capacity or 


utility. And yet it is but just to say, that the idea of a railroad did come 


from England. Mr. Brown had a brother there, (William Brown, now the 
member of Parliament from Liverpool,) who had forwarded to him some 
documents relating to the project, then up, for the construction of a rail- 
way between Liverpool and Manchester. Mr. Thomas, coincidentally 
enough, had also a brother in England at the same time, in the person of 
Evan Thomas, whose name stands otherwise prominently and usefully con- 
nected with the subject of our narrative. He having visited, as a matter 
of curiosity mainly, the mineral districts, and become favorably impressed 
with the value of railway locomotion on a small scale, his penetrating mind 
did not fail to foresee the practicality on an extension of the principle, or 
to contemplate it in connection with thoughts of home and home interests. 
He thought of the trade of the great West, which once indicated the natu- 
ralness of its inland destination by finding its way across the almost path- 
less Alleghanies to Baltimore on the old-fashioned “ pack-saddles,” when 
even the now almost obsolete “ turnpike ” was not dreamed of!+ He thought 
of the exhaustless mineral stores slumbering in the mountains beyond 
Camberland. And the question naturally arose, “ Why could we not have 
a railroad from Baltimore to the Ohio River, which would pour the products 
of Maryland’s own mines into Maryland’s own commercial metropolis ?” 
The answer his “thought to thought returned” was giver in a large mass 
of varied and valued information forwarded by him to his brother Philip. 
The result of these fraternal correspondences and friendly conferences, was 
the summoning together of a number of influential citizens, on the 12th 
day of February, 1827, to take into consideration the hitherto merely talked 
of project. These citizens met privately at the house of Mr. Brown. Wil- 
liam Patterson was the chairman, David Winchester acting as secretary. 
Messrs. Thomas and Brown laid their documentary facts before the meet- 
ing, accompanied by suggestions as to the feasibility of carrying out their 
privately matured scheme. A committee, consisting of Philip &. Thomas, 
Benjamin C. Howard, George Brown, Talbot Jones, Joseph W. Patterson, 
Evan Thomas, and John V. L. McMahon, took charge of the documents, 
with instructions to report thereon, as was accordingly done, through 
the committee’s indefatigable chairman, to an adjourned meeting, on the 
19th of the same month—a promptitude which would be worthy of imita- 
tion, at all times, by men engaged in similar world-concerning conferences. 
Among the inducements presented by the committee’s reports, there were 
some held out which are sufficiently curious, as a history of population and 
Commerce at the date in reference, to claim a place here :— 


To convince any one that there is no probability that the trade here estimated 
will be likely heresfter to decline, it will only be necessary to observe, that the 





* The first railroad track laid, in this country, was that at the granite quarries at Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts ; but it only extends three or four miles, 2 ; 

+ We do not wish to be understood as undervaluing the great utility of “ turnpikes,” in their own 
day. In the eloquent language of Hon. Mr. Walsh, the present efficient member of Congress for 
Bultimore, at the Wheeling Banquet, “the blessing upon the humble turnpike ruad has been, in- 
deed, seed cast upon guod ground, bringing forth more than a thousand fold.” 
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population upon which the calculations are founded is rapidly increasing every 
year, and that it must for several succeeding generations still continue to in- 
crease. The country around the Chesapeake Bay was first settled by Europeans 
about the year 1632, and in the year 1800 the white population had barely 
reached as far West as the Ohio River; that is to say, in 160 years it had ad- 
vaneed westward about 400 miles, or at the rate of two and a half miles per 
year. There is now a dense population extending as far West as the junction 
of the Osage River with the Missouri: which is about 900 miles West of the 
Ohio River at Wheeling; of course the white population has, within the last 
thirty years, traveled that distance, or more than thirty miles each year, and is 
at this time advancing with as great, if not greater impetus, than at any former 
period: and according to all probability, if not checked by some unforseen cir- 
cumstances, it will, within the next thirty years, reach the Rocky Mountains, or 
even to the Pacific Ocean. We have, therefore, no reason to look for any falling 
offin this trade, but, on the contrary, for an increase of it to an extent of which 
no estimate could now be formed. 


The semi-prophetic assurance given in the closing sentences of our quota- 
tion, has been most signally fulfilled before its time! An application for an 
act of incorporation was forthwith determined upon, and a committee to 
procure it was appointed. At its head stood the name of Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, supported by a list of committee-men numbering twenty-four. 
Although a little more than one year for each name has elapsed, but four 
of the twenty-four are alive to rejoice over the consummation of their noble 
aims. These are Philip E. Thomas, Thomas Ellicott, Benjamin C. Howard, 
and John B. Morris. John V. L. McMahon, an eminent lawyer of Balti- 
more, drafted the charter. The best attestation of the comprehensiveness 
of his ability and knowledge of the principles of the laws bearing on rail- 
road corporations, is found in the fact that most of the later charters have 
followed this draft as their model. Mr. McMahon was, luckily, a member 
of the Maryland legislature at the time of the application for a charter, and 
did indispensible service in the procurement thereof, which was finally con- 
summated, not without strong opposition from a source which will come un- 
der notice hereafter. There is an anecdote given, in connection with the 
application for this charter, which is richly worth the space it will occupy, 
and therefore we give it, thus :— 


After Mr. McMahon had prepared the document referred to in the text, it was 
read by him to the committee for their adoption. During the reading, as pro- 
vision after provision was gone over, and the varied and comprehensive powers 
which the distinguished author had embraced in it were one by one unfolded, 
the venerable Robert Oliver arose, and in his peculiarly blunt and off-hand man- 
ner exclaimed, “ Stop, man; you're asking for more than the Lord’s Prayer.” Mr. 
McMahon smilingly replied, “ that it was all necessary, and the more that they 
asked for the more they would get.” Mr. Oliver then rejoined, “ Right, man ; 
goon.” 


A company was duly organized on the 24th day of April, 1827, of 
which Philip E. Thomas was made president, and George Brown secretary 
—a procedure so different from the treatment too frequently extended to the 
actual discoverers and projectors of the world’s greatest enterprises, that we 
take peculiar pleasure in directing attention to it. The first board of Direc- 
tors consisted of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, William Patterson, Robert 
Oliver, Alexander Brown, Isaac McKim, William Lorman, George Hoffman, 
Philip E. Thomas, Thomas Ellicott, John B. Morris, Talbot Jones, and Wil- 
liam Stewart. The funeral knell has, alas! announced the procession which 
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accompanied every one of these honored men to his last resting-place, except 
four, viz: Messrs. Thomas, Brown, Ellicott, and Patterson. To the sleep- 
less vigilance and exhaustless zeal which characterized these pioneer officials, 
the evidence at hand does full justice. But there is one fact illustrative of 
the rare characteristics of the venerable first president, which we do not 
recollect to have seen stated elsewhere. As it happens to be in our posses- 
sion from a reliable source, we think it right to give it in this connection. It 
was the utter and frequent refusal of Mr. Thomas to receive various com- 
pensations voted him, although assuming the usual form of a “salary ”— 
and this while his private business was notoriously suffering from the almost 
total absorption of his time and talents by his labors as president of the 
road! The official organization of the company stands now as follows :— 


Wm. G. Harrison, President. 
J.J, Arxinsox, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 
Wm. D. Bowie, Henry S. Garrett, Thomas Winans, M. Newcomer, 
George Brown, Cyrus Gault, Benj. C. Howard, Columbus O’Donnell, 
James A. Bruce, James George, Chas. M. Keyser, Edward Patterson, 
James H. Carter, Thomas W. Hellen, George W. Hughes, Samuel W. Smith, 
Hugh A. Cooper, A. B, Hanson, Fielding Lucas, Jr. Wesley Starr, 
Benj. Deford, John Hoffman, William McKim, J. J. Turner, 
J. I. Donaldson, Jobns Hopkins, Peter Mowell, Nathan Tyson, 


Joshua Vansant. 


Wo. Parker, General Superintendent. S. J. Haves, Master of Machinery. 
Wenpvatt Botan, Master of Road. L. M. Cour, Master of Zransportation. 
B. H. Larrosg, Chief Engineer. 


On the resignation of President Thomas, in 1836, an event postponed 
most reluctantly for ten long years, at the earnest request of his colleagues, 
Joseph b. Patterson, whose father }.ad been among the most efficient of the 
pioneer directors, was chosen President pro tem. The second regular Presi- 
dent was the Hon. Louis McLane, who entered upon his duties in 1837. 
His name is historically associated with the responsible mission to the Court 
of St. Jame-, and the influence of his diplomatic distinction abroad was found 
most fortuitous in various pecuniary negotiations with the Barings and 
others, which were indispensable, especially amid the early struggles of the 
road against difficulties peculiar to all such pioneering operations, but not 
foreseen by the actors—and Juckily hidden are they from such! For, if 
foreseen, what doubts and despondencies, and do-nothings, would have 
supplanted those hopes and energies, and self-sustaining kindred emotions, 
expressed by “nil desperandum,” and “ excelsior.” During a temporary 
absence of President McLane in Europe, in the capacity of a special nego- 
tiating agent, in 1844, an efficient presiding officer was found, temporarily, 
in the person of Samuel Jones, Jr. Mr. McLane resigned in 1849, and 
was succeeded by Toomas Swann, who held the position until April: of 
the present year, and of whom we shall have occasion to speak presently, 
in connection with the crowning achievement of his presidential career. 
His successor is William G, Harrison, a merchant, whose high commercial 
standing, based on rare energy, is a sufficient guaranty that he has been 
well chosen for the post. 

Before dismissing our allusions to the personnel of this great enterprise, we 
must do a passing act of justice to others. The first regular engineers of 
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the road were Stephen H. Long and Jonathan Knight, both eminent in 
their profession. They were assisted in their earlier surveys, &c., by several 
efficient members of the United States Topographical corps, who were liber- 
ally detailed for the service, among whom were Captain William Gibbs 
McNeill, Lieutenants Joshua Barney, Isaac Trimble, (now most usefully as 
well as creditably employed as Superintendent of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore Railroad,) Richard E. Hazzard, William Cook, 
Walter Gwynn, and John L, Dillahunty, of the artillery corps, with William 
Harrison, Jr., as assistant engineer.* The present chief engineer is Benjamin 
H. Latrobe, whose portrait speaks the indomitable perseverance as well as 
seientific acumen, of the man whose genius has directed the long and fearful 
yet gloriously successful struggle of this great enterprise, against those natu- 
ral barriers, “ Pelion on Ossa piled,” presented by the Alleghanies, hereafter 
to be traced to their consummation in the opening of the Road to its West- 
ern terminus at Wheeling. 

Without caring to mark dates, or minutiz incompatible with this outline 
sketch, we now proceed to notice some of the extraordinary unnatural 
barriers which the earlier directors of the work under notice had to eneoun- 
ter. Of the ordinary and not unnatural embarrassments encountered, tinan- 
cially, we shall not stop to speak. As a forerunner, in Maryland as else- 
where, in the progress of Internal Improvements, which started with the now 
almost obsolete “turnpike,” the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal had been char- 
tered. In view not only of its evident incapacity to meet the demands of 
the mineral transportations alone, leaving personal locomotion out of the ac- 
eount, but of its running through Maryland to a terminus within the District 
of Columbia, the projectors of the Railroad felt warranted, (and subsequent 
developments have justified them most fully,) in entering a field of competi- 
tion whose attempted closure against them they had no natural or equitable 
reason to anticipate, especially in an age noted for the virtue of competition. 
But they were doomed to disappointment. The various pauses in their 
operations, which left their actual terminus at Ellicott’s Mills, only fourteen 
miles from Baltimore, in 1830, and at Frederick City, sixty-one miles dis- 
tant, in 1831, received a most mortifying prolongation, for nearly three im- 
patient years, at the “ Point of Rocks,” whilom speeially noted, not alone for 
the scenic grandeur of its precipitous projecture, over the rocky-beded Poto- 
mac, from the Catoctin Mountain, but for the untoward incidents of railroad 
history, to which we are about to refer. Our allusion is, here, to legal in- 
junctions repeatedly obtained against the Railroad Company by the Canal 
Company. The Point of Rocks became a sort of Thermopyl for this inter- 
nal improvement war, over which Neptune and Vulcan, if we may be allow- 
ed such a mythological allusion in so grave and practical a connection, were 
the presiding deities—Water against [ron, to modernize the figure—and in 
which, fortunately for the true interests of the State and the country at large, 
the trident was made to yield to the sledge, as we shall see. 

After trying the virtue of friendly negotiation, for a considerable time, in 
vain, the contest was finally settled by the Legislature of Maryland, in 
1833, through the operations of a special act, the history of the procurement 
whereof brings into view two gentlemen, not yet mentioned, whose legis- 
lative services in that behalf are worthy of honorable mention. We allude 
to Charles F. Mayer of Baltimore, and B. Pigman, of Cumberland, who 





* Lieutenant George Whistler, of the Army, also rendered important pioneering services to this 
eaterprise. 
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were both, at that juncture, prominent and active members of the Mary- 
land Legislature. Thus happily was terminated a contest which the mutual 
interests of two great works, viewed without the distorting glasses of 
Jealousy and Prejudice, would have converted into a friendly competition, 
instead of an imbittered rivalry. And here we would take occasion to 
quote the eloquent and justice-meting language of the present Governor 
of Maryland, (Enoch Louis Lowe,) in a speech made at Wheeling, on the 
occasion of the Railroad Celebration at that point. He justly said :— 


No flight of imagination was so daring, or faney so bold, as to conceive of 
such an undertaking when he was a boy. Then Railroads were regarded as 
suited only to level countries, Who then dreamed of the Cyclopean labor that 
could penetrate the earth, bridge the dizzy ravine, and conquer the mountain 
hights, which it wearies the wing of the Eagle to surmount. It was a brilliant 
conception—a sublime idea, a great design—thus to draw together by iron bands 
the wealth of the Ohio Valley and the enterprise of the East, between which a 
stern nature had seemed to interpose insurmountable barriers. It had been ac- 
complished by the intelligent appreciation of Virginia, and the inflexible will of 
Maryland. It had been accomplished, too, without imposing upon the people of 
Maryland the slightest burden. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company had 
never failed to pay the interest on the loan made by the State to its use, and had 
therefore never been the cause of the levying of one dollar of taxation. That Com- 
pany had asked only for the temporary use of the State’s credit to a limited 
amount, for which it was now about to make, in substantial and lasting benefits 
a most liberal return. The Company, alone but self-reliant, had borne its own 
burdens for twenty-five years, overcoming obstacles and averting dangers, of 
which the public have never had more than a very indistinct idea. At many 
critical junctures, it would have been fatal to the work, had the real difficulties, 
by which it was surrounded, been generally known to the community. Whilst 
often secretly struggling to maintain its ground, it never failed to hold fast to 
the confidence of its friends, When the other works of Maryland were envel- 
oped in gloom, and when the veice of repudiation was heard in the State, this 
great company did not compromise a jot of its honor, ner in the least abate the 
ardor of its early ambition. 


The fourth day of July, 1828, and the tenth day of January, 1853, dated 
proud eras in the history of Baltimore and the state of which she is a com- 
mercial ornament—and the whole country, we might truthfully add, in view 
of the actual national bearings of the great enterprise under contemplation. 
On the first-named day, the corner stone of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
was laid by Charles Carrell, of Carrollton, who remarked to a friend, after 
he had performed the grateful service—‘ J consider this among the most 
important acts of my life, second only to my signing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, if even it be second to that!” Mr. Carroll was then venerable 
indeed, being 90 years of age and upwards, and the only surviving actor in 
the memorable scene to which he alluded. The second day was that whose 
sun witnessed the celebration of the opening of the road to its ultimate west- 
ern terminus on the east bank of the Ohio, at Wheeling, Va. The exultant 
scenes presented in Baltimore on the first-named occasion, are to us but mat- 
ters of pleasing record. We can well conceive of the moral grandeur pre- 
sented in a united celebration of such an event, by the gorgeous and impos- 
ing procession which was had, in which all classes united, from the most 
plodding delver and the most humble menial to the wealthiest merchant and 
the most renowned professional—for not a trade or calling but sent forth its 
swarms of members, to rejoice in the fullness of an exuberant joy! Maulti- 
tudes flocked from different parts of the country, to see the first great railway 
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commenced. There were persons present from all parts of Europe even. 
It may be well to add here, in passing, that among those whom the news 
of the “ actual commencement” attracted was Baron Kruder, then Russian 
envoy. Having taken a ride in a rail-car, named “ ASolus,” invented by E. 
Thomas, and which was used when the question of best locomotive power 
had not reached the present contest between caloric and steam, the Baron 
was so much pleased, and expressed such a strong desire to have his own 
country benefited by the invention, that Philip E. Thomas, the President of 
the company, caused a model to be constructed, with Ross Winan’s friction 
wheels attached, and presented to him, to be forwarded to the Emperor. A 
scientific delegation from Russia soon followed, whose report induced the 
Emperor to send for Mr. Winans to superintend the construction of the first 
great railway in his dominions. 

Of the doings of the tenth of January we were an eye and ear witness, as 
an invited guest. And a proud occasion it was. We regret that we have 
not room for a full description of it. The temporary arrangement by which 
the “ Broad Tree Tunnel,” since completed through the mountain barrier, 
was then safely passed by a train containing some five hundred officials and 
invited guests, was of itself a sufficient monument of the skill of the chief 
engineer, Mr. Latrobe, a gentleman whom we beg the reader, in passing, not 
to confound with his more widely known brother, John H. B. Latrobe, Esq., 
the eminent attorney of the company. It consisted of an ascent and descent, 
in a sort of “zig-zag” direction, by means of what would be technically 
called “Y” switches, whereby the train was first pushed up the mountain 
for an available distance, and then pulled down again a less distance ob- 
liquely, and then again pushed up, on the same principle that your horse 
will pursue his “ winding way” over a pathless acclivity, if left to his natural 
instincts and muscular management. The train was thus passed over, in 
segments. As ihe occupants of these sectional trains of crowded cars passed 
and repassed each other, now gazing cheeringly upward, now downward, 
with the waving of banners, and the reverberations of music from an accom- 
panying band, the puffing of laboring engines, and the smoky flames rolling 
from the steam-horse’s nostrils, a tout ensemble of wild and fearful grandeur 
was presented, such as it woul! have been almost worth a pilgrimage to 
witness. Nothing less bold in conception and thrilling in execution, than 
the army of Napoleon scaling those immense barriers where “ Alps on Alps 
arise,” could furnish a parallel of sublimity and awe to this achievement of 
engineering science. The committee of arrangements, under whose charge 
this wondrous feat was performed, were Joshua Vansant, Jacob G. Davies, 
Benjamin Deford, C. M. Keyser, and J. J. Turner, all prominent citizens, and 
efficient directors of the road at the time. 

At Wheeling, a warm municipal and popular welcome awaited us. Con- 
gratulatory speeches passed between the Mayor of that prosperous city, (Mr. 
Nelson,) and the Governor of Virginia, (Mr. Johnson,) on the part of the 
Old Dominion, and the President of the Railroad Company, (Mr. Swann,) 
and the Governor of Maryland, (Mr. Lowe;) and a grand Corporation Ban- 
quet closed the joyous scene of festivities, celebrating an event which was of 
far-reaching and incalculable import to the dwellers of the West and the 
East alike, whose swarming attendance attested their deep interest there'n. 
Of this, we have already practical and tangible evidence. Aided, co-opera- 
tingly, by a line of capacious and attractive steamers, running between W heel- 
ing and Cincinnati and Louisville, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is, at the 
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date of our writing, doing an amouut of business which the reports of the 
indefatigable Treasurer of the Company, (Mr. Atkinson,) and of the retiring 
President, (Mr. Swann,) estimate at nearly double that of the corresponding 
periods of even 1852. Take the following exhibit in point :— 


The official returns of the business of the road for the past month, (March, 
1853,) as communicated to the Board, confirm the gratifying prospects held out 
by Mr. Swann. As compared with the month of March, 1852, these returns show 
the following re- alts :— 








Main Stem. 1853. 1852. 
Scactnre agal EU TERETE. woes 846,872 58 $25,489 54 
Freight ...... bievecedet evewede 169,894 79 93,608 72 

$216,265 37 $110,098 26 


This gives an increase for March, 1853, over March of 1852, of $76,286 07 for 
freights, and $20,883 04 for passengers, making the total increase of receipts on 
the Main Stem of $97,169 11. 











Washington Branch. 1853, 1853, 
Passengers..... (diiadecesavace: SAM:41 $23,939 97 
BU indins sv enwatahsssoeeye 8.441 41 7,198 35 

$54,153 02 $31,138 32 


This shows that the increase on the Washingtou Branch was $21,771 64 for 
passengers, $1,243 06 for freight, making a total of $22,014 70. 

The total receipts on the two roads (the Main Stem and the Washington 
Branch) were as follows:—March, 1853, $270,420 39; March, 1852, $150,236 
58; making a total increase of $120,183 81. 


The general commercial importance of the connections of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad with the great lines of Atlantic-ward trade and travel in 
the great West, will justify us in embodying, with the aid of the industrious 
and intelligent, though too modest unknown author of the book which has 
furnished a text to this article, a full sketch thereof in this place :— 


The Central Ohio Railroad, reaching from Wheeling through Zanesville and 
Newark to Columbus, and thence through Xenia to Cincinnati, is partly finished 
and in operation, and the remainder under contract with a prospect of speedy 
completion. The importance of this line to the city of Baltimore is very great, 
as it may give her the earliest railway connection with Cincinnati. 

The Northwestern, or Parkersburg Road, branching from the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad at Three Forks, (two hundred and eighty miles from Baltimore, 
and ninety-nine miles from Wheeling,) and striking the Ohio ninety miles by the 
river below Wheeling, is under contract, and rapidly progressing, with $3,000,000 
of available funds, under the superintendence of B. H. Latrobe as chief engineer. 
When completed it will give Baltimore a connection with the Ohio River at this 
more southern point of Virginia, by a road three hundred and eighty-five miles in 


length, and only five miles longer than that to Wheeling, while the distance from, 


Parkersburg to Cincinnati by the Hillsborough line of Railroad will be but one 


hundred and seventy-eight miles—making the total from Baltimore to Cincinnati, 


by this route but five hundred and sixty-three miles, without - of the reductions 
of distance by future improvements in the location of the Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad at and east of Cumberland that may hereafter be made. 

On the completion of the road to Parkersbug, and thence via Hillsborough to. 
Cincinnati, which may be expected early in 1855, passengers will be conveyed to 
Cincinnati in twenty-six hours—while those who prefer the slower but perhaps 
more agreeable water conveyance from Parkersburg to Cincinnati, can take the. 
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alternative by losing twelve or fourteen hours of time. The steady perseverance 
with which the corporate authorities of Baltimore have sustained the charter of 
the Northwestern road to Parkersburg, by extending her aid to the amount of 
$1,500,000, whilst the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has subscribed $1,000,000, 
and our citizens about $500,000, shows that a just estimation is placed on the 
importance of this great connection. It is believed that no step has heretofore 
been taken in reference to the internal improvement system of the state of Mary- 
land, which has excited more interest both east and west of the Ohio River. 

The Northwestern Road, connecting at Parkersburg with the Great Southern 
line of Ohio, via Jackson and Hillsborough, and through that channel with Cin- 
cinnati, and also through Maysville with the cities in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and by a continuation of the “air line” through Cincinnati to St. Louis, and from 
thence to the Pacific, must command, in connection with the Baltimore and Obio 
Railroad, a full share of the through travel destined for any point upon the sea- 
board north of Richmond. 

The central lines through Ohio before adverted tg, will also place the city ot 
Baltimore in connection with the trade and travel of the vast and fertile region of 
Central Ohio through which it passes, including Zanesville, Newerk, and Colum- 
bus, from which places various connections are made with other roads now in 
operation through all that section of the state to Lake Erie. 

Other connections with the railway system of Ohio and the states west and 
north of it, will shortly be made, and will give to Baltimore her fair share of the 
increasing traffic of that populous country. 

Thus it will be seen, that the anticipations of Messrs. Thomas and Brown, the 
originators and founders of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, when they asserted 
to their fellow-citizens that “nothing is now wanting to secure a great portion of 
the immense trade of the West to Baltimore, but the availing ourselves of the nat- 
ural advantages which we possess, and the faithful application of the means within 
our power,” have been most signally fulfilled by the construction of this truly 
great railroad across the Alleghanies to the Western waters. 


The volume from which materials for this article have been freely 
drawn, contains portraits of the late Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, who, as 
we have seen, officiated so appropriately at the laying of the corner stone of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Presidents Thomas, McLane, and Swann, 
and Mr. Latrobe, the chief engineer, and also a map of the road and its con- 
nections. In its typographical execution and arrangement, it is altogether 
creditable to the publishers. The historic and present facts it embodies can- 
not fail to be of service to the great enterprise whose honorable history and 
far-reaching usefulness it was designed to record and promote. With this 
impression, we have cheerfully aided to spread them before the commercial 
community. 


Art. VI.—BANK NOTE COUNTERFEITS AND ALTERATIONS: THEIR REMEDY. 


Tue confidence of the people in the bank note currency of New York 
has never been so firm as at the present time. This confidence it is for the 
interest, not only of bank stockholders, but of the people everywhere, to re- 
tain and increase ; and under its present general banking law, if its execu- 
tion is given to competent, faithful and honest officers, confidence everywhere 
in its paper issues will speedily be attained. Presuming, then, that the 
present law of New York is a good one; that if the securities deposited for 
circulating notes are received with the close scrutiny the law contemplates, 
no loss can hereafter fall upon the holder of its currency; that the million- 
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are and the poorest laborer alike, whether storing away at night well filled 
vaults or a single note, may sleep confident that the morning light will 
bring with it no news of sudden calamity or base fraud, by which the accu- 
mulations of years, or the hard earned wages of a day, are made but worth- 
less rags instead of the money they represent; shat this law is really wor- 
thy of all the confidence it may receive, there still remains a formidable ob- 
stacle to the use of our present paper currency. The difficulty, to-day, is 
not so much in obtaining the confidence of the people in the genuine issues 
of legalized banking institutions, as in determining which are these genuine 
issues. When the counterfeiter becomes so skillful that, with his work, he 
deceives, not only those unacquainted with bank notes and the usual meth- 
od of detecting his issues, but good judges; when even bank officers, them- 
selves, receive false issues with false signatures of their own bank without 
detection, as in a late instance that came under our observation; when there 
are counterfeiters at work in every town, thriving in their lawless occupa- 
tions, and when each issue of the press announces a new and still more in- 
genious result of their workmanship ; there would certainly seem to be dan- 
ger that the whole system of bank paper for currency may yet have to be 
abandoned. In such a state of things, not only duty, but imperative ne- 
cessity demands of the banker a remedy against so rapidly a growing evil. 
Of late the arts of the counterfeiter have been turned to a comparatively 
new branch of the profession. The counterfeiters the educated in his call- 
ing, and prince among the rascals of his clique, still finds his trade full of 
danger and difficulty. The most ingenious of the race, in many cases, find 
their work, if not themselves, detected long before a “ good circulation” is 
obtained. Their work, often prepared with great care and with expensive 
tools, is frequently detected and announced before enough is issued to well 
pay the printer. The part of their trade, therefore, known as the “altera- 
tion of bank bills” presents them with unequalled attractions. With no ne- 
cessity for tools nor any of the implements of the old fashioned counter- 
feiter, requiring only a few easily obtained chemical substances, a fine quality 
of glue, and a pair of scissors, to complete their kit, a few hours will trans- 
form many an insignificant one to tens and twenties, apparently as good as 
ever issued. In these alterations the engraver, instead of being a hindrance, 
is frequently of decided service to the counterfeiter. In many instances, 
using the same die and vignette indiscriminately for the smal! denomination 
of one bank and the large denominations of others, the engraver has already 
destroyed much of the aid association might furnish in the detection of al- 
tered bills. The counterfeiter, taking advantage of this fact, and clipping, 
at pleasure, a die or word from one bill, with little ingenuity can change the 
denomination of another. To these alterations the notes of all banks are 
subject, and no art of the engraver has yet proved a barrier to such tricks. 
Not only is the prominent die that denotes the denomination entirely ab- 
stracted, and a new one replaced, but even the fine lettering of the border 
and the centre, with equal facility are exchanged. If the engraver uses 
large letters, these disciples of Lucifer either extract the impression entirely, 
or themselves use a similar letter for bills‘not provided with the preventive. 
Black ink, red ink, large letters, borders and stripes, although at first of good 
service, in the end seem to facilitate rather than retard them in the profes- 
sion they so perseveringly continue to practice, and the work goes on, filling 
their pockets, and fleecing many an honest laborer or tradesman. Yet there 
seems to be, comparatively, little effort to prevent such transactions, A 
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- thorough organization among bankers, and a fund provided for the purpose 
of detecting the counterfeiter, an effort to use but one, and that the best, 
kind of bank note paper, to increase the variety of engravings so that the 
same vignette shall not appear upon the issues of different banks, or at least 
upon notes of different denominations; to lessen the number and make 
more uniform the registers’ signatures at the state department; these things, 
and others that may hereafter be suggested, would do much to make the 
business of the counterfeiter more difficult, and assist in his detection. To 
prevent the alteration of bank notes a simple remedy exists, yet untried, and 
which we have the confidence to believe might, if thoroughly tested, prove a 
perfect preventive. The bank teller detects the worst alterations from asso- 
ciation, and, if the prominent engraving of a note is well remembered, he 
will not be deceived though the pasting process be done with the greatest 
degree of nicety. If, for instance, the vignette of some one dollar bill is 
known to be a blacksmith, the first glance at the engraving will convey to 
the mind its value, let the apparent denomination be what it may. If, then, 
the engraver, in making up the plate for a one dollar note, uniformly com- 
poses the vignette of one and only one prominent object, the two, three and 
five, in like manner, always of two, three and jive prominent objects; the 
ten always of more than five, and the twenty of more than ten, no matter 
what these objects may be, the poorest judge of money cannot be deceived 
with regard to their value. The fifty, the hundred, and the thousand dollar 
note do not circulate so generally, and are always received with more cau- 
tion, so that alterations of that kind are comparatively uncommon. In or- 
der to make the bank note still more secure, every engraving, whether large 
or small, at the end or between the signatures, should also denote the de- 
nomination, until to alter a bill will be to deface its whole appearance. In 
engraving the different denominations of a bank, the vignette of the one 
should always be the smallest in size, the two, three and five gradually in- 
creasing, the ten covering one half of the length of the bill, and the fifty 
and hundred its whole extent. By this arrangement the engraver may add 
much to the beauty of a set of engravings, and need use neither the large 
red letters nor the heavy border, which so mar the general appearance of 
the bank note. We believe that thus, by the help of association, a preven- 
tive against all bank note alterations may be obtained, and we hope yet to 
see the plan tested by engravers and new banking institutions. K, 
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LIBEL FOR COLLISION, 


The United States District Court. In Admiralty, by Hon. Judge Judson 
The Williamsburg Ferry Company vs. the steamboat Chelsea. 

The libellants are an incorporated company, under an act of the General As- 
sembly of the State of New York, and their steam ferry boats ply between 
Williamsburgh and Peck slip, New York; they were the owners of the steam 
ferry boat Oneota, which, on the 20th June, 1851, was made fast to the bulkhead, 
on the Williamsburgh side of the East river, at or near the foot of South Eighth 
street, in the village of Williamsburgh, undergoing necessary and needful re- 
pairs; that directly above the Oneota she was protected by the long South pier 
which guards the Jackson street ferry boats as they enter their dock on the 
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Williamsburgh side of the river; on the outér side of the Oneota lay a float or 
stage, made fast to the Oneota, upon which the men were standing while the 
repairs were being made; the pier immediately above the Oneota extends more 
than one hundred feet into the East river, at right angles with the bulkhead or 
wharf to which the Oneota was made fast; and at the time of the collision, a 
plank run from the pier to the stern of the Oneota, upon which the workmen 
passed and repassed while the repairs were going on. ‘There was no controversy 
about the facts thus far. The answer of the respondents admits that they are 
the owners of the steamboat Chelsea, and by way of defense, the answer alleges 
that at the time of the supposed collision, the tide was running strong flood, and 
from the formation of the docks, vessels bound up the East river would set in 
to where the Oneota lay. They allege further, and make it a prominent part of 
the defense, that the Oneota was in an improper place, and that she had and de- 
tained alongside a stage or float, which could and should have been removed. It 
appears in evidence that, at twelve o’clock at noon, the steamboat Chelsea was 
at or near the Navy Yard, and in an eddy outside of the current of the river, 
where she took in tow the schooner Louisa of two hundred tons burthen, and 
making fast his tow upon the starboard side of the Chelsea, put on steam for 
pier No. 9, down East river at flood tide running up East river, that when the 
Chelsea with her tow struck the tide, she was heading on her proper course down 
Fast river, but not being on strong headway, the tide struck her, turning her 
head up East river, out of her proper course; and to bring her back, the wheels 
of the Chelsea and the Louisa were put hard astarboard. The flood tide proved 
too strong and was rapidly carrying the Chelsea and the Louisa upon the long 
pier above the Oneota, and to prevent this, and to save the Chelsea and Louisa 
from this disaster, the Chelsea ported her wheel to wear round, and pass the pier 
upon her larboard side. But the scanty room and the strong tide, operating to- 

ether, the Chelsea with her tow, were taken directly upon the Oneota, and her 

oat produced the damage set forth in the libel. Substantially these are the 
facts and the case is to be decided by the law arising on these facts. It is a 
controversy regarding the law, rather than a controversy as to the facts of the 
case. Then, according to the rules of law, where is the fault? The only fact 
about which there can be said to be any serious dispute, is as to the position of 
the Oneota at the time ef the collision. The answer alleges, as has already been 
stated, that her position was an improper one; but the weight of the evidence 
establishes beyond doubt that she was in a proper place, a usual place for steam- 
boats to be made fast for repairs and for other purposes, and the court so finds 
the fact. The Oneota then was not in fault. The damage was incurred by the 
Chelsea, but whether she is responsible depends on another inquiry. Was the 
collision the result of inevitable accident, or the force of the tide, without any 
want of skill or mismanagement on the part of the master of the Chelsea? If 
so, then there can be no claim for damage in this case. This is the principal in- 
quiry, and in order to dispose of this question satisfactorily, it will be necessary 
to recur to the position of the Chelsea before she weighed her anchor, to the 
state of the tide and current, the knowledge of their power upon a vessel at its 
full strength, and then the maneuvring of the Chelsea up to the time of the col- 
lision. The Chelsea was at anchor in the Wallabout bay, with the schooner 
Louisa made fast upon her starboard side; she was destined with her tow down 
East River to pier No. 9. The master of the Chelsea was an experienced pilot, 
accustomed to pilotage on the East River, and must be presumed to know the 
course and power of the tides and currents in the immediate vicinity of his steam- 
boat. And the court is not left in doubt as to this knowledge, because, in the 
answer it is alleged and sustained by the oath of the party, ‘‘ that at the time the 
tide was running strong flood, and from the formation of the docks there, setting 
vessels bound up the river into where the Qneota lay.” On this point the evi- 
dence stands uncontradicted; that the Chelsea left her moorings at about twelve 
o’clock at noon, at flood tide, with her heavy tow on her starboard side, and 
pushed into this strong flood tide rnnning up the East River; and heading the 
Chelsea down the river, this strong flood tide struck her bows, and sheared her 
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up the river in spite of her steam, and her helm hove hard to starboard. From 
the knowledge which every skilful pilot should possess of these influences, it 
must be deemed imprudent and unskilful in the master of the Chelsea to have 
left her moorings at that time, and in that state of the tide, particularly with so 
little headway on his boat. His boat thereupon became unmanageable. Sound 
judgment should have dictated a much safer course in waiting for a change of 
the tide, or of adopting the other alternative of getting up more steam and 
headway before throwing his boat into this strong flood tide. Then it is quite 
evident that the Louisa should have been taken in tow on the larboard side of 
the Chelsea, where the tide would have had much less power upon her, driving 
both out of their course. The next error committed by the Chelsea was in at- 
tempting to wear around by putting his wheel aport, after coming into the strong 
flood tide, setting his boat up the river. A much more safe and judicious move- 
ment should have been ordered by the master of the Chelsea, and that was, to 
have steered his boat up the river until she could have reached an easy point in 
the river, where he might have wore the ship to the larboard. Had this been 
adopted, the master would have sufficient headway on his boat to have regained 
his intended course in the direction of pier No. 9. But this was not done, and 
the master of the Chelsea ported his wheel to wear round to regain his intended 
course down the river. He assigns as a reason for this manceuvre, that he might 
have run foul of the end of the long pier, and injured, and perhaps sunk, his 
own boat. This was an insufficient reason ; first, because by any proper skill, 
the Chelsea might have been carried up the river past the pier; and if his wheel 
had been kept hard astarboard she would have gone clear, with very little loss 
of time; and second, the reason was insufficient, because no man has a right to 
destroy his neighbor’s property in saving his own. It is not only illegal, but im- 
moral, to avoid an impending disaster, and throw it upon another. Suppose the 
Chelsea had, in that critical moment, yielded to this law of morality, and per- 
mitted herself to run foul of the pier, when, according to the convictions of her 
master, this was inevitable, what would have been the consequences? The 
Oneota would have been saved, and the Chelsea would have received the dam- 
age. It is believed that such a result might have been quite as consistent as to 
have shifted the misfortune from the wrong doer to an innocent party. To save 
the Chelsea from this disaster, she is rounded to, by order of the master, for 
that avowed object, when the consequences of a collision with the Oneota were 
even to him certain. It would have been more magnanimous, and I think much 
more just, for the Chelsea to have taken the risk of running foul of the pier 
herself; but even that might have been avoided if the master, instead of round- 
ing to, had kept up the river, and saved both. But there is still another error, 
too manifest to be passed over. The moment the Chelsea found herself un- 
manageable, with these difficulties in her way, she should have let go her anchor, 
and that of the schooner also, and remained until the tide should favor her es- 
eape from hazard to herself and danger to others. This was neither done nor 
attempted. But it is said on the defense, that these were only errors in judg- 
ment, and that by the laws of the sea, a master is not required absolutely to 
adopt such course as to avoid the danger, but will be justified in doing that 
which at the time he honestly believes will be best ; and to sustain this position, 
the case of Jonathan Crocket vs. the steamboat Isaac Newton, has been cited. 
The steamboat Isaac Newton in that case was justified, because the master of 
the schooner pushed her out into the tide without any wind to fill her sails, so 
that being entirely helpless, through the unskillful and imprudent conduct of the 
master of the schooner, the collision took place. That ease, in principle, is like 
the present, and so far from aiding the defense, sustains most fully the libel in 
this case. As in that, there was want of prudence and skill in the master when 
she left a place of safety at such a time of tide and no wind to give his vessel 
steerage way, so in this there was want of prudence and skill in going into the 
tide at such a time. This was the first great error of the Chelsea. and as this 
was followed up by the subsequent errors, which, in my judgment were palpa- 
ble errors, she must be deemed in fault, and the decree must be for libelants 
with an order of reference, 
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LIBEL IN REM FOR WAGES. 


Robert J. McKenzie vs. the brig Richmond.—The libelant bring this. suit to 
recover of the respondent as owner of the brig Richmond, five months’ wages 
as master, to wit :— 


From November 4th, 1847, to April 4th, 1848, at the rate of 850 per month $260 00 











Less cash. .....cccccccece eee eeree eee ep eeee ee eeereer etree eee eereeeee 7 00 
NE as Ses 6 iii kk eR Ve eas Os eeeereee #8 He $167 00 
Wages as mate of the same brig at $30 per month, from April 4th, 1848, 
to November 14th, 1849, 19 months and 10 days..............+.05: $580 00 
Wages as mate of the same brig from May 27th, 1850, to January 28th, 
ts I OE DD oo a 6 kind coke nk Mae BADER Ohi ee K bs ev ns oO $240 00 
Wages as mate of the same brig from January 28th, 1851, to April 9th, 

1851, at $35 per month, 2 months and 12 days.............. ere $83 94 
Total....... eeereee eer eoeeereeereee ee eeeee eee eeeee eeeeeerevee $903 94 
Deduct the credit......... Che eKobadereseresetoarscccegees 60 75 

This is the amount of the claim, and interest to be added.............. $843 19 


Means & Clark, of Boston, owners of the brig Richmond, come in and defend 
the claim, and they admit in their answer that the libelant hath demanded of them 
payment of this claim, as alleged in the libel, and that payment was refused, but 
the respondents deny all knowledge of the services charged against their brig; 
and they allege if services were performed as master or mate, that the same were 
rendered on the personal credit of William McKenzie, the former owner of the 
brig, and father of the libelant, and that no credit whatever was, by the libelant, 
ever given to the brig, and that no services were, by the libelant, performed for 
the brig or on her account. 

It is further alleged in the answer, that William McKenzie, of the State of 
Maine, while building this brig, received advancements in money to enable him 
to build said brig, and said advancements were made at the request, and with the 
knowledge of this libelant, to his father, William McKenzie; and that on ac- 
count of such advancements to William McKenzie, he did, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1847, execute and deliver to Means & Clark a bill of sale of half of the 
said brig; and afterwards, to wit, on the 13th of May, 1850, said William 
McKenzie executed and delivered to Means & Clark a bill of sale of the other 
half of said brig, all of which was then well known to this libelant. 

The proof in the case, to sustain the libel, comes from the father of the libel- 
ant, William McKenzie, whose deposition has been read in evidence, and this 
deposition, uncontradicted and unexplained, goes far to sustain the allegations in 
the libel, and indeed supports it at all points. 

But the court cannot overlook the circumstances and proofs which counteract 
the influence of that testimony. These circumstances and proofs satisfy the 
court that the demand set up in the libel is an unjust demand. 

The legal presumption is that the wages have been paid by the freight money 
earned on the several voyages performed by the brig. 

It is an equitable presumption also that the wages are not due. The libelant 
was agent of the father who procured the advancements to be made to him by 
Means and Clark to build the brig, and there has been satisfactory proof in the 
case that the earnings of the brig were to be paid over to Means & Clark, in the 
reduction of these advancements. This has not been done. The libelant was 
privy to that arrangement, and being master or mate of the brig, and constantly 
engaged in all matters with regard to the brig, with his father, it is fair to pre- 
sume that this libelant was performing his services for the father to carry out 
the stipulations and understandings of the parties, that the earnings of the brig 
should be applied to reduce the debt of Means & Clark. 

This idea is strongly confirmed by the fact that when each bill of sale was 
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executed by William McKenzie to Means & Clark, that no mention was made 
by this libelant that he held a claim on the vessel. 

It is a general principle, founded on law and equity, recognized by all courts, 
that when a person stands by and witnesses the transfer of property from one 
man to another, and withholds all information of a claim of his own, he loses 
his right to the property thus transferred. He is bound, in such a ease, to give 
notice of his claim, that the purchaser may not be deceived by his silence. 

In the present case, the libelant is the agent to procure the respondents to ad- 
vance their money to his father on the credit of the brig; he undertakes, with 
his father, to aid in paying off this money, and then he stands by and sees the 
father transfer the brig to Means & Clark, wihout intimating any claim in his 
own behalf, and they take the brig as security for their debt. 

It is too late for the libelant to set up a prior right to that which he has him- 
self aided, and as may be truly said, has been the principal instrument in placing 
on the brig, while he has permitted his own claim to lay dormant until the vessel 
passes into the hands of an innocent purchaser without notice. The father and 
son have so demeaned themselves, in regard to the claimants’ rights, that it 
would be a fraud now to seek to divert the claimants of their title to the vessel. 

The libel must be dismissed with cost. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


A case was recently determined in the Lord Mayor’s Court, (London,) in- 
volving a case of great commercial importance. The subjoined statement of the 
case is copied from the London Times :— 

An American gentleman bought for cash a circular letter of credit from a mer- 
cantile firm in the city, addressed to their agents on the Continent, and this docu- 
ment authorized the various houses to whom it was addressed to honor his 
drafts. Shortly afterward a house at the West-end, which had some disputed 
accounts with him, lodged an attachment with the London firm on the funds 
which they had thus received for the sale of the letter, upon the plea that the 
transaction was a simple deposit, and that the money so attached still belonged 
to the person who had paid it to them, and that they, the garnishees or issuers 
of the credit, incurred no responsibility until they came under acceptance. It 
was also contended that after the attachment was lodged, the garnishees could 
not accept and pay the defendant’s bills, except in their own wrong. The gar- 
nishees, on the other hand, maintained that the sum handed them was the pur- 
chase-money for the letter of credit; that it was as complete a sale as if the 
article bought had been goods; that there is no essential difference between 
giving an acceptance at once for the amount and an engagement to accept and 
pay whenever called upon, and hence that the money ceased to be the accredited 
party’s, directly he received the garnishees’ engagement in exchange. Three 
points were submitted by the Recorder to the jury, all of which were decided in 
favor of the garnishees, but the only one of any public interest was the finding 
by the jury that the money passed absolutely to the garnishees in exchange for 
their credit; that it simultaneously ceased to be the defendant’s, and conse- 
quently was not attachable. This result is very satisfactory, since, if the suit 
had gone the other way, it would then be held that the article acquired, and the 
money paid for it, both remained the property of the purchaser—that an engage- 
ment to accept and pay is only binding if a subsequent claimant does not step 
in—and that a person who fancies he has a demand ean, by a simple affidavit of 
debt, make the issuers of the credit break their engagement to the accredited 
party. Under circumstances of this kind, moreover, a traveler might find bim- 
self at the other end of Europe with his funds suddenly cut off, through the 
agency of a court which takes no cognizance of the justice or injustice of the 
claim. The decision, in short, harmonizes with the practice of bankers who is- 
sue these documents. Any other interpretation would put an end to such cred- 
its, since no one abroad would advance upon them. It would also tend to lessen 
traveling, as people would have to carry all their money about with them, ex- 
posed to the chances of loss or robbery. 
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BILL OF LADING, QUANTITY, RIGHT TO PAY FREIGHT ON OVERPLUS WHEN CARGO 
Is NOT DAMAGED. 


For the subjoined decision, which is of some importanee to the grain and ship- 
ping trades, we are indebted to the Mercantile Journal, one of the best conducted 
commercial papers published in the United Kingdom. The case (Barker vs. Bal- 
lentines) was decided in the Londonderry Assizes. 


This was an action of assumpsit, brought before Chief Justice Monahan by the 
plaintiff, a ship owner in North Shields, against the defendants, corn merchants 
in Derry, to recover a balance of £284 5s. 10d., freight and demurrage of a vessel 
called the Penelope. The defendants pleaded to general issue as to those counts 
of thedeclaration which claimed demurrage, and a tender of £246 1s. 1d. to those 
fur freight. The ship had been chartered by the Messrs, Ralli, of London, to 
bring a cargo of Indian corn from Odessa to a safe port in the United Kingdom, 
calling at Cork or Falmouth for orders; forty-five days allowed for loading and 
unloading, and ten additional days for demurrage, at £5 per day under the charter 
party. The defendants were assignees of the bill of lading, which, referring to 
the charter party, computed the amount of the cargo at 2,3252 qrs. in good order, 
mentioning also that twenty-seven days were consumed in loading, and contain- 
ing before the captain’s signature the words “quantity and quality unknown.” 
The vessel, on her arrival in Cork, was ordered by the defendants to Derry, 
which she reached on the 24th April last; and on the following morning, at nine 
P. M., the captain gave notice to the defendants that the ship was cleared at the 
custom house, and that “ this was the first of her lay days, having only eighteen 
running days to go,” and expressing a hope that the defendants would not keep 
her beyond her time. The ship accordingly commenced unloading on the 7th, 
but whether before or after twelve o’clock was left rather in doubt by the evi- 
dence; and the plaintiff, therefore, gave up that day as one of the running days. 
The ship was finally discharged on the 27th of April, the captain having given 
notice in writing to the defendants on the 24th that the lay days had expired on 
the 23d, and that he would claim for demurrage. The plaintiff’s right to this 
demurrage was one of the questions in the case, and a good deal of conflicting 
evidence was offered on the one side to show that the delay in unloading was 
caused by the plaintiff, and on the other that it was the fault of the defendants. 

The chief justice, on this part of the case, left it to the jury to say whether the 
cargo might have been discharged in the eighteen days, and by whose fault the 
additional days were required. 

On this point the jury found for the defendants. They also found for the de- 
fendants on the plea of tender, on which the most conflicting evidence was offered. 
Two tenders were relied on for the defendants. One alleged to be made by de- 
fendant offering his check to plaintiff’s son, and which he swore the latter con- 
sented to receive if made in gold. The other a tende$in gold, made subsequent- 
ly by the defendants’ attorney, to Mr. Nesbitt, as representing the plaintiff’s 
attorney, but which his lordship decided to be bad, thinking that a tender even to 
the plaintiff’s attorney before action would be bad, as to a person having no au- 
thority to receive it. The main question was, as to the sufficiency in amount of 
the tender. On this part of the case it was proved for the plaintiff that the quan- 
tity of the cargo really amounted to 2,385 quarters, being 60 quarters in excess 
of the bill of lading, 27 quarters of this surplus being admittedly damaged; and 
it was urged that both from the fact of the bill of lading containing the words 
“quantity and quality unknown,” and also by the custom of the port of London- 
derry, which was for the first time distinctly proved, the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover full freight on all the corn delivered in good order, and half freight on 
that which was damaged, but still saleable. This, deducting payment by defend- 
ants on account, made the plaintiff’s demand for freight, without demurrage, 
£258 10s. 3d., exceeding the defendants’ tender by £11 9s. 2d. To meet this case 
the defendants contended that they were not bound to pay the freight for more 
than the quantity in the bill of lading; and they also produced evidence to show 
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that instead of 27 quarters, about 200 quarters were damaged, and that the excess 
over the invoiced quantity was produced altogether by the heating of the grain. 
For the ars however, it was proved that during the discharge of the cargo, 
and on the day after it was discharged, the defendant, T. Ballentine, had express- 
ed his unqualified approbation of the cargo; and that his foreman, in his presenee, 
had told the plaintiff’s son that it was a “ good eargo.” It appeared also that the 
quantity, 27 quarters, was acceded to by the defendants as the quantity damaged 
on the day the cargo was finally discharged, and that the only claim then disputed 
by them was the demurrage. 

The evidence was very conflicting. 

The chief justice, on this part of the case, told the jury that if they were of 
opinion that there were only 27 quarters damaged, but still in such a condition as 
to entitle the plaintiff to half freight, and not entirely worthless, and that the rest 
of the cargo was sound and good, the entire excess over the quantity in the bill 
of lading not having been caused by heating or other damage, then the sum ten- 
dered by the defendants would fall short of what was due the plaintiff by £11 
8s. 9d., and they should find for the plaintiff. On the other hand, if from a greater 
quantity than 27 quarters being damaged, so as to be liable to pay only half a 
freight, or being so bad as to be liable to pay no freight at all, according to the 
custom of the port, on which both parties relied, they should bring the plain- 
tiff’s claim down to or below the sum tendered, they should then find for the 
defendant. 

The jury, after some deliberation, found for the plaintiff on this point for £18 
8s. 9d., thereby giving him the general costs of the action. 


OF SUITS AGAINST JOINT STOCK COMPANIES, 


The following act to amend an act entitled “An act in relation to suits by 
and against joint stock companies and associations,” passed April 7, 1849, was 
passed at the last session of the Legislature of New York, and is now in foree :— 

Sec. 1. The fourth section of the act entitled “An aet in relation to suits by 
and against joint stock companies and associations,” is hereby amended so as tu 
read as follows:— 

Sec. 4. Suits against any such joint stock company or association in the first 
instance, shall be prosecuted in the manner provided in the first section of the 
said act, but after judgment shall be obtained against any such joint stock com- 
pany or association as above provided, and execution shall be returned thereon 
unsatisfied in whole or in part, suits may be brought against any or all of the 
sharehulders or associates individually, as now provided by law; but no more 
than one suit shall be brought and maintained against said shareholders at any 
one time, nor until the same shall have been determined and execution issued 
and returned unsatisfied in whole or in part. No death, removal, resignation of 
officers or shareholders, or sale or transfer of stock, shall work a dissolution of 
any sueh joint stock company or association as against the parties sueing or be- 
ing sued by such company as herein provided, or as against any creditor or per- 
son having any demand against such company at the time of any such death, re- 
moval, sale, or transfer. 

Sec. 2, This act shall take effect immediately. 


WHAT IS AN ACT OF BANKRUPTCY? 


A, pressed by a creditor, borrowed £200 of B, on an agreement that the 
money should be paid to the creditor, A executing to B an assignment of all her 
estate and effects by way of security for the loan, with the power to B, in de- 
fault of payment, to enter and take all the effects upon the premises at the time 
of entry. A sold the goods, and out of the proceeds paid B the £200. Was 
this an act? Held by the Queen’s Bench not to be so; it not appearing that 
the assignment was made to defeat or delay creditors, or in contemplation of 
bankruptey. Hutton v. Cruttwell.—20 Law Times Rep., 245. 
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SALVAGE. 


In the United States District Court, before Judge Betts. John E. Butter- 
worth vs. the Ship Washington. 

The ship John Baring, on a voyage to California, about 1,000 miles from this 
port, discovered a signal of distress on the brig and ran down to her. She was 
found to be from the coast of Africa, with a eargo worth about $20,000, and 
the brig herself about $6,090. The captain and one seaman had died a few days 
after her sailing, and her first mate the day before she was fallen in with. She 
was in charge of the second mate and three seamen, one a Portuguese, unable 
to speak or understand English. The mate was ignorant of her situation and 
navigation, and when spoken to by libelants, declared himself incapable of ta- 
king the brig into port; all he required was to be supplied with some compe- 
tent person to navigate the brig into port. The libelants supplied the brig with 
a good navigator from the ship, which then proceeded on her voyage. She 
went off her course from three to five miles to render assistance, and was de- 
tained about an hour, but did nothing more than send a boat, and put the navi- 
gator on board. This was in the day time, in moderate weather, and the wind 
free, and no danger or extraordinary exertion was incurred in rendering the as- 
sistance. The navigator brought the brig safely into this port. The service 
was commendable and highly useful to the claimants, as it was the probable 
means of saving to them a large amount of property. It was stricti juris a sal- 
vage service, as the libelants furnished assistance by the means of the ship, and 
continued it with her to her safe arrival in port. But in character it was of the 
lowest grade of salvage merit, no peril having been encountered by the libelants 
in affording the assistance, nor was the policy on the ship endangered, she being 
justified in deviating to answer a signal of distress, and relieve life in peril. The 
reward in this ease should be moderate, because the ship was put to no incon- 
venience in parting with a navigator, and no personal gallantry or exertion of the 
crew were put in requisition. Still the compensation should not be limited to 
payment merely for the work and labor performed, as it must be regarded im- 
portant to the interests of Commerce that services such as these should be suit- 
ably encouraged. The master and owners of the ship are to be regarded as co- 
salvors, and a general reward of $600, with costs, is ordered for the services 
rendered, including the expenses of the suit not taxable. If the libelants disa- 
gree as to the distribution, application can be made to the Court for the proper 
order in that respect. , 
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The rapid increase in both the domestic and foreign trade of the country, has 
been viewed with serious alarm by those who have not been whirling along in 
the general excitement, and urgent warnings have been uttered against evils 
which seemed to be impending. Thus far, however, the sails of Commeree, like 
the ship of State, have met with only favoring gales, and their rapid course has 
been unchecked by disaster. And now, although we have reached the bounda- 
ry of the financial year, where we might fain pause awhile to view the past, the 
rush of business carries us on, almost too swiftly to give a chance for sound- 
ings. Notwithstanding that the imports for the trade of the last two seasons 
have been unprecedently large, we are now receiving, for the season to come, 
a greater increase than ever before, and at a much earlier date. We are, of 
course, without sufficient data as yet for the complete statistics of our foreign 
Commerce for the year, but the following approximate summary may not be 
without interest :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT ALI THE PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE YEAR END 
ING JUNE 80TH. 
Exports 

Year. Total Imports. Tots! Exports. exclusive of Specie. 
Se eee as $178,188,318 $151,898,720 $144,876,727 
216,224,932 218,388,011 188,915,259 
212,618,282 209,641,625 166,968,190 
253,000,000 240,000,000 208,000,000 


The totals for the first three years named in this comparison, are official; for 
the year just expired they are estimated, but these estimates are based upon we!! 


known facets. The increased imports for eleven months of the year at the port 
of New York, where nearly two-thirds are landed, amount to $38,421,413, and 
the receipts have also continued to increase during the twelfth month, now just 
ended ; so that supposing other ports to show about the same total of trade as 
last year, the above figures will be found not far from the actual result. The 
exports have been estimated upon last year’s basis, adding the known inereased 
amount and value of cotton and other domestic produce. It may be that the 
shipments of specie will fall below our estimate, but the other items must 
amount to about the total above given. 

We are not surprised that such a sudden and rapid increase in our foreign 
trade should create some anxiety as to the result: but we have yet to learn why 
it may not be as safely conducted as within much more moderate limits. The 
rapid locomotion of the present day, despite all the anathemas heaped upon rai!- 
road directors, is comparatively safer to life and limb, than the old system of 
slow coaches and private vehicles. In the comparison given above, it will be 
seen that the estimated difference between the imports and exports for the year 
just closed, is greater than the actual difference of the two preceding years, al- 
though not equal to the difference for 1850. If the exports have reached 
$240,000,000, we may safely reckon the balance of trade to be considerably inp 
our favor, for the apparent excess of imports will be more than compensated 
for by the large freight lists, a great proportion of which are on American ae- 
count. The increased rates of freight, and the large amount of passenger mo- 
ney paid by emigrants on the other side, and to be drawn for, will swell the 
amount of exchange to a sum more than sufficient to meet the imports. 
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The domestic trade of the country has kept full pace with the foreign, and the 
great bulk of the imports has been widely scattered, and, to a great extent, 
placed in the hands of consumers. The stock now remaining in United States 
bonded warehouses, is certainly greater than usual at this season, but not com 
paratively greater, when the total of receipts is taken into account. And further 
than this, the goods which have been sold through the interior, have been paid 
for (as far as the debts have matured) with a promptness formerly unknown to 
this branch of trade. This is due, in part, to the various railroad enterprises 
which have been in progress throughout all parts of the Union, making the 
means of payment more abundant, and in part to the improved habits of busi- 
ness, now generally introduced and cultivated, as the interior is brought into 
closer communion with the great centers of business. 

The staple products of both the South and West have also been abundant, 
and have commanded very liberal prices; and the country was never as rich as at 
present. There must be from eighty to one hundred millions of dollars more 
gold and silver coin now in the hands of the people of the United States than 
was held by them on the first of July, 1848. Those who regard the present 
commercial prosperity as a vision soon to fade, will do, well to ponder this fact 
which is susceptible of the clearest proof, 

The product of gold in Australia has thus far outrun all former estimates 
The total yield from. August, 1850, (the date when the diggings commenced,) 
to the close of that year, amounted to 

845,146 ounces, 
ee BOE Aire Eine ci ctcnwccnces Neary Ry oe Eee 4,545,780 “« 


Total to Ist January, 1852........ FEU ES Ee aE 4,890,926 ounces. 





This is worth 70 shillings sterling per ounce, which would bring the product, 
up to the commencement of the current calendar year, as high as $80,000,000, 
with a continued increase from that date. By advices just received we learn 
that the preduct realized, from Jan. Ist, 1853, to March 19th, was $11,000,000, 
which is to be added to the above. The total product of the Californian 
mines since the diggings commenced in 1848, is a little short of $300,000,000, 
The receipts from California have not been as large, thus far, during the month 
of June as in May; but for that month they were larger than for the same month 
of any previous year. An increased portion of the receipts are now exported in 
bars and ingots. The following will show the comparative deposits at the Phila- 


delphia Mint, since January Ist:— 








1851. 1892. 1833. 
Ps xk da rina cinn a 64s ig $5,071,669 $4,161,688 $4,962,097 
POUCURET onc cdecsaneasccecces 3,004,970 8,010,222 3,548,528 
MEE sk etisecectasaesesx es 2,880,271 8,892,156 7,533,752 
April ...cccsccesvcecccccees 2,878,353 3,091,037 4,766,000 
Seth sxhestenatens>* 4: 8,269,491 4,335,578 4,425,000 
$17,104,754 $18,490,681 $25,235,372 


The deposits at the New Orleans Mint for the month of May, have been as 


follows:— 
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CME cesaroncscreceshicsesiusécueccscvassseves ene $151,470 55 
POD SN A O00 BESS aE oH dic Lowes Wks WCeaeeeee 9,385 14 
SN ins isin anials s nticieniechin din Gs theLennndeeakeebe 917 389 
cada bk agucuen 952,485 16 


ood 


Pe NS Sis 8 ii sea said ade Weis $1,114,209 24 


The following will show the coinage for the month of May, at the Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans Mints :— 


GOLD COINAGE. 


NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value, 

Double eagles.. Sth tadhnetans 4,250 $85,000 65,170 $1,303,400 
les ‘j eseecanaceee  Sea%s See 18,535 185,850 
EES Ney | ; 36,845 181,725 
Quarter eagles .......seeseee05 + oebons 203,548 508,870 
Gold dollars. ......ccccccsccee 644,161 644,161 
Total gold coinage........... 4,250 $85,000 967,759 $2,823,506 
SE MD oo wndncsnendicindiesidcdvensansnconesavenaa. Seat 


ee 


$5,120,222 





SILVER COINAGE, 


CT.) bok cuicancemeck «ches oeeescoe 424,008 $212,004 
IO GG isiws's evcdses’ “Sisess sdeseuds) AGRO 299,000 
Ss Baa ia ckcuite nun se cies a 610,000 61,000 
ESM GRBOR oo kas ceccivcocccve 760,000 88,000 


Total silver coinage ......... 2,990,008 $610,004 





COPPER OOINAGE, 
seeee 912,019 $9,120 


Sigs wluaiga eine £85,000 4,869.786 $5,739,846 





There was no delivery of silver coinage from the New Orleans Mint. 

We have already alluded to the largely increased imports of foreign merehan- 
dise. At New York, where more than half the total for the whole country is re- 
ceived, the increase during the month of May over the corresponding month of 
the preceding year, is about 89 per cent. as will be seen by the annexed com- 
parison :— 

IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 
1881. 1852. 1893. 
Entered for consumption $8,942,711 $6,096,996 $10,255,071 
Entered for warehousing 1,148,428 453,109 2,590,000 


785,326 789,046 1,487,248 
111,448 380,584 207,924 





Total entered at the port .......,.... $10,987,908 $7,719,785 $14,540,243 
Withdrawn from warehouse .......... 858,519 1,380,371 1,049,650 


It will be seen that the receipts of free goods have largely increased, making 
the total imports for the month $6,820,508, in excess of the total for May, 1852 , 
and $3,552,335 in excess of the total for the same month of 1851. The in- 
erease at the same port since January Ist, is ouly about 55 per cent, as com- 
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pared with last year, and about 30 per cent. over the same period of 1851, as 
will appear from the following statement :— 


[MPORTS AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF THE 
YEAR. 


1851. 1852. 1853. 
Entered for consumption........ seeee $50,290,562 $89,418,781 $63,242,647 
Entered for warehousing... ... <silenelabe 6,420,842 4,387,027 8,496,277 
Free goods ..........005 mid. “oaaracaia 4,468,928 6,281,838 7,851,707 
Specie Tot Pere enh octeeseneus 1,278,099 1,448,434 786,041 





Total entered at the port............ $62,458,431 $51,536,030 $80,375,672 
Withdrawn from warehouse.......... 4,994,708 7,615,298 5,343,258 

By this we find that the total imports at New York since January Ist are 
$28,839,642 greater than for the corresponding five months of 1852, and 
$17,917,241 greater than for the same period of 1851. This increase has been 
very evenly divided between dry goods and general merchandise, as will appear 
from the following summary :— 


- 
IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR MAY. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 





185]. 1852. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool ............20222- $586,850 $397,305 $1,026,451 
Manufactures of cotton ..........-.. eogea 287,349 277,351 880,808 
Manufactures of silk .......... 1a eae 918,899 518,368 1,500,358 
Manufactures of flax .............e000. ; 268,986 268,607 357,649 
Miscellaneous dry goods. .... eee seerees 124,013 246,796 241,651 
WORE Ais lccee sedate cocesee $2,185,097 $1,703,427 $3,506,417 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 








1851, 1852. 185}. 

Manufactures of wool... .......eeseees $76,800 $70,584 $83,567 
Manufactures of cotton ..........006- ne 52,646 37,902 29,007 
Manufactures of silk. .......ceeceeceres 49,343 138,717 T9177 
Manufactures of flax..... otueeee osheene 28,980 40,355 9,390 
Miscellaneous dry goods. ...........+ biel 28,615 26,705 9,597 
NOME Nisei gikGeeeds ekeci vend eee $236,884 $314,263 $210,788 

Add entered for consumption ........ bes 2,135,097 1,703,427 3,506,417 








Total thrown on the market ...... $2,871,481 $2,017,690 $3,717,155 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 





1851. 1859. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool ........ceseeeeees $107,244 $109,736 $178,918 
Manufactures of cotton...... Sipeb weer ws 92,118 89,519 68,967 
Manufactures of silk...........6- waited 111,418 111,809 107,694 
Manufactures of flax ........ceeeeeeeeee 59,082 26,580 48,740 
Miscellaneous dry goods .... ....+.+- oe 9,777 19,817 26,459 
TAGE is ginncesivvscava errr eee $379,639 $306,961 $430,778 


Add entered for consumption .......+++ 2,135,097 1,703,427 3,506,417 








Total entered at the port........- $2,514,736 $2,010,888 $3,937,195 
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FEBRUARY, MAROH, APRIL, AND MAY, 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


Manufactures of wool.... ........e00. 
Manufactures of cotton...........s000: 
Manufactures of silk. .............s00: 
Manufactures of flax...........-.es0: 
Miscellaneous dry goods ............+- 


1891. 
$5,513,126 
5,855,488 
10,296,506 
8,291,168 
1,742,901 


1892, 
$4,588,869 
4,295,267 
8,156,557 
2,643,389 
1,858,522 


JANUARY, 


1853. 
$8,495,117 
6,718,790 
13,395,311 
8,799,591 
2,539,874 





NE chanel a4 xdwane faa ap 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


Manufactures of wool..... 
Manufactures of cotton.... 
Manofactures of silk. .......s00s0.s00% 
Manufactures of flax. .............000. 
Miscellaneous dry goods ...... 


eee ere eeetee 


a ee 
Add entered for consumption .......... 


Total thrown on the market...... 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


Manufactures of flax............000005 
Miscellaneous dry goods .... 


WO os 460 4nAbnwees erececccces 
Add entered for consumption 


Total entered at the port 


1851. 
$474,386 
822,057 
520,655 
$32,822 
220,667 


$26,199,189 $21,542,604 


1859. 


$779,610 
1,004,230 
1,163,650 
566,149 
219,824 





$2,870,087 
26.199,139 


$28,569,226 


1851. 
$589,058 
763,854 
861,037 
822,561 
190,080 


$3,732,963 
21,542,604 


$34,948,683 


1853. 
$498,791 
554,598 
671,656 

117,28 
201,758 
$2,044,033 
34,948,688 





$25,275,567 


1859. 
$683,485 
536,078 
1,434,510 
187,772 


187,967 


$36,992,716 


1853. 
$767,202 
610,254 
826,778 
160,294 
204,659 





726,590 


» 
6,199,139 


9 
~ 


$3,029,75 


21,542,604 





$28,925,729 


$24,572,361 


$2,569,187 
34,948,683 


$37,517,870 


’ 


From this it will be seen that the total imports of dry goods since January Ist 


are $12,945,509 greater than for the first five months of last year, and $8,592,141 
greater than for the corresponding period of 1851. Already the receipts of fall 
goods are very large, and the assortment presents at each of our principal ports 
a very fine selection of faney and staple fabrics. The revenue of the country 
has also increased to correspond with the enlarged imports. At New York, the 
increase from the last year for the month amounts to $900,742 70, and for five 

months to $5,308,974 52, as wili appear from the following comparison :— 
CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 

Total. 
$17,326,607 17 
12,017,682 65 


May. 
$2,852,863 56 
1,952,110 86 


First four months. 
$14,473,753 61 
10,065,521 79 





POND cick avi ne $4,408,231 82 $900,742 70 $5,808,974 52 


The exports from New York show but a moderate increase since January Ist, 
and for the month of May, exclusive of specie, there is no material change from 
the corresponding month of either of the Jast two years. The total for five 
months is only $2,687,755 greater than for the same period of 1852; this, how- 
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ever, is of but little consequence, as from the statement at the commencement of 
this article it will be seen that there has been a large increase at New Orleans 
and other ports. We annex a summary of the official returns :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 














1851. 1852. 1853. 
Domestic Oe EE re $4,402,052 $4,249,924 $4,165,954 
Foreign merchandise (free)......... 113,871 106,818 248,598 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable)...... 361,015 545,973 487,630 
te. Ee Fendeaceeteee 4,506,135 1,834,893 2,162,467 
oS einednas 40% a0 online $9,382,578 $6,737,608 $7,059,649 
Total, exclusive of specie. ...... 4,876,438 4,902,715 4,897,182 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR FIVE MONTHS FROM JANUARY Ist, 

1851. 1852. 1853. 

Domestic produce ............, .-- $18,678,550 $18,579,452 $20,365,061 
Foreign merchandise (free) ........ 814,910 895,719 587,809 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable) ..... 1,716,452 1,936,981 1,646,937 
is odin hhon nd knee siiehs 12,631,148 9,067,654 $5,390,700 
Total ne been TIRE RE Ricaaleg a $33,341,060 $29,979,806 $27,990,507 
Total exclusive of specie . ne 20,709,912 20,912,152 22,599,807 


We also annex a comparative summary of the shipments of leading articles of 
produce from the port of New York to foreign ports from January Ist to June 
17th:— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE, FROM JANUARY Ist TO JUNE 18TH. 





1852. 1853. | 1852, 1853. 
Ashes—pots.. ...bbls. 6,794 4,459 | Naval stores....bbls, 199,590 183,619 
pearls....... 815 458 | Oils,-whale..... galls, 26,722 199,376 
Theeswax......... Ibs, 128,596 117,825 BOTE vie'c visé'er 243,541 452,702 
Breadstuffs— oN Coe a eee 18,075 11,791 
Wheat flour .. bbls. 525,577 605,696 Hiseeed. <i... ss 7,084 4,815 
Rye flour......... 6,683 1,178 | Provisions— 
Corn meal,....... 23,781 22,269 POU se csccus bbls. 18,807 36,1138 
Wheat i isos bush. 656,873 1,194,119 (OS a ee eee 24,314 380,866 
MED sds weces'es 234,996 ~see| Cut meats..... Ibs. 1,056,498 4,632,995 
hg ES Pee 8,630 238,925 PU i as6 eshte 295,866 813,856 
BONIOT weed deeds. 347 5 deh? GROEN ics cvscnes 895,288 1,956,017 
SS Lads wes o's 521,160 562,790; Lard ..........6. 1,140,954 3,900,668 
Candles, mold..boxes 30,882 28,120) Rice..........- tres, 20,458 7,172 
sperm...... 1,604 2,623) Tallow.......... Ibs. 259,537 1,063,688 
COR is ds sens vin tons 16,872 17,117 | Tobacco, crude...pkgs. 11,725 10,478 
COMMA ccs i've bales 247,434 141,536 | Do, manufactured.lbs. 1,754,496 2,857,418 
| Oe ea 5,691 1,900 Whalebone......... 204,598 1,850,323 
PLS Hs0s cds eseas 452 112) 


This shows a large increase in the exports of breadstuffs and provisions, and 
from the present prospect of things in Europe the difference will grow wider as 
the season progresses. The product of wheat in the British Islands, the last 
year, was of an inferior quality, and a better description became indispensable to 
grind with it. The supplies from the continent are running short, and the re- 
mainder must be furnished by this country. 

The recent advance in the rate of discount by the Bank of England has had 
but little influence upon the money markets of this country, as it was accompa- 
nied by such explanations of the reason for it, as showed it to be matter of pre- 
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caution instead of necessity. In offering to holders of exchequer bills so low 
arate of interest, as the alternative of par redemption, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer miscalculated the current value of capital. The new enterprises in pro- 
gress, and increased impetus given to business, were not sufficiently reckoned, as 
a set off, against the abundance of money. Rates of interest for call loans im 
this country continue unchanged, but for time engagements there is a better de- 
mand, at prices rather in favor of the lender. Stocks have generally declined, 
and there is very little of a spirit of speculation among operators, The Erie 
Railroad stock has been somewhat affected by the postponement of the expect- 
ed dividend, and by the resignation of Mr. Loder, who hud been president of 
the corporation for so many years. The directors have elected Homer Rams- 
dell, Esq., to fill the vacancy, and those best aequainted with him regard it as a 
judicious appointment. 

The bids for the $3,000,000 loan, advertised for by the Dinois Central Rail- 
road Company, have been opened, when it was found that the amount offered 
reached $4,939,000, from par to a premium of 5} per cent. 

The unfavorable political reports from Europe have had more effect upon our 
commercial markets than all other causes combined, but the most sagaeious 
among our countrymen do not apprehend any hostile outbreak from questions 
now pending. All eyes are turned toward China, and the progress of the rebel- 
lion there is watched with intense interest. Should that country be thrown open 
to our Commerce, its effect upon our commercial prosperity would be greater 
than that produced by the discovery of gold in California. Instead of paying for 
our imports from the Celestial Empire by purchases of exchange on London, to 
be repaid in opium to the Chinese, we should open a direct trade amounting to 
many millions of dollars. In this connection we present the following summary 
of the imports and exports, together with the actual tonnage engaged in the 
China trade :— 


Entered United States, Cleared from U.3. 


Year ending American —_- Foreign American — Foreign 
June 30th. tous. tons, tonsa. tons. 
Sen ccd occ soccccccusses eveee 52,076 26,009 67,264 23,507 
BEBE. cc cccccscccccccccccccvase 27,587 11,327 46,317 10,198 
1850..... Po eeeeecercveecceves ° 21,969 7,445 17,830 3,106 
| SEEEEE ETL ELEREE EEE ° i i A Oe EERUy. kas. 
1848..... Ce ecceerecevvees cues 23,719 664 ef 

se ceccccvcces 16,601 1,174 12,334 Lines 














co 


——-— EXPORTS —- ——--——. 
Year ending Domestic Foreign Total Total 
June 30th. Produce, Produce. Exports, Imports. 
EE PE POT ns eb es $2,480,066 $183,112 2,663,177 $10,593,95 
rg EE POTTER ° 2,155,945 329,342 2,485,287 7,065,142 
ARGO, 1s on cunensinen ths 0:00 1,485,961 119,256 3,605,217 6,593,464 
eee eee 1,460,945 122,279 1,583,224 6,513,785 
UMHS psbencevs eeeesere ee 2,063,625 126,288 2,190,013 8,083,496 
OG ois EEA ° 1,708,655 124,229 1,832,884 5,583,348 


It will be seen from this that our trade has been yearly increasing; and we 
trust that for the year ending 30th June, 1854, the imports will amount to twenty- 
five millions, to be paid for in American produee, other than specie. Our recent 
settlements on the Pacific coast, together with the emigration thither from China, 
will hasten this consummation the moment that the doors of the empire are 
opened. 
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THE FREE BANKING LAW OF LOUISIANA. 


At the last session of the Legislature of Louisiana a general banking law was 
passed somewhat similar to that of New York and other States of the Union. The 
principal feature which distinguishes this law from those of the other States, is that 
which requires the banker to keep on hand one dollar in coin for every three dollars 
of liabilities, exclusive of circulation. 

We give below a synopsis of the Louisiana General Banking Act, as follows :— 


Seo, 1, Any one or more persons may transact the business of banking in the State, 
and establish offices of discount, deposit, and circulation. 

Sec. 2. Such corporations “ halt hare wer to discount bills, notes, and other evi- 
dences of debt; receive deposits; buy and sell gold and silver bullion, foreign coin, 
and bills of exchange; lend money on real estate and personal security, and to exer- 
cise all incidental powers necessary to carry on said ‘business.” The aggregate capital 
— of such banker or corporation shall not be less than one enaenl thousand 

ollars. 

So. 3, Any number of persons more than five, associating themselves for the pur- 
pose of banking under this act, may constitute themselves a corporation, and are au- 
thorized to become a corporation, with powers and authority. 

1. To have and enjoy succession by a corporate name, for any period expressed and 
limited in the article of association, not exceeding twenty years, 

2. To hold, receive, purchase, and convey all or any property, real and personal, as 
may be indispensable to the objects of the association; provided that the real estate 
shall be such as is necessary for the transaction of their business, or such as shall have 
been mortgaged to them in good faith as security for loans ; or such as shall be con- 
veyed tothem in good faith as security for loans previously contracted ; and also such 
as they may purchase at sales, under judgments or mortgages held by themselves. 
They shall not have the privilege of holding any real estate longer than five years, 
except such as is necessary for the transaction of their business. 

8. To use a corporate seal, as described by thé articles of association. 

4. All managers and directors to be citizens of the State of Louisiana; the number 
of whom to be prescribed in the article of association. 

To make and ordain, and revise, alter, or repeal by-laws for the proper manage- 
ment of the corporation. . 

Sze. 6, All stock subscribed in associations formed under this act must be paid in 
full, in specie, within twelve months after the commencement of business. 

Sec. 7. No loan shall be made by any such company on a pledge of its own stock. 

Seo. 8. Shares in such corporations shall be deemed personal property and trans- 
ferable in conformity with the by-laws. No stockholder shall be liable for its debts 
for a greater sum than the amount of his shares. Unincorporated bankers shall be 
liable to the full amount of their obligations and contracts. The liabilities as stock- 
holders shall apply to persons on the books of the company as such, and also to any 
equitable owners of stock ; and to such persons who shall have advanced the purchase 
money or installments in behalf of minors: also to guardians or trustees who shall in- 
vest funds in such stock. 

Sec. 4, Corporations under this act shall be organized by written articles of asso- 
ciation, duly executed by a notarial act, and recorded in the office of the Recorder of 
Mortgages—a copy whereof to be filed in the office of the Auditor of Accounts, and 
published once a week, for four weeks, in the official journal of the State. 

Sec. 5. The act thus recorded and published, shall contain the signatures of the sub- 
scribers and associates; the name of the banking company ; the name of the place in 
which the business is to be carried on; the amount of capital: number of shares ; 
names and place of residence of the shareholders and shares held by each ; the period 
fixed uron for commencement and also for termination of business; number of direc- 
tors, &c. 

Sec. 9. The responsibility of shareholders shall cease in respect to stock duly trans- 
ferred by them in good faith, and without intent to evade any responsibility as hold- 
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ers. The assignee in such cases, shall assume the liability of such prior shareholder 
for the debts and contracts of the corporation. : 

Sro. 10. Every banking company established under this act shall, on proof of in- 
solvency or of noncompliance with the provisions of the act, forfeit its corporate rights 3 
and the District Court, at the instance of any creditor or of the Auditor of Publio 
Accounts, on proof thereof, shall appoint commissioners to liquidate the affairs of such 
corporation, 

Sec, 11. The Auditor of Public Accounts is authorized to cause to be engraved and 
printed, in the best manner to guard against counterfeiting, circulating notes of dif- 
ferent denominations, not less than five dollars each: such blank notes to be counter- 
eigned, numbered, and registered by him, “so that the notes issued to the same 
banker or banking company shall be uniform.” Such notes shall be stamped “ secured 
by pledge of Public Stocks.” ie 

Sxe. 12. Banks and banking companies established under this act, upon depositing 
with the Auditor the bonds of the U.S., or of the State of Louisiana, or of the con: 
solidated debt of the city of New Orleans, shall be entitled to receive from the Audi- 
tor an equal amount of circulating notes in blank. Such stocks shall always be equiv- 
alent to a six per cent stock, and receivable at not more than their par value. 

Sec. 13. The Auditor shall collect the interest upon all bonds and stocks deposited 
with him, and pay over the same to the parties making such deposit, so long as the 
market price of the stocks or bonds does not fall below the rate originally taken by 
him. In case of depreciation, the Auditor is directed to retain such interest until the 
securities recover their original value. The Auditor is also empowered to require an 
additional deposit from the bank or banks, as security for such notes ; and on the fail- 
ure to comply with such demand within twenty days, the Auditor shall take immedi- 
ate steps to liquidate the affairs of such company, as in cases of insolvency—the banker 
having a right of appeal in such cases to the District Court: and further, to the Su- 
preme Court of the State. t : 

Sec. 14. The securities pledged with the Auditor in compliance with this law, shall 
be held exclusively for the redemption of the circulating notes ; but he may change 
or transfer them, on application of the bankers, upon receiving others equivalent in 
value; or upon receiving au equal amount of the circulating notes to be canceled, — 

Seo. 15. All such securities deposited with the Auditor shall be described in a list 
to be filed in his office, signed by him and by the depositor ; and a copy of such list 
shall be filed and recorded also in the office of the Treasurer of State. The securities 
shall be delivered to the Treasurer fox safe keeping and a receipt therefore given to 
the Auditor. é 

Sec. 16. The Auditor shall not countersign bills for any banker or banking company 
to an amount greater than the securities deposited—under a penalty of five thousand 
dollars and imprisonment for ten years at hard labor. : pot 

Sec. 17. The plates, dies, and other materials used for engraving and printing of 
notes under this act, shall remain in the custody and under the direction of said Audi- 
tor. The necessary expenses attending the engraving, printing, dc., of the notes, shall 
be paid by the bank or banker for whose use they were ordered. _ 

Sec. 18. The notes authorized by this act, when executed and signed, shall be ob- 
ligatory as promissory notes in law, payable to bearer on demand, without interest, 
at the place of business of such banker. All such notes shall be signed by the banker, 
and his or their cashier, and by no other person for them ; provided, that no individual 
firm or corporation, except the legally chartered banks now existing, shall issue and 
circulate as money any notes unless authorized by this act, under a penalty of one 
thousand dollars, ‘ 

Sec. 19. Upon the failure of any bank or banker to redeem in lawful money of the 
United States, any notes issued under this act, they may be protested for non-pay- 
ment, and the auditor shall give immediate notice to the maker of such notes, through 
the official journal of the State, and if not redeemed within three days, notice shall 
be given to the public that all circulating notes of such banker will be redeemed by 
the auditor out of the trust funds deposited in his hands. j : 

Sec. 20. Whenever a notice of protest of nonpayment of such circulating notes 
shall be filed in the circuit court, the court shall forthwith issue a writ of sequestra- 
tion and appoint a receiver to take charge of the assets of such banker: and a writ of 
insolvency shall ensue, unless such bank or banker show cause why the said note or 
notes were not paid on presentation. , : 

Sec. 21. No Banker or Banking Company shall, after the protest of his or their 
notes, make any assignment, or transfer or sale of any portion of their assets, and any 
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assignment, dc, made shall be null and void ; and any banker, director, or any officer 
assenting to such assignment or sale, &c., shall be liable in full for all the debts of such 
bank, dvc., and may be judged guilty of a misdemeanor—provided, that the protest of 
the first note shall constitute a lien for the benefit of the creditors upon all the assets 
of the bank, not in the hands of the Auditor. 

Src, 22. The Auditor, on giving notice of the nonpayment of any such note or notes, 
shall advertise for sale at public auction, the stocks or bonds deposited as collateral 
therefor, such sale to take place after the expiration of thirty days from such adver- 
tisement. The proceeds to be applied pro rata to the payment of all the circulating 
notes issued to such banker. 

Sec, 23. If the proceeds of such sale exceed the circulating notes of such banker, 
such excess may be paid over to the general fund of said insolvent, but if the proceeds 
prove insufficient to redeem such notes, the deficiency shall be made up out of the as- 
sets of such insolvent, in preference to any other claim or debts; and the stockholders 
shall be liable for the full amount of all notes unredeemed, in the ratio of stock which 
each may own. 

Seo. 24. The holder of any protested note or notes of an insolvent banker, shall be 
entitled to damages at the rate of twelve per cent per annum, in lieu of interest, un- 
til final payment. 

Sec, 25. Bankers and Banking Companies doing business under this Act, may charge 
or receive interest as allowed on conventional obligations, and their contracts shall be 
regulated by the laws in regard to interest upon contracts between individuals. 

Sec. 26, Every bank or banker is required to have on hand at all times, in specie, 
an amount equal to one-third of all their liabilities, (independently of circulating 
notes,) and two-thirds in specie funds, bills of exchange, or paper maturing within 
ninety days. : 

Sec. 27. If at any time the specie should fall below the proportion above specified, 
and remain so for a. space of ten days, such bank or banker shall not make any loan 
or discount until their position is re-established according to the terms prescribed ; “ A 
violation of this provision shall be held to be an act of insolvency ; and every director 
who may participate in such violation, shall become individually liable for au its 
debts and obligations.” 

Seo. 28. Every bank or banker doing business under this Act, out of New Orleans, 
may keep an office or designate an agent for the redemption of their circulation at 
New Orleans, Written notice of such place or appointment shall be filed with the 
Auditor, with the Board of Currency, and in the office of the Recorder of Mortgages. 
Provided that all such paper shall be redeemable at the counter of the principal bank. 

Seo, 29. The Board of Currency shall supervise the execution of this act, and per- 
form all the duties imposed by the laws in regard to incorporated banks. They may 
examine the affairs of any bank or banker doing business under this act whenever 
they deem it necessary ; and require from such bankers weekly statements, verified 
upon oath by the banker or his cashier. This statement shall include the following 
particulars :— 

1. Capital of the bank. 

2. Amount of stock deposited with the Auditor. 

. Amount invested in real estate. 

. Amount of loans having over ninety days to mature. 
. Amount of suspended debt and protested paper. 

. Other assets not realizable in ninety days. 

. Loans on paper maturing within ninety days. 

. Amount of exchange, foreign and domestic. 

. Amount of deposits. 

10. Amount of circulation, 

11. Amount of other cash liabilities. 

12, Amount of specie and cash assets. 

Sec. 30. The statements above prescribed, shall be regularly filed in the office of 
the Board of Currency; and the statement furnished in the last Saturday of every 
month, shall be signed by the Board of Currency, and published in the official journal 
on the first Wednesday in the following month. 

Sec. 81. A list of the stockholders in every banking corporation, shall be furnished 
monthly to the Board of Currency. 

Src. 32. The legislature shall annually appoint a joint committee to examine the 
securities deposited, together with all books and papers relating to the business of 
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banking under this Act; also count all circulating notes returned or redeemed, and 
cancel or destroy them. 

_ Sec. 83. Any banker, bank director, officer or agent of any banker or company do- 
ing business under this act, who shall make false statements or entries in the books of 
such company, or make false exhibits to deceive the Board of Currency, or who shall 
pay any check to defraud such company, shall be subject to imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary not less than one year, nor more than three years. 

oe 84. All banks hereby established shall be banks of discount as well as of cir- 
culation. 

Sec. 35. All such banks or bankers shall be taxed upon their capital at the same 
rate as other personal property under the laws of the State. it 

Sec. 26. Whenever any banker shall have redeemed eighty per cent of his circu- 
lating notes, and shall have deposited to the credit of the elie in such banks, an 
amount equal to twenty per cent (the remainder) of such circulation, he may witb- 
draw all securities previously deposited for the redemption of his bills. 33 ¢ 

Sec. 37. Such banker or banking company, having complied with the requisites ot 
the last section, may give notice once a fortnight, for one year, in the State ag that 
all circulating notes of such company must be presented at the Auditor's office for re- 
demption within one year from the first date of such notice. 

Sec. 88. The Auditor may employ such additional clerks as are necessary to exe- 
cute the duties “oy ee by this act ; the expenses whereof to be borne by a general 
assessment upon all such bankers and banking companies. 

Seo. 39. The salaries allowed to the of Currency shall be assessed upon all 
banks established under this act, and upon the incorporated banks. 


The first bank under the above law of Louisiana, was organized at New Orleans in 
May, 1853. It is entitled“ The Bank of New Orleans,” with a capital of one million 
of dollars, and the following gentlemen as directors: W. P, Converse, John Fox, Ste- 
phen Price, E. H. Wilson, C. Yale, Jr., L. H. Place, F. F. Folger, H. F. McKenna, J.C 
Goodrich, L. C, Jurey, and E. G. Rogers. W. P. Converse, Esq., has been chosen 
president, and the bank will probably commence operations in October next. 


—_—eeen eee eee 


RATES OF CITY TAXATION IN CINCINNATI, 


An ordinance passed the City Council at its last session fixing the rate of the city 
tax for the year 1853, as follows: 


For general purposes ° 43 mills. 
Bor Watsh fend... ccivscivesee ee Sivheevn a¥asaes a ee 
For House of Refuge : $ do. 
For Public Schools ........ veseres ceeeecececes vos 14 do. 
To pay interest on City Bonds..... esses coccccces eee 1 do. 
For Sinking Fund to pay city debt...........+06- csees 4h. 


This tax is assessed from a statement of the City Clerk, setting forth the expendi- 
tures of the city for the last four years, with an estimate of the expenditures of the 
year 1853-4. It was read to the Board, and the following are the expenditures of the 
year 1852-3, and the estimates of 1853-4, as set forth in that statement :-— 


Ex. 1852-3. Est, 53-4, Ex. 1852-3. Est. 53-4. 

Street expenses.... $38,707 37 $30,000 Wharf boats, etc... 3,578 1,800 
Grading and paving. 50,045 30 33,000 City officers 20,889 26,000 
Sewers and culverts. 81 10,000 Special road district. 2,055 5,000 
26 7,500 Health department.. 1,557 1,500 

Landings...... ceux 09 2,800 Paving assessments,. 3,360 3,000 
Public buildings. ... 80 12,000 Judgments, etc 2 55,000 
Printing aa 16 6,500 Fire departinent ... 105,000 
County officers’ fees. 05 4,200 ; 
Public offices 58 48 6,500 311,690 323,100 
nent account 00 800 | 

City elections...... 95 2,300) ‘ 
Int. on city orders .. 90 8,000) Interest on bonds... 79,837 90 52,200 
Members of council.. 00 2,900| Watch fund....... 58,574 65,000 
Damages on streets. 51 4,800 House of Ref. fund.. 38,528 25,000 





SPECIAL FUNDS. 
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FINANCES AND DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


STATEMENT OF THF AMOUNT OF ESTIMATES TRANSMITTED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY, AND OF THE APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY CONGRESS, FOR THE SERVICE OF THE 
FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 80, 1851 anp 1852. 


For Fiscal Year ending For Fiscal Year epting 
June 30, 1851. June 30, 1852. 

Estimates,  Appro’ns. Estimates. Pe m4 ns. 
Civil list..... ceccccce-ceceeee $2,888,645 $8,268.662 $8,590,848 &8.522,010 
Miscellaneous. ..........see00 10,809,535 10,479,898 8,159,248 10,465,639 
Foreign intercourse........0+5 898,900 17,084,407 8,584,90C 3,592,387 
Pensions........ cocccccensees 2,266,718 2,272,048 2,194,900 2.827.569 
Indian department............ 2,560,066 3,944,769 869,445 1,712,082 
Chickasaw fund............00 esbeens wee TSS 72.096 


Military establishment, exclusive 
of surveys, fortifications, and 
internal improvements....... 7,772,198 9,866,411 10,141,966 = 8,010,971 














nd EN STREP Se 65,006 115,000 120,000 98 467 
Fortifications. ....... seeccess 754,800 748,146 cf es 
Internal improvements, including 
light-houses......... ‘ahaiea 1,099,080 104,024 1,155,778 21.498 
Naval establishment........... 9,208,856 9,199,924 7,760,560 7.502041 
Manne corps....... ee ececcnes 371,722 371,722 351,041 Ball 
Awards........ EG UE pense ar geome Eee ee 120,620 eV 42 400 
Smithsonian institution.,....... sseeee 11,197 bacees 15,996 
$37,680,017 $47,162.506 $83 667,489 $38,162 262 
Public debt. ..... teeckeweeee 4,285,850 4,281,116 coos 6,272,585 
Treasury notes..... eateceeses” *' aan es SIOTSE §  ivscee 46,000 





$41,915,868 $51,614,348 $33,667,489 $44,481,447 
STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
Denomination of Stock. 1S]. 1853. 


Old funded and unfunded debt, old celine notes, 
and Mississippi certificates and unclaimed divi- 


GMC SU hacicdeweclaubiabuasu buts duveesnss $119,685 98 $114,573 40 
Debt of the corporate cities of the District of Co- 

lumbia, assumed by ~_— PE et a 840,000 00 780,000 00 
Treasury Notes, ....ccccccsccccscccveveveeses 192,561 64 121,161 64 
Loan of 1842, act 15th April, 1842, redeemable 

lst January, BOGGS bce kn das eelde Cakes 8,198,686 03 8,198,686 02 
Loan of 1843, act 8d March, 1843, redeemable Ist 

July, BOC vcks cawek 6,468,231 35 4,526,531 35 
Loan of 1846, act 20d J aly, 1846, redeemable 12th 

Dovemtser: 1666 56x ook 0k cic hge esis Weve dd ees 4,999,149 45 4,999,139 71 
Loan of 1847, act 28th January, 1847, redeemable 

lst January, Pa ate heh Wek bee caneact. 27,299,650 00 25,656,600 00 
Loan of 1848, act 31st March, 1848, redeemable 

lst July, | Sei sar pain aie ee oe ees 15,740,000 00 15,735,000 00 
Texan indemnity, 5 per cent stock, redeemable Ist 

January, 1865......... Se NRL dre wieis Mine we 5,000,000 00 5,000,000 00 
Mexican Indemnity stock........6.00e.000 ee 808,578 09. Seckwvdese. 





$69,161,488 37 $65,181,692 13 
N. SARGENT, Register. 
Txeasury DreparTMENT, Register’s office, March 2d, 1853. 





ee 


SAVINGS BANKS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


On the 20th of November, 1851, there were five hundred and seventy-five banks 
for savings in Great Britain and Ireland, in which is deposited above £31,000,000 
sterling, thus giving to more than a million of individuals (without including their 
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families) a direct interest in the. welfare of the nation, in addition to the many thou- 
sand of friendly societies and charitable institutions, embracing a very large, but _un- 
known number of persons, It may be desirable here to mention the manner in which 
the government became liable to the payment of interest in the funds of these insti- 
tutions, The total amount of interest which the National Debt office has paid to 
the savings banks and friendly societies since the year 1817, exceeds the amount of 
interest they have realized on the stock, by more than £2,500,000, and which sum has 
been, in fact, a loss to the nation, or it may be considered as a premium or bounty 
given to savings banks and friendly societies, as an encouragement to provident hab- 
its. It averages up to the year 1850, about £77,000 a year. The amount of interest 
now allowed by the National Debt office is 3 pounds 5s per cent, out of which a 
certain portion is retained by the bank for expenses, averaging about 6s. 8d. per cent. 
The general average of all England is 6s. 9}d. per cent. According to a parliamen- 
tary date, April 23d, 1852, the total deposits on November 20th, 1851, amounted to 
£32,839,511 sterling. 


~~ eee 


THE CONSOLIDATED DEBT OF NEW ORLEANS. 


The Commissioners of the Consolidated Debt of New Orleans recently made their 
annual report to the Common Council of that city. It is dated 1st of April ultimo, 
and is a document of much interest. It presents the operations of the Commission- 
ers and the present condition of the city’s indebtedness in a clear and intelligible 


light. 
We are indebted to the New Orleans Price Current for the subjoined synopsis of 


the report :— 

In the setting forth the rales by which they have been guided in discharging the 
duties imposed upon them by the act of consolidation, the Commissioners take the 
same view of the intent and meaning of that instrument as that presented by us on 
several occasions. 

From this report we obtain a consecutive history of the management of the city 
debt since the date of consolidation. The entire debt of the city on the 12th of April, 
1852, the date the act of consolidation took effect, amounted to $7,702,329 98, as as- 
certained and fixed by the commissioners from the evidences filed according to law. 
Of this amount about $2,000,000 was past due. On the 19th of July last 2,000 bonds 
of the consolidated city, of $1,000 each, ($2,000,000,) bearing 6 per cent interest, and 
having forty years to run, were sold in New York city for more than their par value. 
With the sum thus realized all the matured obligations of the city were paid. 

To meet the deficit in the commissioners’ first estimate, arising from the costs of 
suits and of claims, and obligations not audited, and consequently, not appearing on 
the books of the defunct corporations, and to provide for the obligations and interest 
maturing before July, 1853, the commissioners sold in New Orleans, on the 13th of 
December last, thirteen hundred bonds of $1,000 each, ($1,800,000,) bearing 6 per 
cent interest, and maturing in July, 1892, being of the same series as those sold in 
New York, and they again realized more than the par value of the bonds. 

On the 21st of October last the commissioners advertised to exchange the bonds of 
the consolidated city of the same series as previously issued for the unmatured bonds 
and obligations of the old corporations. Up to the date of the report two thousand 
two hundred and thirty-four bonds, ($2,234,000,) had been thus exchanged. Thus the 
total amount of the bonds of the new city issued by the commissioners, at the date of 
their report, was $5,534,000. 

The following is the amount of debts of the old corporations extinguished — 
$1,036,624 

978,523 $ 

1,725,752 

816,042 | 

443,249 | 


Old city 

Municipality No, 1 
Municipality No. 2..... 
Municipality No, 3 
Lafayette 


tS DW to wd Or 


Wet od scdhes $5,000,191 99 


The cash in the hands of the commissioners at the date of report was 437,320 22. 
The total debt of the old corporations still outstanding on the lst of April, 1858, 
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matured and payable variously from 1853 to 1877, inclusive, was $3,182,516 64, as 
follows :— 
GUGGY sc cocccsctccsecectccccccesedsessese @2,011,000 00 
Municipality No.1 ......ccceeccceceeecesccees 158,667 24 
Municipality No.2 .....cccccceccseseccceceens 861,108 24 
Municipality NO.3 ......cccccceceeceeeseeeees 61,088 52 
cs oc aanes dtenih aeeheset sues ues os 96,702 54 








Total... . .<c« iaecebatinsbasswes ci. 1 GONG 

Of the above outstanding debt of the First Municipality, $10,148 75 are small mu- 
nicipal notes; and of that of the Third Municipality, $46,048 52 are similar notes. It 
is doubtful if the whole, or even the greater part of these two amounts be ever pre- 
sented for payment. 

Assuming that no more bonds will be issued in exchange for any portion of the 
obligations of the old corporations maturing in 1853 and 1854, the Commissioners 
make the following exhibit of the means in their hands, and the liabilities. for those 
two years :— 

Total liabilities up to Jan. 1, 1854, for obligations and interest maturing $609,099 56 
ERP Ce rk 
ED ihn eka a inks s HE ROG Aisi 8 650,000 00 




















NE ENG SOND i iii i Sudinnwhs suas ebasbh oéeavcupioe s 1,087,320 22 
Balance in hands of Commissioners Jan. 1, 1854.......0eeeeeeees $478,220 66 
ORO Oe ree Fe Fe is Acs ehistndike o4ba sme 650,000 00 
DOMME ON TA IBGE. 55) Se is ei Shiv ce das cece sedicseccvecd’) OL SO ReeR6 
I ee a, ic cc pan teinNeiee teoweedeenn ody 655,464 13 
Balance in hands of Commissioners Jan. 1, 1855........++eeee00% $472,756 53 


It thus appears that ample provision has been made to meet the obligations of the 
city, maturing for the next two years. 

In conclusion, the Commissioners make the following just reflections :— 

Twelve months ago the act of consolidation went into operation, and the Commis- 
sioners entered upon their duties. It found the city without credit, confusion in most 
of its branches of government, and the people disheartened. To day its credit is 
above par, no just demand can be made upon its treasury that is not promptly liqui- 
dated, and its fair name is without a blot. The spirit of the people has been awaken- 
ed, and their energies, their intelligence, and their wealth, are directed to the devel- 
opment of the natural advantages of our city, and a bright future is before us, 


BASIS OF BANKING CAPITAL IN NEW YORK STATE, 


Governor Seymour has returned with his veto the bill entitled “ An Act to authorize 
the business of banking,” and submitted his objections to its becoming alaw. We 
give the substance of the Goyernor’s message on this subject :— 

The bill provides that hereafter the stocks of the incorporated cities of this State 
may, subject to certain restrictions, be used as a basis for banking, and be received as 
securities for bills to be issued in pursuance of the general banking law. The consti- 
tution of the State makes it the duty of the Legislature to restrict the power of mu- 
nicipal corporations to borrow money, contract debt, and loan their credit. It is evi- 
dent that this bill, should it become a law, would cause a demand for the stocks of 
our cities, and add largely to their value in market, and create an inducement on the 
part of municipal corporations to incur debts. i have with reluctance signed bills 
permitting some of our cities to borrow money for objects which are deemed of great 
importance to their interests ; but this bill is more clearly in conflict with the pur- 
poses of the constitution of the State, as it offers direct encouragement to local corpo- 
rations to contract debts. It is not expedient at this time, when a highly speculative 
state of feeling pervades the community, to encourage a disposition to incur liabilities 
by converting debts into a circulating medium. 

It is alleged in favor of allowing the debts of cities to be used as a basis fur bank- 
ing, that the stocks of this State, and of the United States, the use of which as a bank- 
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ing basis is now authorized by law, cannot be obtained for that purpose. But it will 
be found, from the following statement, that but a small proportion of these stocks 
are now pledged at the Banking Department as securities for the bank bills which 
have been issued and are in circulation :— 

The funded or stock debt of the United States amounts to............ $64,115,957 
The funded or stock debt of the State of New York amounts to...... 28,890,802 


$87,506,759 


$5,571,172 


The stocks of the State of New York, pledged for th 
same purpose.......... ave’ naa be Weis 10,184,792 


$15,755,964 
Leaving the amount of stocks yet applicable to banking purposes..... $71,750,795 

From this sum there should be deducted the amount of stock used in other states 
ag security for bank bills, which may absorb $50,000,000 of the State and of the 
United States. 

It is true that these stocks command high prices in the money market of the world, 
but they sell for no more than they are intrinsically worth. Their high values, and 
the fact that they are deemed safe and desirable for investment, make them better 
securities for the bill holders, as they insure prompt redemption under all circum- 
stances, These stocks can be obtained at their aeiet value, and although they pay 
directly but small interest to the holders, the profits of banking institutions at this 
time are so great that they more than compensate for any loss of interest on the secu- 
rities pledged for the redemption of their notes. It is evident that the profits of 
banking must be limited either by judicious restraints or a competition resulting from 
a multiplication of banks which will endanger our whole financial system. No bet- 
ter or eafer system for limiting the profits of banking can be devised than that which 
requires the highest and best security for the bill holders; and it is no argument in 
favor of cheaper securities that they will increase the profits of banking, facilitate the 
establishment of new banks, and thus inflate the currency of the country. It is true 
the increase of business makes more capital necessary in conducting it, but a large 
proportion of the indebtedness to the banks at this time, and the great amount of bills 
in circulation are the results of speculative rather than of legitimate business demands, 

There are now in this State three hundred and ten banks or banking institutions. 
Twenty-five of these institutions have been established within the past six months, 
besides ten safety fund banks which have been reorganized under the provisions of the 
general banking law. This is about equal to the entire number which were estab- 
lished during the preceding twelve months. [t appears from the report of the super- 
intendents of the Banking Department, that the aggregate ousted of the banks of 
this State, on the first ef December last, was $62,207,216. At this time the capital 
of these institutions amounts to over $70,000,000, showing an increase of about eight 
millions within six months, The profits of banking have recently been unusually 
large, and numerous associations are now forming in different parts of our State for 
the purpose of engaging in this business. If the number of banks and the amount of 
banking capital shall increase hereafter as rapidly as we have during the past six 
months, it will give an annual increase of tore than fifty banks, with capital amount- 
ing in the aggregate to about $16,000,000. While these institutions are multiplying 
with alarming rapidity, [ can see no good reason for giving any new impulse to their 
creation by inereasing their profits and lowering the character of the securities re- 
quired by our present law for the protection of the bill holder. 

The stocks of this State and of the general government have a value in the com- 
mercial markets of the world, and will therefore furnish a security for the redemption 
of bills at periods when we suffer from financial revulsions, while the stocks of our 
cities, having only a local value and market, will be more affected by the monetary 
condition of our country. If our banking laws are modified to admit of the use of 
cheaper and inferior securities, they will, of course, be selected on account of the in- 
creased profit which they will afford the banker. I deem it exceedingly hazardous at 
this period of speculative excitement and pecuniary expansion, to diminish the secu- 
rity of the bill holder, or to increase the motives for the establishment of banking in- 
stitutions, which are already multiplying at an unprecedented extent. 
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THE PRECIOUS METALS OF MEXICO. 


The editor of the Baltimore American has prepared from authentic documents— 
not easily accessible in this country—the following table, exhibiting the true result of 
Mexican coinage from the year 1535 to the ist January, 1850 :— 


Silver coinage from 1535 to 1844, inclusive ..........sseeeeeeee $2,465,275,954 





Gold coinage from 1535 to 1844, inclusive .............+. eusaex 126,989,021 
Copper coinage from 1811 to 1844, inclusive...........0-eee-ees 5,566,876 
General coinage from 1845 to 1849, both inclusive ............+. 70,000,000 

Total coinage of Mexico in 314 years.... ..+..eveeeeees - $2,667,828,851 


Or, avoiding fractions, nearly $8,500,000 yearly. 

This sum, as an average annual production spread over so long a period, does not 
appear to justify the calculations that have been made relative to the metallic produe- 
tion of Mexico. Still, in fairness to the wealth of th: nation, we must remember that 
for nearly forty years the country has been constantly vexed by revolutions, and that 
ars to the original outbreak, neither the population nor the mming machinery of 

exico was of such a character as to insure the most copious returns from the veins. 

Recent mining returns seem to confirm this view. An official table of gold and sil- 
ver coined in the eight mints of Mexico from the 1st Jan. 1844 to the Ist Jan. 1845, 
shows that in that time $667,406 were issued in gold, and $13,065,454 in silver; or 
$13,732,861 in all. At that date it was said that more energy was about to be infused 
ps aan throughout the republic, and that the veins promised a corresponding 

ield. 
‘ We are glad to say that this prophecy has been verified, and that it is likely Mex- 
ico will soon contribute a largely increased supply of silver for the world’s commerce 
and circulation. 

In February, 1850, an official report was made to the Mexican Chambers by which 
it appears that in eighteen months, between the Ist January, 1848, and the 30th June, 
1849, the coinage at all the Mexican mints, exclusive of Hermosillo, amounted to 
$1,351,416 in gold, and to $27,003,989 in silver: total, $28,355,405. 

To this increased emission since 1844, the author of the “Cuadra Sinoptico” of 
Mexico, in 1850, estimates that we should add $10,000,000, as having left the country 
in the same eighteen months, in bullion. This would raise the entire yield of the 
mines, during that time, to $38,355,405; but as it is likely that much of the coinage 
was only a reissue of old money, and that the whole of the $10,000,000 exported in 
bullion was not freely taken from the mines during the same period, we think it quite 
likely that the true increase may be placed at $5,000,000 annually, or $20,000,000, ia 
1850, instead of 14,000,000, as in 1844. 

These results are very encouraging to all engaged in Mexican mining. We have 
long believed that the ores of the republic were inexhaustible, and that nothing was 
required to give Mexico her just supremacy in the control of silver, but an industrious 
population, that would not be content to live on bananas and revolution. 


nee 


(«MONEY OF PAPER.” 


A market was built in Guernsey without money. The governor issued 4,000 mar- 
ket notes, and with these paid the workmen who built it. These notes circulated 
through the island, until the market was built and occupied ; and when the rents came 
in, these notes were received in payment of the rents, and were canceled. In the 
course of a few years, the notes being all paid in, were publicly burnt in the market 
place. The Water Works, Upper Canada, were constructed by the same issue —JL 
Dunean’s Lecture on Currency. 

I consider the principle carried out in the above example so important, that none of 
the mere seltitenl enaiiions of the day can bear comparison with it, and so plain that 
the simplest understanding can grasp it. I doubt not, that all who have money to 
lend, and who want 4 or 5 per cent for their money, will decry a system which will 
find the money for labor, whenever labor can be found for money, and this without 
interest; but I am sure that all honest men, who wish well to workingmen, and espe 
cially that all workingmen, will hail a system which would give them constant em- 
ployment as long as public works are wanted; and this without being subject to the 
unnecessary claim of the usurer and the money lender.—J. Harvey. 
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THE COINAGE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


An article in the London Economist gives a detailed statement of the coinage of 
gold and silver coin in Great Britain for the past five years, and in comparing it with 
the coinage by the United States’ mint and its branches, we are surprised to find that 
in that time (five years) our coinage far exceeds that of Great Britain. 

The amount coined in England since 1848 is as follows :— 


Gold coined. Silver coined. 
See re Se TR eS ee se £2,451,999 £35,442 
BOOS soc nc coned civsens cdpuuen 2,177,955 119,592 
1850..... we wees ene cdeveaces 1,491,836 126,096 
DUES « vue nehe an dheeeansteces 4,400,411 87,868 
See LG scwccueee éeicnee chuenes 8,742,270 189,696 


This gives a total of £19,264,437 of gold, and £561,594 of silver, which, added to 
£12,508, the amount of copper coined, makes a total of £19,888,375. The coinage of 
gold in 1852, it will be seen, is nearly equal to that of the four previous years. 

By reducing the above amounts from pounds to dollars, at the rate of $4 84 to the 
pound sterling, and comparing it with the coinage in the United States, we have the 
following results for the last five years :— 





















Great Britain. United States. Excess in U.S. 

SR eoceccscces $98,240,049 $164,226,693 $70,988,644 

NE Se cits oie a a a ae ay 2,718,115 7,794,907 6,076,792 

Copper........ EI 69,571 800,874 241,803 
} meine siechiaimiaiabinaiiatio 

i $96,017,735 $172,822,474 $76,304,789 


By the above it appears that the excess of the coinage in this country for the five 
years was $76,304,739. In the year 1852, the coinage of gold in Great Britain was 
$42,312,587. In the United States, $53,747,187. Excess in favor of the United 
‘ States, $14,564,800. 
* 


<9 te. 


ee en ee 


SPECIE AND BULLION IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 


We publish below a table which shows at a glance the increase of gold and the de- 
crease of silver, from 1847 to 1853, in the vaults of the Bank of England. This table 
has been published officially, with the signature of the chief cashier :— 


A RETURN SHOWING THE AMOUNT AND VALUE OF SPECIE AND BULLION IN THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, anp 
1853, DISTINGUISHING GOLD FROM SILVER, SPECIE FROM BULLION AND FOREIGN FROM 

BRITISH COIN. 


“ a) ser may 8 


































# 

i 

f GOLD. SILVER. 

i ef An a we t A “7 

i Coin. Coin. Coin. Coin. 
4 Bullion. Foreign. British. Bullion. Foreign. _ British. Total. 
ig £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 





1847 4,031,404 38,081,971 5,170,014 1,986,885 582,655 198,698 14,951,572 
q 1848 1,177,669 3,607,502 6,081,100 944,842 402,717 190,920 12,404,250 
: 1849 3,261,110 3,152,805 7,698,944 149,144 358,764 888,882 14,954,649 
1850 $8,867,493 3,813,428 8,587,650 77,744 199,888 474,882 17,020,480 
‘ 1851 4,699,108 8,565,810 6,187,960 26,625 25,042 825,574 14,830,118 
¥ 1852 5,503,772 6,772,485 5,997,487 4,625 28,750 250,522 17,557,541 
f 1853 10,827,436 6,509,204 8,128,948  ...... 19,154 47,925 20,527,662 


ON eee 


H 
f EARLY CURRENCY IN NEW ENGLAND, 


4 Such coin as the emigrants to New England brought with them — went back 

again in payment for imported goods ; but so long as the emigration was kept up, the 
inconvenience was little felt. The sudden stop put to immigration, occasioned by the 
i pOlitical changes in England, caused a great fall of prices, and a corresponding diffi- 
culty in paying debts. Taxes had all along been paid in grain and cattle, at rates 
given by the General Court; and grain, at different prices for the different sorts, was 
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now made a legal tender for the payment of all new debts. To prevent sacrifices of 
property in cases of inability to pay, corn, cattle, and other personal goods,—or, in 
defect of such goods, the house and lands of the debtor, when taken in execution,— 
were to be delivered over to the creditors, at such value as they might be appraised 
at by “ three understanding and indifferent men,” one chosen by the creditor, another 
by the debtor, and a third by the marshal. Beaver skins were also paid and received 
as money; and from their value as a remittance, they held the next place to coin. 
Musket-balls, at a farthing each, were at one time a legal tender to the amonnt of a 
shilling. A more available currency was found in the wampum of peace—cylindrical 
beads, half an inch long, of two colors, white and bluish black, made by the Indians 
from parts of certain sea-shells. The people of Plymouth first learned the use and 
value of this article from the Dutch of Manhattan, and they soon found it very profit- 
able in trade with the Eastern Indians—the shells of which it was made not being 
common north of Cape Cod. Presently it came to be employed as a circulating me- 
dium, first in the Indian traffic, and then among the colonists generally. Three of the 
black beads, or six of the white, passed for a penny. For convenience of reckoning, 
they were strung in known parcels—a penny, threepence, a shilling, and five shilling< 
in white: twopence, sixpence, two-and-sixpence, and ten shillings in black. A fathom 
of white was worth ten shillings, or two dollars and a half; a fathom of black, twice 
as much ; but as the quantity in circulation increased, the value presently depreciated. 
and the number of beads to the penny was augmented.—Hildreth’s History. 


Neen 


TAXES ON CERTAIN BANKS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


An act passed at the last session of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and approved 
by the Governor April 6th, 1853, provides “ that such of the banking and Savings In- 
stitutions of this Commonwealth as were chartered or re-chartered prior to April, 1850, 
shall be subjected to such local taxes only as are now by law levied and assessed upon 
the Banking and Savings Institutions re-chartered in 1850. Provided, that the amount 
of taxes which the said Institutions are now by law required to pay unto the State 
Treasury, shall in no manner be lessened or affected by the operation of this Section.” 

The act of 1850, referred to above, provides that the capital stock of all banks shall 
not be subject to taxation for any other than State purposes, consequently all bank 
stock is exempt from taxation for county, road, borough, or school purposes. For State 
purposes the banks are liable to pay 44 mills on each dollar of their capital stock ; and 
on their dividends, 

§ per cent for 6 per cent dividends, 


9 “ 7 “ “ 
10 “ 8 “ “ 
1 2 “ 9 “ “ 
13 . 10 ” eae 


These taxes are paid by the cashier of the bank, and are not assessed to the individ- 
nal stockholders. 


TRANSFERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following remarks of the St. Louis Republican of May 6, 1853, confirm the ap- 
prehensions which have been expressed in the cities on the Atlantic border of the in- 
conveniences to the Treasury, as well as to the public, which may be expected to 
attend the late change in the mode of transferring the public money to points where 
it is needed for the purposes of the Government. 


THE NEW TREASURY ORDER. 


Under the new Secretary of the Treasury the use of “transfer drafts” is dispensed 
with altogether. If the Government have $1,000,000 in New York which they desire 
to place in New Orleans, there is no other way now than to transfer the specie to that 
point. This is the law; and Mr. Guthrie chooses to interpret it to the letter. Thus, 
the Sub-Treasurer in this city, yesterday received $499,000 in gold and $1,000 in silver 
from New York, by Adams & Co.’s Express, and in a little while it will be carted off 
in some other direction. The Secretary of the Treasury will find this a troublesome 
business before he is done with it, and if he should meet with one or two losees he will 
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be glad to give it up. It isa very illiberal construction that requires the execution of 
the law in this way ; and if the Secretary intends to pursue this course of construction, 
he will find in all the disbursing officers of the Government fit subjects for his dis- 
rong and the execution of the law. It is notorious that they are not permitted by 
aw to keep their funds in any bank or banking-house, but they are in the constant, 
universal habit of doing it. What will Mr. Guthrie do in such case ? 





CIRCULATION OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The Railroad Record says that it has materials to ascertain very nearly the propor- 
tion of money to people in the United States, at different periods during the last half 
century, and from these materials it makes up the following table :— 


Years, Active circulation. Population. Am”t per head. 
TBRD wc ccccsccvcece $43,000,000 7,500,000 $6 00 
BBIG. Cec sccedcnese 95,000,000 8,600,000 11 00 
1880... .cccvcccsees 70,000,000 12,866,920 5 50 
W686... cececece sve 148,000,000 15,366,900 11 00 
eeccce 295,457,257 25,000,000 12 00 


Small gold coin is selling in New York for one half per cent premium. There is 
such a demand for the gold dollar that the mint fails to supply it. Its energies are 
directed toward meeting the demands of large depositors, to whom it can refurn $20 
pieces, quicker than it can return any other coin. 

* 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
FOR THE YEARS ENDING JANUARY 5, 1852 anp 1853. 

We are indebted to a correspondent for the official accounts relating to the trade 
and navigation of Great Britain for the 12 months ended January, 1853, from which 
we compile the following tables. In a future number of the Merchants’ Magazine 
we shall give the export trade and navigation tables, 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE IMPORTS OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
MERCHANDISE IN THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDED 5TH JANUARY, 1853, COMPARED WITH 
THE IMPORTS IN THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1852. 


Anmats, Living, viz: 1852. 1853. 
Oxen and buils No, $7,624 40,548 
24,026 25,048 

24,870 27,488 

192,585 218,133 

9,274 12,343 

Swine and hogs .........+6 woo 5 sai pin a iain iat 15,599 10,524 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot........... sini ik ade mcg ieckaee : 199,911 151,944 
EE SAM os vont 006i-o0 intcecccee’ aeseacs seen 2,292 1,984 
Bark for tanners’, &c., use........- a keeee ear eee s CWts, 460,895 403,930 
Bones of animals, &c eenhasinte anna ae 81,956 48,8385 
IID, aku tininie nine = deca ha Vaxbhveres ace 769,133 758,718 
Unoutehous... asrcossesses habek eed aiee ete ok ahaee hana 15,269 19,607 
79,850 89,397 

Ss ssenkobdeeus bones od skacehs seseseecseelbs, 6,778,960 6,268,526 
Pn Se « cnssinen atebuasnden> oes seeceeee 53,110,660 54,377,254 


* Coffee, of whatever growth, having, since 15th April, 1851, been chargeable with the same rate 
of duty, the distinction between the Produce of British Possessions and Foreign Produce has, by a 
necessary consequence, ceased in the entries at the Custom-house. In accounts rendered for the 
future, therefore, that distinction can only be approximately indicated by showing, under separate 
heads, the quantities ‘mported from Prit'sh and Fureign Territories respectively. 
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Corn, viz: 


Wheat... cesccsccccccccccscccecsececessecees Gra. 
BAPey 60 ieiivsc cscs ccstseteceseencvesssereeceees 
ss 6 ce Si eed occ oc ccdikbe Pb annennns oo antes soeiea 
Oe LTE eee 
BORE icve Wdetdcococvcccecccccetehtaben Genecine¥es 
SN ab a dihii vone.cvcctiinic. ceeheeenabeenesssseee+ 
Indian corn, or maize .......+..00 meee cay aedo 
Buckwheat............. oa € ahs Van eee Pea eee 4 
I nnn occetcegade enone LReER Wenekes 
Malt... elie thicee 400 ise Pre ro rp esr see eee een 
Wheatmeal or flour ...... SAS Ret eh 4 Na el OL ewts 
PNUNT TEND so ice cccccvcnctesveseves Sbacesecens 
SELON Pry oP wht bbe PAGAG4442%> 
eee es seitvwhnwewets Vicniaaiea ss 
PU c nes dabedvecieccevuvécctbestes edn ane%’s 
DO TOUEE Widcciccccvese ewe deh eteiwescuur bans 
NON IRON, 6. 5's vaisaincacnducactaese ¢ecémens 
Buckwheat meal...... HRiaarainnntnnns enassadaes 
Corron Manvracrures, not made up: 
East India piece goods | adsecece cecvcceces pieces 
ST hs sek, ic ninnacnnmmrnmenmstnancsions 
Cotton manufactures, wholly or in part made up..,....- 
Cotton yarn ikke ee aa i iis bvaweoeeales ~~ 
Dyes anp Dyrine Stvurrs, viz: 
— Sema Cees Vee USE CECE biasiess inet ewts, 
SE ob icc eb kde 4 Cdn cw'swe’ waduisiats eigaldalbrivwan ts ; 
La be: ewedideeb ete TT OTE PETE 
Logwood .........++- giddcdddbanads Sree ety es tons 
DS han eage ser %oecabsasectens eeiceds ewts. 
Madder root............. sededanticna sidetede eee 
SE vcounccdsenescastdrtdeddis ae Sekt eee tons 
Terra Japonica.......cecccrseecceees ccceeccccoccee 
SEE ea ee be Nees ehe VES sik Releae’s 
—_,.. SAS Sa ee 
Embroidery and needlework. cehabeaenassideensi sf 
PE cchhenaaenbnenetess caceddadedacdseddseee .cwts. 
Frutrs, viz: 
Currants .,,....00. Pe oe eee eee Cee Te EEE IETS 
Pinte dthaser ck cevivees pabkesee kedses inhiigen 
ia aieialia RR Gi hc aa, ih bck boxes 
Lemons and orange oa 
RS aM Ohs wn 0eces> Kies inc coke hee e ees ewts. 
GE ch awaccccscceses éheshaceeasate (aiteeasee tons 
Hemp, (dreesed) ........0.008 Pre ae disiwiaie-d bare ek ewts. 
Hemp, (undressed,) Tow, Jute, PA cevedscsicrcrsmesicns 
Hines, untanned, viz: 
TE vgexeoes passe eparnncses eave osonecees seessese 
iss gl aig Ws waea ayia ¥ aX ae.ste sade eds aes 
Hides, tanned, tawed, or curried, (except Russia hides) lbs. 
Lace, thread, and cushion or POW ib cccscccccsccesess £ 
Leatuer Manvuractures: boots, shoes, and calashes, viz: 
Women’s boots and calashes .........++see0008 pairs 
Women’s shoes with cork or double soles, d&c.......... 
Women’s shoes of silk, satin, or leather .............. 
Men’s boots and shoes..... SEAS SES OLS d b> RKO WASD 
nal a elhammepinadaammnneniette eae 
Boot fronts . éia6a'an Walp cies 64h 058 NAR ENEAAS 5 
Gloves..... SOP POET. CELI TT Tree Te rr 


Manvfactures of leather not particularly enumerated, .£ 


1892. 
8,812,009 
829,564 
1,198,529 
24,609 
99,399 
$18,224 
1,807,636 
1,477 


302,572 
111,592 
847,458 

43,114 
999,789 
108,586 


23,248 
89,944 
17,937 
21,240 
92,925 
202,091 
12,025 
4,783 
2.436 
10,639 
108,977 
1,194,184 


721,119 
36,189 
451,247 
76,854 
4,397 
261,815 
248,014 
8,076 
1,293,412 


187,091 
485,076 
2,275,107 
82,001 


19,928 
5,418 
107,679 
28,573 
1,523 
589,137 
2,853,071 
3,445 
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1853. 
8,068,892 
626,737 
995,480 
10,023 4 
107,017 
371,250 
1,479,891 
8,085 


315,144 
147,083 
827,921 
26,155 
709,601 
72,871 


29,328 
88,565 
17,612 
19,669 
84,385 
179,813 
9,758 
8,244 
2.936 
13,870 
14,459 
1,402,267 


346,852 
87,417 
467,481 
75,070 
6,164 
$43,636 
129,889 
6,933 
1,070,006 





151,737 
390,052 
2,153,825 
65,783 


28,859 
3,899 
95,109 
30,297 
1,926 
678,363 
2,657,025 
2,482 
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Linen Manuractores ; 
Lawns, not French ............. soecvevess seseves £ 
Cambrics and French lawns ...... Wirt 
Damasks and damask diaper.... , yds. 
Plain linen & diaper, & manufactures unenumerated.. .£ 
Sails, and articles wholly or in part made up......... 
PNY oceedesicccccddacencserecdseeceseves (0M 


Metals, viz: 
Copper ore and regulus ........-e+s00 eeececcccces 
Copper unwrought and part wrought.......... 
Iron, in bars, un wrought 
Steel, unwrought...........seeeeeee iwacei oases ee 
Lead, pig and sheet....... hibbseeekativew<e cetera 
Spelter . 


Om, viz: 
Train, blubber, and spermaceti...........+0--0++ tons 
Be Popes seudewares cia Vetevtvrs 


Beef, salted, not corned 

Beef, fresh, or slightly salted 

TU Mcnh bes ccasceesgasnses re 
MIN ds S immdic dune benrdan's > ioneeven ats 
Poultry, alive or dead......... cccceees ketoed aves. £ 
a cwts, 


1859. 

2,386 
26,012 

3,798 
26,607 
10,307 
27,545 


42,126 
100,874 
40,279 
1,085 
14,591 
22,986 
51,747 


22,219 
608,550 
55,995 
11,503 
55,076 
118,024 
636,771 


181,955 
110,796 
6,589 
154,747 
53 
31,523 
353,718 
338,659 


Yo. 115,526,245 


Rice in the husk............0 évoe cones Ss cesses qrs. 
Saltpeter and cubic niter....... Se cvccee $654 cave cwts. 


Seeps, viz: 


SILK, viz: 


Waste, knubs and husks....... PEARSE S ORIRE<. cwte. 
GREASE ae cecsekete io utsua lbs, 


Sirk Manuractoures or Europe, viz: 
ee Oe MOE oo ninw' o0ucdeteennss dhvce 
Silk or satin, ribbons.............005 oe sows 
Gauze or crape, broad stuffs..... ee vceeccesccesces 
Gauze or crape, ribbons ........... ss 6b ke'ss ane 
NE ec cetabtsceovéaine 
Velvet, viz: 


Sirk Manvractvres or Inpta, viz: 
Bandannoes and other silk handkerchiefs ........ pieces 


10,164 
120,409 
27,370 
444,847 
$1,481 
465,007 


144,567 
630,471 
82,894 
19,031 


4,608,336 
14,073 
412,636 


188,067 
160,860 
6,621 
29,019 
810 


27,164 


29,198 
141,319 


444,731 


1853. 

1z2t 
24,834 
12,146 
24,656 
11,771 
41,090 


48,443 
103,527 
53,804 
547 
13,400 
18,457 
47,693 


19,906 
523,231 
101,863 

8,898 

53,616 
205,780 
778,658 


108,300,994 
7,483 
63,340 
2,113,186 
989,216 
23,964 
561,187 


121,783 
496,54) 
143,666 

15,739 


5,832,551 
15,656 
425,925 


177,885 
181,454 
6,952 
26,695 
2,335 


19,338 


39,660 
136,653 


510,042 
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Spices, viz: 
ONIN bain 5 00 vtd nce ve budbesonn ovaseete& 
MN ia Gos oocss sv ccwasdanccadaateneecsecceese 
IN ov cWUR. Wisse cc cnccnsceesacdsebeereecesdes 
Pn d0ens detec ee 00 cn acaqgaeakeneer sauna canes + 
a i US iie de 000 ch acncasdsbenadiadenesenee's 
DE Rb ns tn dnevessa kes vase eden eee h thas «OO 

Serairs, viz: 

ss ecceeseeseeproof gallons 


Ceres eeer ears eeereeeeeeeeaeee 


Suear, unrefined, viz: 
Of the British Possessions in America :-— 
Equal to white clayed ......4 seesseeesees -cwls. 
Not equal to white clayed .......-..000 pececcees 
Of Mauritius:-~ 
Equal to white clayed........ Da sgadanesesdevece ‘ 
Not equal to white clayed .......-ssseseeeees rr 
Of British Possessions in the East Indies :— 
Equal to white clayed............ eeevceseccscecs 
Not equal to white clayed .......c.cscseeeeeeeees 
Not equal to brown clayed...... ocegpasion denen. 
Foreign :— 
Equal to white clayed......ccccsccceccccccoccers 
Not equal to white clayed ..........eeseeeeeeeees 
Not equal to brown clayed.......+:-eeeeeeeeaeee 
Svea, refined, and candy : 
Of British Possessions... .........-+ Sn eS baeaeseoce 
TU cnnetecougecas sce SHEED crea enbes. wegenece 
Sugar, molasses............se00 ee ethsan a Senmegees 
TROT. occvcccvccccccccces oeeties cose gouaesqnesea ce 
tins ees tases dp ocd nncenace cde beter dense lasts 
TOM pec veevcctracvscreseeneccscecense desvneee Ibs, 


ea anp Woop, sawn or split, viz: 
Of British Possessions . , i ditiele 6 bake <8 .. loads 
ERC OE CERT TTT ee Seed bhdb ob tidetess 
eS ee ore rT Cer ented «oe Vee 5 Rae cea as 
Not sawn or split :— 
Of British Possessions. ..........sseeeseees ekaecs 
a ees eeurke ceneees Persese aaa’ é 
Towacco, viz: 
ee rT TES 
Manufactured, and snuff ............00e00e Oe A Se 
Turpentine, common...........+ »- Oc cccccoceece ewts. 
MN dca o4d 06d C6k wis ceed Calehn ad's 060 ge¥ es 4a £ 


hocks, IDC ODD ILL DOL CL ICL CLE ELEC 
MOON iv ec cccnvieccccecccbecdscecseccoecccsecce 
Bpatigh. ..ccciccscccecesccccccccvssccce esses eee 


PEC LIE Oe ROR PEL Le garde ik bees eased 


Woot, Corton; from 

United States of America .........eceeeeeeee cwts. 
APRESS Ve Rests POPE NAO RNS Fe 
Higypt ...sccecvevscevecs bon bs oveadenediepspees 
British India. .... Ane led eebbeeeeaee Wabweaen ie 
Other parts.......4. coerce WrTTrTTiyy ieee 





1852. 
267,462 
530,826 
258,488 

14,864 
358,320 

8,996,295 

14,839 


4,745,244 
2,930,967 
158,679 


3,346 
8,062,014 


37 
999,999 


28,235 
1,547,518 
81 


89,193 
2,009,516 
197,595 


31,490 
417,051 
791,783 

1,221,066 

15,780 

71,466,421 


511,414 
498,294 
92,555 


656,157 
445,912 


31,049,654 


407,162 
764,935 


\ 7,836,054 


5,327,096 
172,689 
131,392 

1,094,884 

36,278 
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1853. 
496,838 
541,888 
313,949 

61,660 
857,989 
6,641,699 
22,708 


5,490,272 
8,959,456 
184,560 


10,987 
3,891,517 


978 
1,121,152 


68,260 
1,235,658 
226 


29,919 
907,707 
81,187 


4,406 
299,648 
543,628 

1,049,275 
12,891 
66,861,020 


572,401 
550,824 
86,799 


584,250 
841,319 


33,205,685 
2,930,299 
481,616 
147,012 
8,095 


125,486 
575,204 
87 “ 


2,120,789 
40,859 
3,181,170 

{ "489, 109 


f 
| 141 460 


6,822,958 
236,662 
409,189 
757,372 

62,455 
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Sheep and lambs’; from 
British Possessions out of Europe ........ -eees Tbs. 52,181,269 5'7,100,215 
COROT POTN sissies ccc cccccccscecccacescescoecesss . 99,137,006. 00,901,788 
Alpaca and the Llama Tribe ..........cceseeeeeeees 2,013,202 2,068,594 

Wooren Manvracturss :—~ 
Manufactures not made up...........sseeeeee eaeed 598,522 654,860 
Articles or manufactures of wool wholly or part made up 113,041 64,802 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. 


We give tables of the leading articles of import and export between the countries 
during twenty-one years, from official returns. 


A STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES EXPORTED TO CHINA ANNUALLY, FROM 1831 TO 1851, INCLUSIVE, YEARS ENDING. 
SEPTEMBER 39TH. 

Skins Cottons, Beef, Biscuit, 
Sperma. and Tobaceo domestic pork,bacon & shi Total 
candles. Ginse’g. furs. manufac, manufac. and lard. bread. value. 

*1831.... $2,103 $115,928 $42,396 $7,764 $49,256 $3,248 $1,198 $244,790. 

1832.... 512 99,803 129,570 1,330 88,492 1,136 848 336,162 

1833.... 1,444 182,437 109,695 4,161 215,495 498 248 = 87,774 

2834.... 565 68471 8383 1,252 152497 9,448 265,756 

1835.... 1,428 88,359 49,964 1,631 172,797 10,445 335,868. 

1826.... 230 246,401 34,888 559 85,746 962 341,536. 

1837.... 675 108,548 561 636 203,766 673 $18,973 

1838.... 308 35,902 87,864 2432 582,097 17,054 655,581 

1839 ... 1,629 118,904 16,794 38,991 262,885 1,028 430,464 

1840.... 3,270 17,159 «ee» 2,686 876478 26,475 469,186. 

1S41.... 2,187 485,766 2868 1,626 188,019 9,346 715,322 

1842.... 1,768 63,502 18,000 2,518 855,725 1,789 737,509 

1848.... 9,805 187,430 41,042 5469 1,068,285 20,816 10,878 1,755,393 

1844.... 5,684 928,446 58.241 14357 650,931 48,647 82,798 14,110,028 

1845.... 592 177,146 9510 18,859 1,496,470 381,956 14,250 2,079,341 

1846.... 414 287,562 42667 1,649 813,606 11,850 5,914 1,178,188 

1847.... 5,178 64,460 14,886 9,727 1,419,909 38,864 12,561 1,708,615, 

1848.... 8,290 162,647 5,300 2,921 1,691,988 28,914 44,008 2,068,625 

1849.... 1,878 182,966 8445 2,111 1,495,288 26,827 17,552 1,460,945 

1850.... 2,128 122,916 e'e'ne 844 1,208,997 28,628 27,632 1,485,961 

1841.... 7,619 100,549 9,500 $3,291 1,894,418 13,538 15,286 2,155,945 


A STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE VALUE OF IMPORTS FROM CHINA ANNUALLY, FROM 1881 
TO 1851, INCLUSIVE. 

Cottons, Silks. Chinaware. Raw Silk. Teas, Sugar. Cassia. Tot. value, 
1831..87,214 1,306,822 6,276 ‘76,141 1,416,045 16,874 21,528 8,083,205 
1832..96,407 2,027,503 16,642 48,570 2,783,488 16,022 39,985 5,844,907 
1883..39,089 1,268,082 14,849 128,982 6,484,608 14,799 92,509 7,541,570 
1834..55,765 1,010,058 13,799 ‘78,706 6,211,028 46,142 104,300 7,892,827 
1835.. 6,483 927,017 17,078 8,660 4,517,775 29,841 77,251 5,987,187 
1836..28,360 1,297,770 26,516 8,758 5,831,486 121,881 89,210 %,324,816 
1887..87,227 2,104,981 28,429 98,534 5,893,202 120,387 88,202 8,965,337 
1838. .27,049 965,572 9,723 15,702 $494,863 20,846 35,682 4,764,536 
1839., 2,379 978,183 4,233 6 2,413,283 $1,667 38,678,509 
1840.. 2,363 779,629 $998 141,818 6,414,548 49,023 6,640,829 
1841... 272 286,652 1,460 165,780 3,543,359 45,745 3,985,388 
1842.. 53 859,718 3,230 8,847 4,367,101 ..-- 80,078 4,934,645 
BERS é f6 ane 79,079 9,919 sees 8,776,464 .-» 58,852 4,385,566 
ae 362,926 22,086 14400 4,075,191 80,182 4,931,654 
1845.. ye 699,132 ..... oooes 5,780,101 81,628 7,285,914 
1846. er 871,202 25,668 43,178 5,022,600 ... 91,765 6,593,881 
a 917,127 23,821 56,530 3,277,448 57,844 5,583,343 
a 1,275,766 $2,820 93,287 6,217,111 79,585 8,083,496 
1849. eee 901,552 32,527 104,861 4,071,789 "3,607 5,513,735 
. 1,244,799 21,188 198,649 4,585,720 27,028 101,618 6,593,462 
1851.. -» 1,526,049 17,841 318,104 4,683,529 ..... 96,715 7,065,144 
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In addition to the domestic articles exported thither, there were annually consider- 
able amounts of specie remitted, mostly Spanish silver, which came under the head of 
“ Foreign Merchandise.” The aggregate exports and imports were annually thus :— 


A STATEMENT EXHIBITING A VIEW OF THE DIRECT TRADE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CHINA, ANNUALLY, FROM 1831 To 1851. 





Value of Exports to China. 














Domestic Foreign Mer- Value of 
Year ending 30th Sept’r, Produce, &c. chandise, &c. Total. imports. 
DOME ec Accahes-cesss $244,790 $1,046,045 $1,200,835 $3,083,205 
BAB iccasostsecess 836,162 924,360 1,580,522 5,844,907 
SMORs cu Gckuet. 4 537,774 895,985 1,438,759 7,541,570 
a EEE PS ws 255,756 754,727 1,010,483 7,892,327 
WN hhs bg04044.0 ee 835,868 1,532,712 1,868,580 5,987,187 
1836.... ee . 841,563 852,701 1,194,264 4,324,816 
MONUEGN LES eecs>'s 34 818,978 811,618 600,591 8,965,337 
re ene 655,581 861,021 1,516,602 4,764,536 
OUR Gi rile ccs ce ceee 430,464 1,108,137 1,533,601 8,678,509 
oe eoee 469,186 540,780 1,009,966 6,640,829 
pe gee 715,322 485,494 1,200,816 8,985,388 
Sere Te . 737,509 706,888 1,444,397 4,934,646 
Ae eee 1,755,898 663,565 2,418,956 4,385,566 
BOOB H Se eco cces awe 1,110,823 646,918 1,756,941 4,931,254 
BOMReWi is anos cb eee 2,070,841 196,654 2,275,991 7,285,914 
ne ee Eee 1,178,188 153,558 1,331,741 6,593,881 
1 ee oe vou 1,708,615 124,756 1,837,884 5,583,343 
1848....... ee ceeee 2,063,625 126,888 2,190,013 6,073,496 
WOGB ine scceeccs 1,460,945 122,279 1,583,224 5,514,785 
WSBGsiewvecvis whe 1,485,961 119,256 1,605,217 6,593,462 
po) Ae eee 2,155,945 $29,813 2,485,257 7,065,144 
EXPORT OF TEA FROM CHINA TO THE UNITED STATES, 
EXPORT OF TEAS FROM CHINA TO THE UNITED STATES. 
1851. 
Black. Green. Total. 
pounds. pounds. pounds. 
lena ndcdidceh bi fesccune eecee 4,070,797 7,556,815 11,627,612 
Oanton......... Terey errr ry weeecee 10,172,700 6,706,900 16,879,600 
BA ck cbenceun eer ccccgecces 14,242,997 14,263,715 28 506,719 
1852. 
Black. Green. Total. 
pounds, pounds, pounds. 
SN ti dibonce db ded cKeviees< 8,308,848 14,804,273 17,618,121 
GUN dive vk cue bo csdwba nae Ctbeee 9,961,400 7,764,300 17,725,700 
PE 4 Kencitiniunsdedbtasvens 18,270,248 22,068,573 35,338,821 
The aggregates for a series of years run as follows :— 
EXPORTS OF TEA FROM CHINA TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Black, Green, Total. 
pounds. pounds. pounds. 
WEAR ch dstusdess cecece eeereces 4,125,527 10,131,837 14,257,364 
1B4B cba os ceceseveeseee coccces 6,950,459 13,812,099 20,762,558 
LONG bala ine eve'e os Cdeccsoe eececce 4,264,166 14,236,082 18,502,284 
it eer eee TCE ee LCE aac Wiese eevee 4,498,798 14,388,938 18,887,736 
EOE sc catedvandaveweve 4G otNees 5,998,518 15,340,565 19,339,083 
1849... TEeeeTee Tree atetews 4,875,564 18,834,458 18,710,017 
SOOO: kaidis a sk's sce eieee oe te eeaveece 7,361,400 14,886,400 21,747,800 
ORE, GANGS ae Sa Vike Vos ue woe eeecce 14,242,997 14,268,715 28,506,712 
4852 eee eeerw acre ee rer ee eeaaeaeeege 13,270,248 22,068,578 35,388,721 
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TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH MEXICO. 


The newly-appointed minister to Mexico, Hon. Mr. Gadsden, has written a private 
letter upon the subject of his mission, which has found its way into the newspapers, 
and of which the following is an extract:— 

“I desire,” he says, “to understand thoroughly our commercial relations with that 
country, and to see to what extent they may be encouraged and extended advantage- 
ously to us, under the broad banner of free and unrestricted trade, 

“ Free and uninterrupted intercourse, commercially and socially, with Mexico, will 
accomplish more in harmonizing the disturbing disagreements between the two coun- 
tries than all the treaties and negotiations which diplomacy may accomplish.” 

In this connection the Baltimore American, in an article written apparently to ridi- 
cule the idea that our commercial intercourse with Mexico can be extended, gives the 
following statistics and explanations upon the subject :— 

“The following table will show at a glance the condition of our trade for twenty- 
two years, as we gather it from the official report of our treasury :— 


Imports Exports 
from Mexico. to Mexico. 


For the year ending 30th Sept. 1829........... sees 85,026,761 $2,381,154 
’ 28 " 18 5,235,241 4,837,458 
4,293,954 3,467,541 
5,452,818 5,408,091 
8,066,668 5,265,053 
9,490,446 9,029,221 
5,615,819 6,041,635 
5,654,002 8,880,823 
8,127,158 2,787,362 
3,500,707 2,164,097 
4,175,001 2,515,241 
8,484,957 2,036,620 
1,996,694 1,534,233 
Last quarter of 1842, and Ist and ; 
2d quarters of NOUR TS. desliss xd dks 2,782,406 1,471,937 
For year ending 30th June, 1844 2,887,621 1,794,883 
ws e ™ 1,702,986 1,152,331 
WOT FOOL TGEG. . cisice 0 0'c cose 1,836,621 1,531,180 
“ war year 1847........+. paeues 481,749 238,004 
1,581,247 4,054,452 
2,216,719 2,090,868 
2,135,366 2,012,827 
1,804,779 1,581,783 


“ By this table, covering nearly the whole period of our intercourse with Mexico, it 
will be seen that, from having a trade worth in exports and imports about nineteen 
millions and a half, in 1835, it is now reduced, in 1853, to about three millions. This 
is a sad picture to contemplate, and can only be resolved upon commercial principles 
by admitting that European manufactures and producers sell their merchandise to the 
Mexicans at cheaper rates than we can afford to furnish them, The soil and pustu- 
rage of Mexico yield almost all the supplies for food, so that the imports are chiefly 
confined to linens, woolens, cottons, silks, wines, brandies, ornamental wares, wee 
glass and iron wares, paper, quicksilver, cocoa, oil, wax, and salted and dried fish. 
The latter commodity is chiefly furnished from this country; but all the finer and 
coarser fabrics in linen, cotton, silk, and wool, come from Europe. Five-eighths of the 
linen manufactures come from Germany, while three-eighths are from Irish, Dutch, 
French, and North American looms. Cotton goods are imported largely from England 
aad France. The importation of the best qualities of silks reaches yearly a million 
and a half, and is supplied by France and Germany—three-fourths of the trade being 
appropriated by France. Woolens are divided between France, England and Ger- 
many ; while the ornamental wares, millinery, jewelry, and articles of personal adorn- 
ment or fashionable luxury, come almost exclusively from France. 

“ In casting his eye over this summary of our trade with Mexico, we suppose that 
Mr. Gadsden, our envoy, will not find much to congratulate the United States upon 
in regard to the ‘ broad banner of free and unrestricted trade.” He will probably see 
that the crushing of American manufactures by Carolina doctrines has prevented our 
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merchants from competing with the British, Germans, and French, in the Mexican 
market, He will learn that trade and sentiment have very little to do with each 
other. He will understand that neither ‘diplomacy’ nor ‘ uninterrupted intercourse, 
socially and commercially, with Mexico,’ will harmonize the ‘ disturbing disagreements 
between the two countries,’” 





~ 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH TRADE. 
SHIPPING, EXPORTS, AND REVENUE OF LEADING PORTS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
The subjoined statement, exhibiting at one view a comparison of the shipping, ex- 
ports, and revenue collected at the following ports, we copy from the Belfast (Ireland) 
Mercantile Journal :— 
STATISTICS OF TRADE. 


Shipping.—Tons. Expors. Revenue. 
BO 5 6:04 00 c0euns coccccccccses 8,299,000 £14,137,000 £11,285,000 
Liverpool ........ ee eeneececcees . 8,786,000 84,891,000 8,509,000 
Bee siewee nee es eocececees 836,000 10,366,000 853,000 
nnn ceycercde> ease coves 435,000 4,150,000 1,085,000 
PIED: che vexase sve ccseccctes 1,165,000 920,000 527,000 
GINO 5 ia cea cocsinee ones os 299,000 1,859,000 91,000 
GS de sknkdedsdens Oxéele don 217,000 362,000 1,101,000 
PR chic ctecttbtine bi shane ewan 684,000 8,000,000 387,000 


We here find that London, with 500,000 tons less shipping, and £20,900,000 less 
exports than Liverpool, yields more than three times the amount of revenue ; and that 
Bristol, with one-fourth of the shipping and one-thirtieth part of the exports of Hull, 
gives thrée times the amount of revenue. It appears also, that although the value of 
the exports from Belfast reaches within nearly six millions sterling to those of London, 
the revenue derived from her port is nearly eleven millions per annum less. These 
discrepancies seem to show, that the only just way to classify a port is to take a bal- 
ance of all the circumstances connected with it. The Government have, therefore, 
determined upon abolishing the present classification of ports, and to deal with them 
according to their merits, based upon the three considerations, shipping, exports, and 
revenue, taken as a whole, and to frame the establishments accordingly. Should this 
principle be carried out, Belfast will rank as the third or fourth commercial port in the 
three kingdoms. 





CUSTOMS DUTIES IN ENGLAND. 


From a return just issued, it appears that the number of articles, constituting prin- 
cipal or separate heads, that paid duties of customs, and the number of entries at dif- 
ferent rates in 1840 and 1852, were 564 in the former year, and 230 in the latter. In- 
clusive of those subordinate to the principal heads, the number was 1,052 in 1840, and 
466 in 1852. The gross receipts of customs’ duties on imported commodities amounted 
in 1840 to £28,466,117, and in 1852 to £22,187,151; and the net produce thereof 
was £23,162,197 in 1840, and £22,051,784 in 1852. The loss tothe revenue of cus- 
toms resulting from the alteration of duties on imported commodities, amounted in 
1842 to £1,225,875; it was largest in 1845, when it rose up to £3,487,227; and it 
was lowest in 1852, being confined to the sum of £95,928. The grand total of such 
loss, in eleven years, from 1842 to 1853, amounted to £8,450,451. 


RO eee 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN THE WORLD. 


It appears, from Messrs. Du Fay & Co.’s Trade Circular, that the increase in the 
consumption of cotton was much greater last year, in all countries, than at any former 
period. The following table, hovever, will show that, whilst the year’s consumption 
of the United States has increased 50 per cent, Russia, Germany, Holland, and Bel- 
gium 45 per cent; France 33} per cent, and Spain 30 per cent, that of England has 
only increased at the rate of 15 per cent; yet, that at this diminished ratio, her total 
increase in pounds vastly exceeds that of any other country. The excess in England 
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was from 648,000,000 Ibs. to 745,000,000 Ibs.; increase, 97,000,000 lbs. In Russia, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium, from 118,000,000 lbs. to 172,000,000 Ibs.: increase, 
54,000,000 Ibs. In France and the adjacent countries, from 149,000,000 Ibs. to 
199,000,000 Ibs.; increase, 50,000,000. In Spain, from $4,000,000 Ibs. to 44,000,000 
Ibs. ; increase, 10,000,000. In countries bordering on the Adriatic, from 45,000,000 Ibs. 
to 55,000,000 Ibs, ; increase, 10,000,000 lbs. In the United States, from 158,000,000 
Ibs. to 287,000,000 bs.; increase, 79,000,000 Ibs. Sundries, from 23,000,000 !bs. to 
29,000,000 Ibs. ; increase, 6,000,000. The total quantity of cotton consumed last year 
in all these countries was 1,481,000,000 Ibs., of which 745,000,000 lbs. were consumed 
in Great Britain, or one-half of the whole, 





COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 








PERUVIAN DECREE RELATING TO DUTIES, ETC. 


. On the 23d of April, 1853, Senor Echenque, President of Peru, issued the following 
ecree :— 

Art. 1. All merchandise and foreign articles which may be dispatched in the Cus- 
tom-house of Arica, and in transit for Bolivia, shall pay, as those which are dispatched 
for the consumption of the republic, the duties laid down in Art. 73 of the Ordinance 
of Commerce, with respect to the value which the tariff of duties adopted in the 
Customn-houses of the republic fixes. 

2. Articles of Bolivian manufacture, or produce, which are introduced into Peru, 
shall pay the same duties, and in the same terms. 

3. Bolivian goods and products of all kinds which are brought from Boliyia to be 
exported for foreign parts through Arica, or any other port of Peru, shall pay 40 per 
cent ad valorem on the value which a special decree of the Minister of Finance may 
fix upon them. 

4, All small coined silver of Bolivia introduced into Peru for any purpose whatever 
shall also pay 40 per cent. 

. = introduction to Peru by sea of the said small coined silver of Bolivia is pro- 
ibited. 

6. Gold and silver, in bars, bullion, or dust, which may be introduced into Peru 
from Bolivia, is free of all duty. 

7. Also coined gold and hard dollars are free of duty, provided they suffer no adul- 
teration in Bolivia. 

8, Mules, horses, and horned cattle, which may be imported into Peru, through Bo- 
livia, from the provinces of the Argentine Republic, shall continue enjoying the im- 
tnunities which are now allowed them. 

9. Should the Government of Bolivia impose any duty on aguardiente or Peruvian 
liquors, then the foreign liquors which may be dispatched in transit for Bolivia, as per 
Art. 1 of this decree, are subject to the duties laid down in Art. 73 of the Ordinance 
of Commerce, shall pay moreover an additional duty, equal to that put upon Peru- 
vian liquors and aguardiente in Bolivia. 

10, All foreign articles, including liquors which are dispatched in transit for Bolivia, 
shall, under pain ot seizure, go with a permit, granted by the Custom-house of Arica 
or competent authority in Peru; and that permit shall only be valid for 30 days after 
the date of being granted. 

11. All goods and liquors dispatched in transit for Bolivia shall, under the like 
pains of seizure, go, if destined for La Paz, by way of Tacna or Palca, and proceed by 
Tacora to Santiago de Machaca; and if destined for Peru, shall pass from Tacora to 
Cosapilla and Pichaguas. If found taking a different route they shall be confiscated. 

12. The produce, merchandise, and articles of manufacture of Peru which go to 
Bolivia, may take the route most convenient to the parties interested. 

13. The duties which are to be paid on foreign articles of merchandise and liquors 
in transit for Bolivia, shall be paid in the terms laid down by the Ordinance of Com- 
merce. The duties which are imposed on Bolivian articles and produce shall be paid 
at the first place through which they shall be brought into Peruvian territory. 

14. Articles 1, 2, 3, 5, and 9, of the present decree, shall commence to be in force 
in forty days after their publication in the towns of the south, bordering on Bolivia, 
and the remainder will commence tc be in force from the date of the said publication, 
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OPENING OF THE NAVIGATION OF THE AMAZON. 


The following is a summary of the document :— 

Art. 1. Declares that in conformity with the treaty between Peru and Brazil, of 
23d October, 1851, and during the time it is in force, the navigation of the Amazon as 
far as the port of Nauta, at the mouth of the Ucayli, is opened to the navigation, traf- 
fic, and Commerce of the vessels and subjects of Brazil. 

2. Subjects and citizens of other nations who have treaties with Peru, on the same 
= as the most favored nations, are entitled to the same privileges as the Bra- 
zilians. 

- “§ the purposes of the two former articles, the ports of Loreto and Nauta are 
selected. 

4. In conformity to the law of the 20th November, 1852, no duties are to be paid 
on exports or imports from the said ports, on merchandise or native produce, except 
the municipal dues, required for the objects of local utility. 

5. The exploration of the rivers that run into the Amazon will be made by govern- 
ment steamers, constructed and employed expressly for the surface. 

6, 7,8, and 9, relate to the subdivision of districts and the appointment of governors. 

10. The Governor General has power to grant to all who dvsire to establish them- 
selves in those localities, grants of land of from two to forcy fanegadas of land, in pro- 
portion to the means and numbets of the settlers. 

11. Governors can, in the same manner, grant from two to four fanegadas. 

12. Larger free grants can only be had from the government. 

13. All grants made by articles 10 and 11 are void if the lands are not cultivated 
and settled upon within eighteen months, 

14, In larger grants the time for selling and improving will be stated. 

15. The Peruvian government binds itself to give to colonists, who arrive at either 
of the above ports for the purpose of settling in the valleys of the Amazon and its 
tributaries, free conduct to their destination, as also grants of seeds and implements, 

16. A national ship shall be provided to convey settlers and foreign emigrants to 
the point where they intend to settle. 

17. In conformity with the law of the 21st November, 1832, cultivated land and 
buildings shall be exempt from taxes, and every other privilege conceded to the pos- 
sessors of uncultivated lands, 

18, The new settlers shall pay no contributions for the term of twenty years, nor 
clergy dues, and shall further be exempt from the use of stamped papers, being per- 
mitted to use common paper for petitions and contracts. 

19. All the military and civil pensioners of government not on actual service can 
avail themselves of these privileges. 

20. Government will facilitate the passage and establishment of clergy to the new 
settlements. 

21. The new settlers can establish their own municipal regulations, subject to the 
approval of the governor. 

22. Also their judges, until such time as Congress can legislate upon the subject. 

28 to 26 relate to the present governors of the districts, the opening of roads from 
various points, cc. 


een er 


OF ADULTERATED DRUGS, 


The Secretary of the Treasury, under date June 4th, 1853, has issued the following 
explanatory circular :-— 


It being represented to this Department, that much embarrassment has been expe- 
rienced by officers of the customs at some of the ports of the United States, in refer- 
ence to the provisions of the act of 26th June, 1848, “to prevent the importation of 
adulterated and spurious drugs and medicines,” it is deemed expedient, with a view to 
avoid future difficulties arising from misconstructions of the law, and to secure uniform- 
ity of practice at the several ports in carrying out its provisions with precision and 
efficiency, to furnish you with the additional instructions which follow, explanatory 
and in modification of the circular instructions addressed to you by the Department 
on the 8th July, 1848. 

To avoid the recurrence of a difference of opinion between the officers of the customs 
as to what particular articles of Commerce should be considered drugs and medicines, 
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and as such subject to special examination by the special examiner of drugs and medi- 
cines, it is thought proper to state that, in conformity with the evident spirit and intent 
of the law, it is required that all articles of merehandise used wholly or in part as 
medicine, and found described as such in the standard works specially referred to in 
the act, must be considered drugs and medicines, and that oll tevellin, therefore, of 
such articles, in whole or in part, must be submitted to the examination of the special 
et of drugs and medicines, before they can be permitted to pass the custom 
ouse, 

In the examination on entry of any medicinal preparation, the said special examiner 
is to unite with the appraiser. 

With a view to afford a reliable guide to the examiner of drugs and medicines, as 
well as to the analytical chemist, on appeal, in ascertaining the admissibility of such 
articles under the provisions of law, founded on their purity and strength, the follow- 
ing list is given of some of the principal articles, with the result of special tests agree- 
ing with the standard authorities referred to in the law, all of which articles are to be 
entitled to entry when ascertained by analysis to be composed as noted, viz :— 

Aloes, when affording 80 per cent of pure alotic extractive. 

Asafcetida, when affording 50 per cent of its peculiar bitter resin, and 

~ ns Bre ee volatile oil. 

Bark, Cinchona, when affording 1 per cent of pure quinine, whether called Peruvian, 
Calasaya, Arica, Carthagena, Maracaibo, Santa Martha, Bogota, or under whatever 
name, or from whatever place ; or 

Bark, Cinchona, when affording 2 per cent of the several natural alkaloids combined, 
as quinine, cinchonine, quindine, aricene, &c., the barks of such strength being admissi- 
ble as safe and proper for medicine, and useful for chemical manufacturing purposes. 

Benzoin, when affording 80 per cent of resin; or 

* . — benzoic acid. 

Colocynth 12 colocynthin. 

Elaterium 30 elaterin. 

Galbanum 60 resin ; 

os 19 gum ; and 
” 6 volatile oil. 

Gamboge 70 pure gamboge resin ; and 

= 20 gum. 

Guiacum 80 pure guaiac resin. 

Gum ammon. 70 resin; and 

‘i : 18 gum. 

Jalap ‘ 11 pure jalap resin, whether in root or powder. 

Manna 37 pure mannite. 

Myrrh 80 pure myrrh resin; and 

50 gum, 

Opium 9 pure morphine. 

Rhubarb ve 40 soluble matter, whether in root or powder ; 
none admissible but the article known as East India, Turkey, or Russian rhubarb. 

Sagapenum, 30 per cent of resin; 

$3 _ Sipe gum ; and 
™ 3 volatile oil. 

Scammony 7 “ pure scammony resin. 

Senna 28 - soluble matter. 

All medicinal leaves, flowers, barks, roots, extracts, d&c., not herein specified, must 
be, when —* in perfect condition, and of as recent recollection and preparation 
as practicable. 

All pharmaceutical and chemical preparations, whether crystalized or otherwise, 
used in medicine, must be found on examination to be pure, and of proper consistence 
and strength, as well as of perfect manufacture, conformably with the formulas con- 
tained in the standard authorities named in the act; and must in no instance contain 
more than 3 per cent of excess of moisture or water of crystalization. 

Essential or volatile oils, as well as expressed oils used in medicine, must be pure, 
and conform to the standards of specific gravity noted and declared in the dispensatu- 
ries sanctioned in the act. 

“ Patent or secret medicines” are by law subject to the same examination, and dis- 
position after examination, as other medicinal preparatious, and cannot be permitted 
to pass the custom-house for consumption, but must be rejected and condemned, un- 
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leas the special examiner be satisfied, after due investigation, that they are fit and safe 
to be used for medicinal purposes. 

The appeal from the report of the special examiner of drugs and medicines, provid- 
ed for in the act, must be made by the owner or consignee within ten days aiter the : 
said report; and in case of such appeal, the analysis made by the analytical chemist . es 
is expected to be full and in detail, setting forth clearly and accurately the name, i 
quantity, and quality of the several component parts of the article in question, to be ‘ 
reported to the collector under oath or affirmation. 

On such report being made, a copy of the same will be immediately furnished by 
the collector to the special examiner of drugs and medicines, who, if the report be in 
conflict with his return made to the collector, and he have cause to believe that the 
appeal and analytical examination have not been conducted in strict conformity with ke 
the law, may enter his protest in writing against the reception and adoption by the 
collector of such report and analysis, until a reasonable time be allowed him for the 
preparation of his views in the case, and their submission to this Department for its 
consideration. 


4%, 
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JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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LAW OF MAINE RELATING TO PEDDLERS. 


We give below the several sections of an “ Act to amend chapter two hundred of ‘i 
the laws of Maine,” relating to hawkers and peddlers, which was passed during the 
last session of the legislature of that State, and approved by the governor on the 26th Fs 
of February, 1853. se 


Seo. 1. The two hundredth chapter of the laws of Maine, approved on the thirtieth 
day of July, eighteen hundred and forty-six, is hereby amended by striking out the 
first section, and inserting the following, so that the same, when amended, shall read ers 
as follows : Bits 

Src. 1. Every hawker, peddler, or petty chapman, or other person, not having been ae 
five years a citizen of this State, who shall hereafter travel from town to town, or 
from place to place in this State, or from place to place within any of the cities or 
towns in this State, on foot or with a horse, carriage, or by any other public or private 
conveyance, carrying for sale, or exposing or offering for sale, any goods, wares or mer- 
chandise whatever, or carrying, exposing or exhibiting samples or specimens of any 
goods, wares or merchandise, for the purpose of selling goods, wares and merchandise “ke | 
similar to, or of like kind or description to such samples or specimens, shall forfeit for ie 
each offence the sum of not less than fifty nor more than two hundred dollars, together 
with all articles and merchandise thus as aforesaid carried or exhibited or exposed ee 
for sale, to be recovered by complaint or indictment, one half to the town where the 
offence is committed, and the other to prosecutor. 

Sec. 2. The fourth section of said chapter is amended by adding after the words 
“United States,” the words “andof this State ;” so that the same, whew amended, 
shall read as follows : 

Sec. 4. No person shall receive license under the provisions of this act, until he 
shall have proved to the satisfaction of the county commissioners that he sustains a 
good moral character ; that he has been five years a citizen of the United States and 
of this State; and that he has resided in some city, town or plantation in the county 
where he shall apply for license as aforesaid, for the term of one year, next preceding 3 
the time of such application ; and no license granted by this act, shall be assigned or 
transferred without the consent of the county commissioners by whom such license 


" was granted. 
> Sec. 8. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after his approval by the i 
governor. aes a 
OF MOCK AUCTIONS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, iy 
We give below a correct copy of an act passed at the last session of the Legisia- e 


ture of the State of New York, relating to mock auctions in the city of New York : 


AN ACT TO PUNISH GROSS FRAUDS AND TO SUPPRESS MOCK AUCTIONS, 


Sec. 1. Whereas a failure of justice frequently arises from the subtle distinction 
between larceny and fraud, and whereas certain evil disposed persons, especially in 
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the city of New York, by means of certain fraudulent and deceitful practices, known 
as Mock Auctions, most fraudulently obtain great sums of money from unwary per- 
sons, to their great impoverishment,—there being no law to punish said offences. 

Ssc. 2, Each and every person who shall, through or by means of the afore-recited 
deceitfu! and fraudulent practices, or by means of any other gross fraud or cheat at 
common law, designedly or with intent to defraud, obtain from any other person any 
money, or any goods, wares, merchandise, or other property, or shall obtain with any 
such intent the signature of any person to any written instrument, the false making 
whereof would be punishable as forgery, shall, on conviction, be punishable by im- 
prisonment in the state prison for not more than three years, or in the county jail 
not exceeding one year, or by fine not exceeding one thousand dollats, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, provided always, that if upon the trial of any person in- 
dicted for such fraud, it shall be proved that he obtained the property or money in 
question in any such manner as to amount in law to a larceny, he shall not by reason 
thereof be entitled to any acquittal, and no person tried for such fraud shall be liable 
to be afterwards prosecuted for larceny upon the same facts. : 

See. 8. Any person doing business in the city and county of New York as an auc- 
tioneer, is hereby required to procure from the Mayor of said city a license for the 
same, and the said auctioneer is required before receiving said license, to file with the 
Mayor a bond in the sum of five thousand dollars, to be approved by said Mayor; 
and all auctioneers doing business in said city after the passage of this act, are re- 
quired to procure said license, or have the same renewed by the said Mayor, between 
the first and the fifteenth day of June, 1853. 

Seo. 4. Upon satisfactory evidence being produced before the om, or — Police 
Justice of the city of New York, establishing the committal of any fraud or deceit by 
any auctioneer, or the clerk, partner, agent or assignee of the same, by which any 

rson is defrauded or cheated of any goods, wares, merchandise or money, the said 

ayor shall have power to annul and cancel the license of said auctioneer,—and_ pro- 
vided the said auctioneer, his clerk, partner, agent or assignee, shall attempt to do bus 
siness as such auctioneer, after the annulling and canceling of said license by said 
Mayor, he or they shall be subject to punishment acccording to the provisions of the 
second section of this act. 

Seco. 5. All laws conflicting with any of the provisions hereinbefore contained, are 
hereby repealed. 

Seo, 6. This Act shall take effect immediately, 


LP 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE TO BRAZIL AND JAVA. 


The single rate of letter postage between the United States and Brazil, via England, 
will be 45 cents, instead of 87 cents, as heretofore—prepayment required. 

A direct communication by British mail packets, running once in two months be- 
tween Singapore and Batavia, having been established in connection with the overland 
mails to India and Australia, all letters, newspapers, &c., addressed to Java, or to any 
of the Dutch possessions in India, will in future be forwarded by these packets, un- 
less specially directed to be sent by other conveyance. The regular mails for Java 
are to be made up in London for transmi-sion via Marseilles, on the 8th of each of the 
months of January, March, May, July, September, and November, but letters and 
newspapers may also be sent, if so addressed, by the route of Southampton on the 4th 
of each of the months above mentioned. The rate of postage to Java (to be prepaid 
on letters sent from, and collected on letters received in the United States) is s¢xty- 
Jive cents per letter of less than a quarter of an ounce via Marseilles, and forty-five cents 
per letter weighing less than half an ounce via Southampton. 


eee _ 


CALIFORNIA INCORPORATION LAW, 


A new and important law has recently gone into effect in California. Its provisions 
are such that any three or more persons may make, sign, and acknowledge before some 
officer competent to take the acknowledgement of deeds, a certificate in writing, which, 
being placed on file in the office of the Secretary of State, confers upon them all the 
necessary powers as a corporate body. 

A copy of the certificate will be received in any court as presumptive evidence of 
facts stated in the certificate, and confers upon them the rights specified in the law. 
The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth sections of the law regulate the management and 
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authority, and the mode of election. The stock shall be deemed personal property, 
with the usual rights. No dividends are allowed, except from surplus profits, and no 
part of the capital stock can be withdrawn for the purposes of dividend. 

A peculiar provision is inserted against fraudulent bankruptcy ; the debts of the 
company being at no time allowed to exceed the amount of capital paid in; nor are 
these new kind of corporations allowed to invest themselves with the worst character 
and powers of a bank, by the issue of paper currency in any form. 





~_—— 


TONNAGE DUTIES ON SPANISH VESSELS, 


In the Mercuants’ Macazive for July, 1849, (vol. xxi. page 121-2,) we published, 
under the above head, a circular of instructions to Collectors and other officers of the 
Customs, the same that is referred to in the following circular on the same subject: 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS TO COLLECTORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE CUSTOMS UNDER ACTS 
oF 181rH JULY, 1832, 80TH suNE, 1834, AND 13TH AUGUST, 1846, CONCERNING TONNAGE 
DUTIES ON SPANISH VESSELS FROM CUBA AND PORTO RICO, 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, June 15th, 1853, 

The Department has had under consideration a question presented by his Excel- 
lency the Minister of Spain, in reference to the liability to tonnage duties of Spanish 
vessels from the islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, on arriving in ports of the United 
States. 

It appearing to the satisfaction of the Department that no change or modification 
on the part of the Spanish authorities, of the regulations granting certain privileges 
to vessels of the United States entering and departing from ports of said islet of 
Cuba, has taken place since the date of the circular instructions from this Department 
of the 18th June, 1849, superseded by the instructions of my predecessor, dated June 
80th and August 10th, 1852,* it is deemed expedient and proper, in view of existing 
treaty stipulations and the laws of the United States, that the said Circular Instruc- 
tions of 13th June, 1849, a copy of which is hereto annexed, should be revived and 
continued in full force, with the additions and modifications which follow, to wit :— 

The exemption from the liability to tonnage duty of Spanish vessels coming from 
ports in the Island of Cuba to extend to such vessels arriving in ports of the United 
States, either in ballast, or laden with molasses taken in at any of the said ports, to- 
gether with such quantity of fresh fruit, the production of said island, as may be 
deemed by the Collector and Naval Officer, under the provisions of the forty-fifth see- 
tion of the act of 2d March, 1799, to be admissible as surplus stores: Provided, the 
said vessels depart from the United States in ballast, or with their cargoes of molas- 
ses, or cargoes of the staple productions of the United States, under the restrictions 
contained ir the third section of the act of 30th June, 1838; And provided further, 
That the master of such vessel produce to the Collector, at the time of entry, a certi- 
ficate from the chief officer of customs at the port in the Island of Cuba from which 
the vessel last departed, certified by the American Consul, showing the continuance in 
said Island of the exemption from tonnage duties of American vessels, under the cir- 
cumstances above stated, 

Official information being in possession of the Department that, under regulations 
established in the Island of Porto Rico on the lst November, 1851, no tonnage duty 
is levied on vessels of the United States entering the ports of said Island and depart- 
ing thence in ballast, or with cargoes of molasses, the same privileges and exemptions 
accorded to Spanish vessels arriving in ports in the Un‘ted States from the Island of 
Cuba are to be extended to such vessels coming from the Island of Porto Rico, under 
the like restrictions and requirements, on entering and departing from ports of the 


United States. 
JAMES GUTHRIE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


REGULATIONS OF THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


The British customs authorities being of opinion that all tobacco, whether unmanu- 
factured or manufactured, (except cigars,) and also snuff detained for having been ille- 
gally imported, and for which no application has been made by the parties within six 


* See Merchant’s Magazine for July, 1852, page 121-2, 
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months from the date of detention, and all tobacco and snuff (except cigars) brought 
to the Queen’s warehouse for the security of the duties, if not cleared therefrom within 
one year, should be destroyed, instead of being offered for sale; they have directed 
their officers in London, and at all the ports throughout the kingdom, to govern them- 
selves accordiagly in future in the matter, observing that it is not intended to disturb 
the practice which exists with reference to the 35th sec. of the Act 8th and 9th Vic. 
cap. 86, and the 16th sec. of the act 8th and 9th Vic. cap. 91, relative to surplus stores 
of vessels warehoused. 
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THE WINDS AND CURRENTS OF THE SEAS.—FAST SAILING, 


Although pressed for room, we cannot forego the pleasure of placing, as matter of 
history, in the pages of the Merchants’ Magazine, the official paper of Lieut. Maury 
communicating to the Secretary of the Navy at Washington, an account of the extra. 
ordinary voyage of the “Sovereign of the Seas,” one of the glorious fleet of a thou- 
sand sail that is voluntarily engaged in making observations for the Wind and Current 
Charts of Lieutenant Maury. Indeed it is to the theoretical deductions of that gentle- 
man, that this ship, ina great measure, accomplished her voyage so successfully. 


NationaL OsseRvaTory, WasuineTon, May 10, 1853. 


Sir :—The clipper-ship “Sovereign of the Seas” (McKay) has made such an extraor- 
dinary run that I beg to make it the subject matter of an official report. It is due to 
builders, owners, and masters, as well as to navigation, that such an achievement 
should be made known. 

This ship is one of the glorious fleet of a thousand sail that is voluntarily engaged 
in making observations for wind and current charts. She it is, it will be recollected, 
who, taking them for her guide, made the extraordinary run of of 103 days from New 
York to San Francisco, both crossing the equator in the Pacific and arriving in port on 
the day predicted. 

Returning from the Sandwich Islands to New York in the remarkably short run of 
82 days, she passed through a part of the Great South Sea which has been seldom 
traversed by traders—at least I have the records of none such. 

Little or nothing, except what conjecture suggested, was known as to the winds in 
this part of the ocean. The results of my investigations elsewhere with regard to 
winds and the circulation of the atmosphere had enabled me to announce, as a theo- 
retical deduction, that the winds in the “ variables” of the South Pacific would prob- 
ably be found to prevail from the westward with a tradewind-like regularity. 

Between the parallels of 45 degrees and 55 degrees S., from the meridian of the 
Cape of Good Hope eastward around to that of Cape Horn, there is no land or other 
disturbing agent to interrupt the wind in its regular circuits. Here the winds would 
be found blowing from the west with greater force than from the east in the trade- 
wind region, and giving rise to that long rolling swell peculiar to those regions of the 
Pacific, they would enable ships steering east to make the most remarkable runs that 
have ever been accomplished under canvas. 

The Sovereign of the Seas has afforded the most beautiful illustration as to the cor- 
rectness of these theoretical deductions. 

Leaving Oahu for New York, via Cape Horn, 13th of February last, she stood to 
the southward through the belts both of the northeast and southeast trades, making a 
course good on the average through them a little to the west of south. She finally 
got clear of them March 6th, after crossing the parallel of 45° south upon the meridian 
of 164° west. 

The Sth and 9th she was in the “horse latitude” weather of the southern hemi- 
sphere. So far her run had been good, but there was nothing remarkable in it. 

Having crossed the parallel of 48° south, she found herself on the 10th fairly with- 
in the trade-like west winds of the Southern ocean, and here commenced a succession of 
the most extraordinary day’s runs that bave ever been linked together across the ocean. 
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From March 9th to March 81st, from the parallel of 48° south in the Pacific to 85° 
south in the Atlantic, during an interval of twenty-two days, that ship made 29° of 
latitude and 126° of longitude; her shortest day’s run during the interval—deter- 
mined by calculation, not by the log—being one hundred and fifty knots, The wind 
all this time is not recorded once with easting in it. It was steady and fresh from the 
westward. 

In these twenty-two days that ship made 5,391 nautical miles. But that you may 
the more conveniently contrast her performance with that of railroad cars and river 
steamers, I will quote her in statute miles. 

Here, then, is a ship under canvas, and with the winds alone as a propelling 
power, and with a crew, too, so short, the captain informs me, that she was but half 
manned, accomplishing in twenty-two days the enormous run of 6,245 miles, (one- 
fourth the distance round the earth,) and makihg the daily average of two hundred 
and eighty-three statute miles and nine-tenths, (283.9.) During eleven of these days 
consecutively her daily average was 354 statute miles, and during four days, also 
consecutively, she averaged as high as 898% statute miles. 

From noon of one to the noon of the next day, the greatest distance made was 362 
knots, or 419 miles; and the greatest rate reported by the captain is 18 knots, or 21 
statute miles, the hour. This is pretty fair railroad speed. 

The greatest distance ever before performed from noon to noon, on the ocean, was 
874 knots, (433} statute miles,) by the clipper-ship Flying Cloud, in her celebrated 
passage of $9 days and 21 hours to San Francisco, in 1851, and which yet stands un- 
equalled. I say, from noon to noon, because from noon to noon was not, with either 
of these ships, the exact measure of twenty-four hours. 

The Flying Cloud was going to the northward and westward, and on the day of her 
great run she made 4 deg. 46 min. of longitude, which in time is 19 min. 4 sec.; that 
is, her noon to noon for that day was 24 hours 19 min. 4 sec. 

On the other hand, the Sovereign of the Seas was steering to the eastward, and on 
the day of her great run she made 8 deg. 44 min. of longitude, which in time is 84 
min. 56 sec.; that is, her noon to noon for that day was only 23 hours 25 min. 4 sec. 
longitude. 

Thus the Flying Cloud’s run in 24 hours 19 min. 4 sec. was 433} statute miles, and 
the other 419 in 23 hours 25 min. 4 see. 

Reducing these runs each to the performance pro rata, according to the log, for 24 
hours, we have for the former ship 427.5 against 427.6 by the latter; that is, the best 
24 consecutive hours’ run by the Sovereign of the Seas exceeds the best consecutive 
24 hours of the Flying Cloud only by one-tenth part of a mile. 

These two ships are certainly par nobile, but the great day’s performance of each. 
does not prove the Sovereign of the Seas to be a faster ship than the Flying Cloud. 

The Sovereign of the Seas had in her favor that long rolling swell from the west- 
ward that is peculiar to high southern latitudes, and which helped mightily to heave 
her along. All seamen who have doubled Cape Horn know what it is, and I need not 
describe it. 

It is true the Flying Cloud, on her great day, had during the “Jatter part strong 
gales and high seas running,” still those high seas were not like that long rolling Cape 
Horn swell that comes from the westward with such a heaving force, and which had 
been chasing the Sovereign of the Seas steadily for ten days. 

On the other bard, it may be urged in favor of the latter that she was short-handed, 
with foretopmast disabled, and jury topgallantmast. Her abstract log, it should also 
be mentioned, says nothing as to the force of the wind, the heave of the sea, or the 
sails set; while that of the Flying Cloud is quite full upon these points. 

Though I am unwilling therefore to decide against the Flying Cloud as to the 
greatest day’s run ever made, it is clear that her competitor has borne off the palm as 
to the length of time for which she has kept up her great speed. Her log stops March 
3d, latituue 33 deg. 16 min. north, 432 nautical miles in a straight line from Sandy 
Hook. 

Taking it, therefore, for the seventy-nine days for which she gives it, and stating the 
distance by straight line from her place at noon of one day to the noon of the next, it 
appears that her daily average was 222.7 statute miles, making the whole distance 
sailed during the interval to be 17,597 statute miles; which gives for canvas the re- 
markable achievement of accomplishing a distance more than two-thirds of that which 
it requires to encircle the earth, at the average rate of nine miles and upwards the 
hour for 1,896 consecutive hours, 
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As I write this, the abstract of another ship, the Comet, E. C. Gardiner, from San 
Francisco to New York, is received. She, too, has made an extraordinary run. She 
made the passage in 83} days, sailing during the interval 17,496 statute miles, and 
averaging 210 miles a day. She, however, except merely by doubling Cape Horn, 
did not run through the region of the trade-like winds and heaving swells of the South 
Pacific, which favored the Sovereign of the Seas to such an extent, and therefore no 
fair comparison can be made as to the relative sailing qualities of these two ships. 

There is another circumstance, however, connected with this voyage of the Sover- 
eign of the Seas which is worthy of attention, for it is significant, and a fact illustra- 
tive of the revolutions in the way ot business which are being quietly wrought by the 
time-saving devices of the age. 

This splendid ship, after unloading her cargo in California, was sent to glean after 
0 aan and she came home ‘with oil gathered from them at the Sandwich Is- 

8. 

This adventurous class of our fellow citizens resort there in such numbers, that the 
fees annually paid by the goverment for the relief of the sick and disabled seamen 
there amount to upwards of $50,000. 

Now, if the Pacific Railway were built, the thousands of American seamen and the 
fleets of American whaleships that annually resort to those islands for refreshment and 
repairs, would resort to Calitornia. There they would be in their own country, the oil 
would probably be sent home on railway instead of by clipper ships, and all the ad- 
vantage of refitting so many ships, of treating and recruiting so many men, would in- 


sure to the benefit of our own citizens. Respectfully, 
M. F. MAURY, Lieutenant U. 8. N. 
Hon. JAS. C. DOBBIN, Secretary of the Navy, Wash. 





NARRAGUAGUS LIGHT-HOUSE. 


A fixed white light to Narraguagus Bay, on the southeast point of Pond Island, 
Me., will be exhibited for the first time at sunset on Monday, 18th inst., and every 
night thereafter, from sunset to sunrise. 

The light is above the center of the keeper’s dwelling, and its center is 29 feet 
feet above the ground, and 56 feet above mean low water mark. It should be visible 
in ordinary states of the atmosphere about 124 nautical miles from the deck of a ves- 
sel 10 feet above water. The keeper's dwelling, lantern tower, and dome of the lan- 
tern are painted red. 

The illuminating apparatus consists of 7 fixed parabolic reflectors and argand lamps. 

Compass Bearings—From Petit Menan light house N. E. by N., distant 7 miles. 

From Nash's Island light house, W. $ N., distant 6 miles. 

From Narraguagus light, Strout’s Folly Rock bears S. E. by E. 4 E., distant 6% miles. 

East point of Black Ledge bears S. 8. E. } E., distant 14 miles. 

8. W. point Jordan’s Delight, bears 8 , distant § mile. 

8. W. point of Tratton’s Island N. 3 E,, distant 14 miles. 

By order of the Light House Board, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Lieut. U. 8, Topographical Engineers, 


Lighthouse Inspector, Ist District. 
PortTLanD, Me., March 7th, 1853, 





REGULATIONS AT ELSINORE, 


Rainals, Deacon & Co., writing from Elsinore, under date of March 30th, 1853, give 
the following statement with which captains should be furnished, from port of ship- 
ment, to avoid delay at Elsinore :— 


Two sets of bills of lading, when bound to Russia; and whenever the same contain 
any marks or numbers in the margin, the master of the vesse! should sign his name 
under the same, as well as in the usual place. From the United States of America : 
Bill of registry, manifest and bills of lading; when laden with cotton for Russia, the 
master should be supplied with a certificate, authenticated by the Danish Consul, set- 
ting forth that such cotton is ube growth of the United States; or if it be Brazilian or 
other cotton, it should be stated that it has been duly landed in a port of the United 
States; and not shipped direct from a vessel from a foreign port. From the Island 
of Cuba: Bill of registry, manifest, custom-house passports, bills of lading, and when- 
ever a clean bill of health can be obtained from the Danish Consul, such should be 
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taken. From any port in Europe, (laden with cotton for Russia)—a certificate duly 
authenticated before the Danish Consul, stating that such cotton is not the growth of 
the Levant, and has undergone quarantine, according to the rules of the place of ship- 
ment. If not supplied with such a certificate, a vessel would be liable to quarantine, 
and, in some cases, have her entire cargo discharged ; besides said certificate are re- 
— in all cases, bills of registry, manifest, cucket and bills of lading ; from France, 
olland, Belgium, Portugal and Hamburg, also outward clearances ; from Holland 
and Belgium, further Prussian consular certificate when a vessel is bound to Prussia. 
A vessel in ballast should be provided with a document from the custom-house at the 
place from which she departed, stating the name of the port she belongs to, as also 
that she is in ballast; if the word “ ballast” be left out, the vessel is liable to a fine. 











RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 


THE RADIAL RAILROAD LINES OF CINCINNATI, 


The Railroad Record, published at Cincinnati, furnishes the following interesting 
statements touching the railroads that radiate from that city. The great question of 
commercial interest, says the Record, in cities, as connected with artificial communica 
tions, is, how far do the artificial lines of locomotion extend the radii of Commerce # 
The answer must, adds the Record, of course, be given in reference to time and 
cost :— 


The diminution of time diminishes interest on capital, and diminishes also the 
amount of capital needed, by literally converting the “slow shilling into the nimble 
penny.” The diminution of cost on carriage diminishes the whole cost, or rather in- 
creases the margin for profits. If, judged by time and cost, the radii of Commerce 
are extended, then Commerce itself, (other things being equal,) is extended in the 
same proportion, If, from the limits of a country, the radial lines of a town can be 
extended to a State; if from a State to a number of States; and if from States to 
the continent; and from the continent round the earth; that city and its Commerce 
will be extended in like proportion. Paris is the commercial metropolis of France ; 
but London is the commercial metropolis of the world. It is the number and length 
of its radial lines which makes London the center of Commerce. Of itself, London 
is but the largest town of a small country, but in Commerce, it is the center of the 
earth. Calcutta and Canton, Paris and Petersburg, New York and Naples, alike look 
there to ascertain the standard prices, the condition of funds, and whatever influences 
the commercial tides. It is not that London determines these results itself, but it is 
the heart whence every pujse beat in the extremities is felt and known. 

Cincinnati is naturally better located for a great town than London; but its com- 
mercial power will not depend on its location, but on the number and length of its 
commercial radii, We pretend not to say what these will be; but it is absolutely 
certain that every canal, railway, and turnpike yet made have, in fact, extended our 
commercial limits, and enabled the merchants of Cincinnati to compete with those of 
New York and Boston, hundreds of miles beyond their utmost boundary, twenty years 
since. 

It might have been assumed, with a great deal of plausibility, prior to the construe 
tion of the Miami Canal and the Cleveland Railway, that these works would, in some 
articles, have diminished the extent of Cincinnati trade in that direction, by facilitating 
the competition of New York merchants. It has done no such thing, but quite the 
contrary. These very works have contributed greatly to the extension of Cincinnati 
Commerce. If this be so, how much greater will be the advantage of railways to the 
South and West? For there Cincinnati will be nearest geographically, and nearest 
by affinity. 

As an example of the effect of railways in increasing the number and extent of 
radial lines to a central city like Cincinnati, we will present two tables. The first 
will be right line distances from Cincinnati to the principal commercial and geograph- 
ical positions in the Valley of the Mississippi, as compared with the right line dis- 
tances from the same points to New York. The second table will represent the dis- 
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ee from the same points to Cincinnati, by railway time, as compared with New 
ork, 





Milesto Miles to Milesto Miles t 

Right Lines. Cincinnati. N.Y. Right Lines. Cincinnati. N.Y. 
Wheeling ....... ... 210 860 | Independence........ 550 1,115 
oe, ee 250 830 | Paducah ............ 275 840 
ESR 875 820 | Nashville ........... 250 780 
Bn assoscveseecss 300 350 | Memphis..........++- 430 975 
Cleveland.........-. 220 410 | Natchez ..... ie ekess 660 1,170 
Sandusky ........... 185 460 | Galveston........... 900 1,425 
WN to we cuvaes Dene 175 500 | New Orleans ........ 780 1,200 
EE Ve aut ad is cee 230 SFG NO sb oc ksct bees 640 1,070 
| RRSP 260 740 | Pensacola........... 650 1,050 
Milwaukie .......... 330 760 | Knoxville........... 230 640 
ES 420 890 | Louisville........... 85 640 
Rock Island ......... 380 890 | Lexington......... ee 70 600 
Gh Bins sa csancae 325 890 | Maysville .......... 55 540 


Of the above twenty-six principal places of Commerce in the Mississippi Valley, 
sixteen are less than one-half the distance from Cincinnati that they are from New 
York. Of the remainder, eight are less than three-fourths the distance of New York ; 
and one only (Buffalo) is farther from Cincinnati than from New York. Railways 
cannot go on straight lines exactly, but they will approximate these lines as near as 
possible, and the final distances will be in these proportions. 

It follows then, inevitably, that to the entire valley of the Mississippi, Cincinnati, 
(o.her things being equal,) has greatly the commercial advantage over New York in 
its radial extension. 

It may be said that Cincinnati must import through New York. This is a great 
mistake. There is, as we shall hereafter prove, a very large importation direct 
into Cincinnati, and this will rapidly increase. Nor is that all. if Cincinnati be nearer 
Charleston than New York she may import there ; and finally, the class of imported 
foreign goods sold here is small compared with those of domestic produce and manu- 
factures. When therefore, the radial lines of Cincinnati become, as they will in four 
or five years, railways, the power of distribution in Cincinnati will be quadrupled as 
compared with New York, or any other place on the eastern Atlantic, Allowing the 
railway dines to be 25 per cent longer than the straight lines, and the time of freight 
trains to be 16} per hour, we have the following results, as between Cincinnati and 
New York :— 


Hours to | Hours to 

Cincinnati. N.Y. | Cincinnati, N.Y 
Wheeling ...........+. 154 22 | Paducah........eeeees 22 63 
PEE cc cceseccces 20 25 | Nashville ..........00. 18 59 
Buffalo ......-0+-s0e0 28 24 | Memphis........see00% 32 73 
Es bans knee eseeeses< 24 WL OEE 54. 5 panna saceess 53 94 
SS EE EG Sr ee 17 80 OE PEE AE mE 69 114 
Sandusky ............- 15 84 | New Orleans .......... 55 90 
TOES cc caasrccccesees 14 a | rr 48 78 
OS Pere ry re 18 86 | Pensacola... ....esseces 49 84 
Milwaukie............. 25 BT TOYS 6c iccccncness 18 59 
Dubugoe. .4...00..000. 32 67 | Louisville .........0.0 6 50 
Rock Island..........-. 28 67 | Maysville ..........00- 4 45 
RE 24 67 | Lexington... ........0 ‘ 6 48 
Independence.......... 41 89! 


It will be observed that the same practical differences, in point of time, are still 
maintained, and that for all places west of Erie and Pittsburg, it is impossible for New 
York to compete with Cincinnati in the power of distributing the articles of traffic. 
For all the country west and south of Cincinnati this place is nearer by five hundred 
miles than New York. It follows, therefore, that for these places Cincinnati will be- 
come the distributor of products, except those which must be brought from the At- 
lantic. Cincinnati will be the distributor, west and south, for all the following articles, 
(south, we mean the dividing line between the southern Atlantic and the Ohio,) viz: 
hardware, crockery, groceries, American manufactures, machinery, iron, and all agri- 
cultural products. 

It is this simple fact of the shortness of its radia] lines which, in three years, has 
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doubled the Commerce of Cincinnati, and in five years more will double it again, and 
seriously diminish the relative proportion of Atlantic trade in the West. 

This result is inevitable, and within ten years there will be a great commercial] 
revolution in the trade of the West, the result of which will be to concentrate in Cin- 
cinnati four-fifths of the commercial traffic, which has heretofore been done for the 
central West in the Atlantic cities, 

The radial lines, which are exclusively those of Cincinnati, extend from within fift 
miles of the lake to the Tennessee River, and from the Wabash to the foot of the Al- 
leghanies. This space comprehends two hundred thousand square miles, and will, in 
a few years, contain ten eniltiene of people—half the present white population of the 
United States. Within twenty years Cincinnati will probably have its half million of 
inhabitants, and be where New York now is. This will be the result of the centrali- 
zation of internal Commerce, as the growth of New York has been the result of 


foreign commerce. 





PROGRESS OF THE RAILROAD MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 


The progress now being made to cast a net-work of railways over every part of 
British America, has induced us to note the following list from the propositions now 
before the public, for the construction of lines in Canada, Numbers 2, 4, 11, 13, 18, 
19, are under contract, Charters have been granted for numbers 3, 17, and 28. And 
acts of incorporation are now before Parliament for numbers 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 14, 20, 
28, and 26. These roads do not include the northern line, from Toronto to Lake Hu- 
ron via Barrie, now more than half finished, nor the line from Toronto to Guelph, also 
in rapid progress to completion. The progress of Upper Canada in railway enter- 
prise is almost without precedent, and in a few years will render the country one of 
the finest and most productive in the world. 


1 and 2 Across the St. Lawrence at Cape | 14 Montreal, Bytown, and Ottawa. 
Rouge and at Montreal. '15 Barrie to Lake Huron. 

3 Port Hope and Peterborough, | 16 Goderich to Port Sarnia. 

4 Coburg to Peterborough. 17 Toronto to Hamilton. 





5 Quebee to Montreal, via north shore. 

6 Megantic Junction (and canal.) 

7 Quebec via Montreal, Bytown, and Pe- 
terborough, to Georgian Bay, Lake 
Huron. 

8 Lake Huron to Vandereuil. 

9 Quebec via Perth, Hawkesbury, and 
Peterborough, to Lake Huron. 

10 Brantford to Amburstburg, via St. 
Thomas, 

11 Quebec to Trois Pistoles. 

12 Brockville to Ottawa. 


18 Guelph to Goderich. 

19 Brantford to Goderich. 

20 London to Port Sarnia. 

21 Guelph to Owen’s Sound, to Sangreen. 

22 Toronto to ditto. 

23 Niagara to Fort Erie. 

24 Port Dalhousie to Fort Erie. 

25 Galt to Paris. 

26 Galt to Guelph. 

27 Toronto, via Peterborough and Belle- 
ville to Kingston. 

28 Hamilton to Niagara Falls. 


18 Grand Trunk, or Montreal to Toronto, | 29 Hamilton to Port Dover. ° 
via Kingston. 80 Whitney to Sturgeon Bay. 








FREIGHTS ON THE CANALS AND RAILROADS OF NEW YORK. 


A writer in the Albany Argus endeavors to show that the Central and Southern 
line of railroads in the State of New York have diverted but a small amount of freight 
from the canals, and that, in most instances, such freight could not be carried on the 
canal, or if so carried, would be liable to great loss of weight, quality, or value, while 
undergoing transportation. The writer states, that in 1852 the canal tonnage was 
3,863,441, and the railroad tonnage was about 300,000, or as 13 tol. The amount 
which was delivered at the Hudson River by the Erie Canal was 1,644,699 tons, and 
by railroad was 140,401 tons, or as 12 to 1. The average distance of the movement 
of the freight on the Erie Canal was 183 miles, while that on the railroad was only 52 
miles. Of the tonnage arriving at tide water, over eleven hundred thousand tons was 
from Western States, all of which was through freight, while the through freight on 
the railroad from Buffalo to Albany was less than twenty thousand tons, or 60 to 1. 
The whole quantity of freight carried from intermediate places, to and from Buffalo 
and Albany, by railroad, was 114,512 tons, and from Albany and the intermediate 
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wre to Buffalo, was 47,666 tons, making a total of 162,178 tons. The through 
reight between Buffalo and Albany was 18,144 tons passing eastward, and 13,148 
tons passing westward, making a total of 31,287 tons of through freight, which is only 
about one-tenth of the whole freight carried. 


~ 


COST OF RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION, 


The following tables, we are assured by the American Railway Times, were pre- 
pared by one of the most experienced and intelligent managers. 





1. COST OF RUNNING A PASSENGER TRAIN, WITH FORTY PASSENGERS, A HUNDRED MILES. 


Locomotive power, at 20 cents per mile.........sseeeseee seceseceees $20 00 
One passenger car, (60 seats) at 2 cents per mile.............+. ooenees 2 00 
One baggage-car, at 2 cents per mile (too high).............. avenesees 2 00 
One conductor, $2 per day ; one brakeman, $1 per day............+0+4. 3 00 


Receipts on 40 passengers, at 2} cents per mile............eeseees 




















i Se uaa elem ed 73 00 


2. COST OF A TRAIN, WITH EIGHTY-TWO PASSENGERS, AT ONE CENT AND A QUARTER PER 
MILE, (two MORE THAN DOUBLE THE NUMBER AT HALF PRICE). 


I I EN GUI cc ac cuwccheanatants herpes adepeneseas $20 00 
Two passenger-cars, (129 seats) at 2 cents per mile...........+.eseeees 4 00 
Other expenses, the same...... seeeee ee eeeeseeccccces Prrrerrrrrr -- 5 00 


Receipts on 82 passengers, at 1} cents per mile........ eeeevecceees sees 


Wee NS 6 os bisa ct dc dcns bb Sewhikaee s oud o avdanenkkeiboet ves $73 50 


It will be here seen that the cost of carrying 82 passengers 10 miles, is but $2 
more than to carry 40. 


8. COST OF A TRAIN WITH A HUNDRED AND TWENTY PASSENGERS, 





Same as above, with the addition of one car at $2, making.............. $31 00 
Receipts on 120 passengers, at one cent per mile.............00. we itae 120 00 
Net income, at one cent per mile...... TT TTTTTITT epecvenss coccese $89 00 
It will thus be seen that a train can be run with— 
i 1 passenger and 1 baggage car, at a cost of............ seuaves 27 cents per mile. 
2 passenger and 1 baggage car, at a cost of.......... soeeseeee 29 cents per mile. 
3 passenger and 1 baggage car, at a cost of......... eeoeeeeees 81 cents per mile, 
‘ 4 passenger and 1 baggage car, at a cost of...... seccceceesees 33 Cents per mile. | 
A large engine will draw on any road not exceeding a forty-foot grade, 100 tons in } 
fi addition to the cars; and as 14 passengers, including baggage, are usually estimated 
to the ton, if there is a full train of four cars,—240 passengers—amount to only 17 
tons. The difference in fuel required to draw one or three cars is so small as not to 
be susceptible of calculation. The profit, therefore, on a train of cars running 100 
' miles, may be stated thus :-— 
| Ist. 1 passenger car, with 40 passengers, at 24 cents per mile.......... $73 00 
{ 2d. 2 passenger cars, with 82 passengers, at 1} cents per mile....... «++ 78 50 
3d. 3 passenger cars, with 120 passengers, at 1 cent per mile.......... 89 00 
4th. 4 passenger cars, with 240 (filled) pas. at 1 cent per mile.......... 207 00 
' That freight also can be carried cheap on great thoroughfares where there is plenty 
( of it, has already been demonstrated. The Reading road carries coal 100 miles for $1 
per ton, although the cars go back empty. The Baltimore and Ohio road have also | 


contracted to carry coal 200 miles for $2 perton. The Reading road, in their report 
for 1852, gives a statement of “Items of cost in detail of hauling coal, for round trip 
of 190 miles, from Coal Region to Tide Water, and back with empty cars, transporting 
an average load of 368 tons of coal each train.” “ Equal to 38.54 cents per ton.” 


TTR HH 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR TRANSPORTING THE U, 8S. MAIL BY STEAMERS. 


We publish below the Act passed at the last session of Congress, and approved 
March 3d, 1853, “making appropriations for the transportation of the United States 
mail by ocean steamers and otherwise, during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1854. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the following sums be, and the same are, here- 
by appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the year ending 30th June, 1854. 

For transportation of the mails from New York to Liverpool and back, $858,000. 

For transportation of the mails from New York to New Orleans, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Havana, and Chagres, and back, $290,000. 
sass transportation of the mails from Panama to California, and Oregon, and back, 

58,250. 

For carrying out the contract entered into by the Post Office Department under the 
law passed at the last session of Congress, establishing a tri-monthly mail by steam 
vessels between New Orleans and Vera Cruz via Tampico, $70,000. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the following sums be, and the same are, 
hereby appropriated for the service of the Post Office Department for the year ending 
80th June, 1854, out of any moneys in the Treasury arising from the revenues of said 
Department, in conformity to the act of 2d July, 1836. 

For transportation of the mails, in two steam ships, from New York, by Southamp- 
ton, to Bremen and back, at $100,000 for each ship; and in two steamships from New 
York, by Cowes, to Havre and back, at $15,000 for each ship, under the contract with 
the Ocean Steam Navigation Company of New York, $350,000. 

For transportation of the mails between Charleston and Havana, under the contract 
with M. C. Mordecai, $50,000. 

For transportation of the mails across the Isthmus of Panama $120,000. 

Sto. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General shall cause the 
facts to be investigated in relation to the contract of A. G. Sloo, for transportation of 
the mail in ocean steamers from New York to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, 
Havana, and Chagres and back, per act of March 3d, 1847, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far the contract corresponds with the original bids, and shall report to 
Congress, at the next session, the facts and circumstances connected with the said 
contract ; and also for what amount the said mail service could be performed if a new 
contract should be made; and whether the ships furnished under such contract are 
built according to its terms. The Postmaster General is further directed by this act 
to ascertain and report to Congress at its next session for what amounts the services 
now performed under the several contracts with the Navy and Post Office Depart- 
ment for carrying the mail in ocean steamers can be hereafter performed, upon the 
supposition that the United States shall take the steamers, according to contract, and 
sell or transfer them. 

Sre. 4. And be it further enacted, That upon the application of either of the com- 
panies contracting to carry the mail in ocean steamers from New York to Havre, or 
from New York to Bremen, the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to discharge 
such company from said contract: Provided, That no further compensation shall be 
paid to either of said companies after such discharge from its contract. 


THE JOINT RAILROAD AND CANAL COMPANIES OF NEW JERSEY. 


In answer to numerous inquiries respecting the original charter, and subsequent 
supplements thereto, of the Camden and Amboy and Transportation companies, we 
presume that we have simply to state the fact, that on the 4th of February, 1830, a 
charter of incorporation was granted to said compauy, which authorized it to “ have, 
enjoy and exercise all rights, powers and privileges pertaining to corporated bodies, 
and necessary to perfect an expeditious and complete line of communication from 
Philadelphia to New York, and carry the objects of this act into effect.” 

By the terms of the original charter, the State was authorized to take the road at 
the expiration of thirty years, at its appraised value; the company, in the mean time, 
to pay to the State ten cents for every passenger, and fifteen cents for every ton of 
merchandise transported on the road. But it was provided “that if the State of New 
Jersey shall authorize the construction of any other railroad for the transportation of 
passengers across the State, from New York to Philadelphia, which road shall be con- 
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structed and used, and which shall commence and terminate within three miles of the 
commencement and termination of the said road, authorized by this act, then the pay- 
ment of the ten cents for each passenger, and fifteen cents per ton for merchandise, 
shall cease, and the said company is hereby exonerated from the payment thereof, pro- 
vided that if any other railroad shall be constructed for the transportation of passen- 
gers from Philadelphia to New York, it shall be liable to a tax not less than the 
amount payable to the State by this company.” 

This was the wording of the original charter. On the 4th of February, 1831, a 
supplement was passed, by which the company was authorized to transfer one thou- 
sand shares of its stock to the State, free of cost; and the State to receive dividends 
on said shares, as though it had itself paid for said shares, But it provided that when 
any other railroad or roads, for the transportation of passengers and property between 
New York and Philadelphia across the State, shall be constructed and used for that 
purpose, under or by virtue of any law of this State, or the United States, authorizing 
or recognizing said road, then the said dividends shall be no longer payable to the 
—. and the said stock shall be re-transferred to the company by the Treasurer of 
this State. ; 

On the 15th of February, 1831, an act was passed by the Legislature to consolidate 
the stock of the Delaware and Raritan Canal with that of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad and Transportation Company. On the 2d of March, 1832, a supplement to 
the foregoing was passed, by virtue of which one thousand shares of the stock of the 
joint companies were transferred tothe State, But it was also provided “ that it shall 
not be lawful at any time during the said railroad charter, to construct any other rail- 
road or roads in this State, without the consent of the said companies, which shall be 
intended and used for the transportation of passengers and merchandise between the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, or to compete in business with the railroad au- ‘ 
thorized by the act to which this supplement is relative.” 
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DIVIDENDS OF MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS, 


The following table exhibits the per centage of dividends paid by fifteen railroads 
of Massachusetts during the last five years, and the total cost of said roads at the be- 
ginning of each year. These are the only roads that have been in operation, through- 
out, for so long a period, with the exception of some of the short lines, 

January 1, 1848, the fifteen roads cost $34,855,800. January 1, 1853, $41,555,500 
—increase, $6,599,700. Their net earnings in 1847 were $2,680,674; in 1852, 
$2,904,894—increase, $217,720. 


ANNUAL PER CENTAGE OF DIVIDENDS. 
¥ yp or Av’ce last 
Railroads. anand. 18 {8. 18 19, 1850. 1851. 1852, ave senna 
Boston and Providence....... —— 64 54 5} 
Boston and Worcester ........ .- 1836 8} 64 
Boston and Lowell 1835 8 
1836 8 
1838 
1839 
1840 
Lc OE ee | 
ae Wasco en anne 1841 
Boston and Maine 1843 
Fitchburg 1845 
Old Colony z esas, See 
Connecticut River........se00++ 1847 
Fall River 1847 


— 
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COST OF MASSACHUSETTS RAILROADS IN 
1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 182. 
$34,855,800 $39,414,700 $41,332,600 $41,943,400 $41,444,700 


In giving the net earnings of the roads, the items of “interest” is not included in the 
running expenses. 
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The net earnings of the Providence and Worcester Road for 1847, are not in the 
statement exhibiting those of the other lines, as that road did not go into complete 
oa until near the close of the year. In 1852 the net earnings of the road were 

The surplus earnings of some of the roads have:been transposed from income account 
to the reduction of the construction account. 

The dividend paid by the Boston and Providence Company, in 1852, was for eleven 
months only. 


(aa teehee cee ea teem 


ERICSSON’S CALORIC ENGINE. 


We have great pleasure in laying before the readers of the Merchants’ Magazine 
the following letter from Capt. Ericsson to the editor of the London (England) Builder, 
in which journal it originally appeared :— 


My attention has been called to a statement in your journal from the pen of Mr. John 
Braithwaite, in reference to the caloric engine. I much regret that my labors in per- 
fecting this important matter should have called forth Mr. Braithwaite’s disapproba- 
tion through your columns; yet I am fully compensated by the fit opportunity this 
circumstance affords me of acknowledging, through the same respectable channel, my 
gratitude to Mr. Braithwaite for past kindness. On my arrival in England, twenty-six 
years ago, it was my good fortune to meet with his approbation and friendship. In 
the various mechanical operations we carried out together, I gained experience which, 
but for his confidence et liberality, I probably never should have acquired. In rela- 
tion to the caloric engine, it so happened that we were not connected. The machine 
was simply manufactured at his establishment, to my plans. I need hardly add that 
it was well done, for everything that left his works was characterized by perfection of 
workmanship, In regard to the original form of my caloric engine, and the operating 
with condensed pressure, Mr. B, may feel assured I have not abandoned either, as he 
will find, ere long, when welcomed on board the caloric ship in British waters. As to 
the new form of my engine, when Mr. B. shall have had an opportunity of looking a 
little more closely into the matter, I trust he will find something to approve of. The 
dispensing with any other heater than the bottom of the working cylinder certainly 
secures great simplicity of construction; and that so small an extent of heating suffices, 
proves the wonderful efficiency of the regenerator. The difficulty of lubrication, sup- 
— by Mr. B., does absolutely not exist in the present engine, for during seventy 

ours’ constant working of the machinery of the caloric ship, our piston packings 
scarcely reached boiling temperature. The single action open cylinders, and the great 
distance between the packing and the heated part of the cylinder account for this. 
Mr. B. overlooks entirely the great simplicity of the new form of my engine, and its 
universal applicability, and evidently does not consider the important fact that it re- 
quires no water or other cooling medium. How unlike in this, as in all other impor- 
tant features, to Stirling's air engine. The caloric engine is destined—the efforts of its 
opponents notwithstanding—ere long to be the great motor for manufacturing and do- 
mestic purposes, from its entire freedom from danger alone. It is destined assuredly 
to effect much in dispensing with physical toil to the laborer. The artisan of moderate 
means may place it in his room, where it will serve as a stove while turning his lathe, 
at the same time purifying the atmosphere by pumping out the impure air and passing 
it «ff into the chimney ; in fine, it will heat, toil, ventilate, and always remain harmless. 
All this will soon be proved in practice, and it is hoped will save critics from racking 
their brains to discover theoretical mistakes and practical imperfections. 


PROGRESS OF RAILROADS IN EUROPE, 


Europe is running a race with the United States in the great work of internal com- 
munication by railroad. The London Times has recently beef publishing statistics of 
the progress of the different countries, which exhibit these results :—Belgium has 532 
miles of railways, 353 of which have been constructed and worked by the State, the 
remainder by different private companies. The expense of constructing the whole 
has been £9,576,000 or £18,000 per mile. The annual expenses are 3 per cent of the 
receipts, and the profits three and-a-half per cent on the capital. In France there are 
1,818 miles of railway under traffic, 1,178 miles in progress, and 577 miles projected. 
The cost of construction per mile has been £26,832, and the whole expenditure requi- 
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site for the completion of the 3,573 miles is estimated at £95,870,735. The average 
annual net profit on the capital employed does not exceed two and seven-tenths per 
cent. 

In Germany there are 5,342 miles of railway in actual operation, 700 miles in pro- 
gress, 2,414 miles projected. Of the railways in operation, 1,812 miles were within 
the Prussian territories, and 771 miles in the Dutch Netherlands, the Danish Duchies, 
and the ex-German Austrian provinces, and therefore only 4,571 miles can be consid- 
ered as strictly within the Germanic confederation. Two-fifths of these 4,571 miles 
were constructed and worked by the State, the remainder by private companies. 
Those in Prussia, however, are all the result of private enterprise. The expense of 
construction of the 5,342 miles is estimated at £12,500 per mile, being single track 
only, The working expenses are about fifty per cent of the receipts, and the net 
profits are nearly three per cent. In Russia,a railway from Warsaw to Cracow, 168 
miles in length, is in operation; one connecting Warsaw with St. Petersburg, 683 
miles in length, and one of about 400 miles, from St. Petersburg to Moscow, is in pro- 
gress. A railway for goods from the Wolga to the Don, 105 miles in length, is also 
contemplated. In Southern Russia, a line of railway between Kief and Odessa has 
been surveyed. In Italy no extensive system of railway has yet been executed. A 
few lines, diverging from the principal cities, such as Naples, Milan, Venice, Leghorn, 
and Florence, are alone in operation. In the kingdoms of Sardinia, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, railways are only in prospective. 
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EDUCATION OF THE POPULALION OF FRANCE, 


We find the following statement touching the condition of education in France, in a 
new work entitled “Parisian Sights, Seen through American Spectacles :”— 


In France they have about 38,000,000 of people; but of this number only 2,300,000 
pupils are sent to the primary schools, where they are educated at an annual cost of 
about seventy-five cents each, or $1,800,000 for the whole of France In all the ly- 
ceums, colleges, and private institutions, it is stated that there are but 92,321 scholars, 
so that, out of the whole population, only 2,424,811 are receiving any sort of educa- 
tion; while not 100,000 of the whole 38,000,000 are taught the higher grades of learn- 
ing and accomplishment. Our State of New York spends $1,400,000 yearly on her 
common schools, which averages two dollars a head, and is within $400,000 of the 
whole expenditure of France. In Paris, the Government pays one theater $10,000, 
another $50,000, another $175,000, or $250,000 among the three, while the whole cost 
of the primary schools of the capital is but $250,000 yearly. 


CENSUS OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


The Hon. Joun Bieter, Governor of the State of California, has sent us an official 
copy of his message to the Legislature of that State, communicating the report of the 
Secretary of State on the census of California in 1852. In communicating this report, 
Gov. Bigler remarks :— 

“The rapid increase of our population—the manifest improvement in our agricul- 
tural, as well as all other pursuits, afford a sure indication of permanent and future 
peepee: which cannot be defeated except by the most positive mismanagement. 

n the brief period of two years the population of the State has increased thirty _ 
cent annually. This rate of increase will, of course, diminish, bunt we may reasonably 
calculate that in ten years we will have, at least, quadrupled our present population, 
when it is considered that the Commerce, agricultural, mechanic arts, manufactures, 
&c, of the State, in all of which we possess the germs of immense resources, will 
advance in rateable proportion with our increase of population. It cannot be for a 
moment doubted, that the future standing and influence of this, compared with the 
other States of the Union, must be that of distinguished prominence.” 
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The white population of the State, according to the census of 1859, is 224,435, ex- 
clusive of the county of El Dorado, one of the most populous counties of the State, 
presumed to contain 40,000 inhabitants, which gives the entire population of the State 
at 264,435. 

The population of the several counties is as follows :— 
_ESRREE SSS cE RE A ee ge 8,572 {San Francisco.............+. 36,151 











COMBVOPES 6. ccc cccccsccesccs 90,198] Sam Laie Obispo. .........00 984 

RS EAS ae ap pet 620| Santa Clara................. 6,664 iH 
Es 6 2ks cognccciece 2,745 | Santa Crus ... 6... cc cccccces 1,219 ih 
Be BROEO® . o occccccccne a gt a PONE TMI 5. os cave aniceses 2,131 | 
ST ns on nes cevencvaies GEO | SOAMER oo. cc ccccccccccccees 4,050 






BE MEIOD 5 nose. co. ncoeses WORE LMS a o0dcweedscnnse>ciens 4,855 
ETc Atwe wis ocanéed<peced BT Ns 0 0: onnesccunaress 2,240 















das aaab nb S400 786 4 8,969 | Solano ............. pee 2.835 
SE p50. vs bees ca ee wend 416 | Sonoma..... see ehale eae bk aoe 2,387 ¢ 
Monterey. ......0sc000¢ annus R728 | CGO osc cvcsccccccccescces 1,207 j 
La bas Keds 6.0050 asaee tis ATL thy. ere aceesecens 1,764 

TL cavkeves kanes boc one) MTS Pics ceeceasennendee:. Ae ’ 
ee ETA — i... ore alah obs 8,575 4, 
Sacramento ..... Sa RY in Sikes Kael EE cs Vaceucidesc decades 1,307 4 
PE RODS so cnvatusssee bapa RO ik evident s case denveece F 






SER he sisesaacuswens 5,029 





TOTAL CAPITAL AND PRODUCTIONS OF THE STATE, 






Total capital employed for purposes other than those specified under 
general heads, including estimates for E] Dorado and Calaveras... $59,800,000 























Live stock ...... et eek MeeD Ea OAee Case eae eee eb Ewe eas 18,903,714 
Agricultural products. SVagesecasescesas oeeesace 0c caescascsens 6,162,040 Fe ae 
eel Oe GUEUIEE oc oxen cock ceessncecces la REE SBE 1,107,480 are 
Estimate for El Dorado and Calaveras........... Ee? Arr ee 5,000,000 AtaS 
Horticulture, manufactures, &c.............. arene Had cake eke ee 1,150,000 hy 
Quartz mining .......... Ckiacens kale bathe Be aceine heunaneues pede 5,871.405 4h 
WANOOT TOME 6a 66.0 6 snc vinccies Corie ieucluwisis cea wa aaied EE Se 4,174,419 aes 
Other mining ...... St ee dame en whe oes tbtald sake 8,851,623 if 
Estimate for El Dorado. mining pia aan ietiek ak aie teenie nine bsaratuvaleon a wie ata 2.500,900 x 
$108,522,568 1 





In the above estimate it will be observed that the value of no land except that in : 
actual cultivation is included. ee 

With these facts now before us, says the Secretary of State, it may not be uninter- 
esting or devoid of utility to take a comparative view of our position in reference to 
the other States of the Union, 

Hoxsrs.—In these we are in advance of fifteen of the States. 

Mutrs.—In these we are in advance of twenty-six of the States. 
i Miica Cows.—In these we are in advance of twelve of the States. + of 
' Work Oxey.—In these we are in advance of eight of the States. “ 
Sneev.—In these, although having returns from only 20 counties, we are in ad- 












vance of four States. wie 

Swine.—In these, although only twenty counties have reported, we are in advance a oe 
of three States. Sy 

Vatvue or Live Srock.—tIn this we surpass twenty-two of the States. 

Barvry.---In this we are only equalled by one State, New York. We raise more 
than one half as much of this article as is produced in the whole Union besides. 

Porators.—In this, again, we stand next to New York, and raise one-fifth the quan- 
tity produced by the balance of the Union. 

Wurar.—In this we surpass ten of the States. 

Oats.—In this we cultivate more than three fourths of our sister States, 

Inpian Conn.—We ve less of this than me State of the Union, 






















* El Dorado, one of the most iiaddtie count.es in the State, is pelnenint to contain 40,000, inhab_ 
tants, which gives the entire population of the Siate at 264,435, 
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Beays.—In this we surpass nine of the States, notwithstanding only five counties 
have reported the quantity produced. 

Hay.—In this, though not returned from more than one half the counties, we ex- 
ceed nine of the States. 

Minixe.—In this branch of industry we stand not only without a parallel, but with- 
out a competitor. 

Acricutture.—This important branch has been comparatively but little attended 
to in this State, and consequently in the value of cultivated land we are surpassed 
by all the States of the Union. The fact, however, that we excel most of them in 
the productions of the soil, shows the fertility and productiveness of our lands in a 
most favorable light. 

Trape.—Yolo, Trinity, Sutter, Santa Cruz, San Diego, Sacramento, and Nevada 
Counties, have reported merchandise to the amount of $4,000,000. The remainder of 
the counties have included this item, with others, under the general head of “ capital” 
employed for other purposes ; in these, too, we surpass more than one half the States. 

a these we excel all the States in variety, and one half in quantity pro- 
duced. 

Miverats.—The many interesting geological developments made by the census, 
place our State far in advance of all her sisters in the variety and importance of these 
great handmaids of science and civilization. 


The following is the estimated value of the live stock and agricultural products. 
These prices are given at an average much below the market value :— 


Horses ‘ eae ik tet ors etl $1,943,190 
Mules oF we ites 828,900 
Cows 4 5,216,950 
Beef cattle eis ‘anaes 7,884,800 
Work Oxen . ‘ “ee wave orn 1,453,250 


$17,327,090 


Barley a cuietale seeeeee-per bushel $3,163,297 
Oats a ee jae ene wh ec bkueeeweres 100,497 
Wheat a an ia A 652,231 
Potatoes a Dd, > én 2,089,755 
Corn a jt ees ae 156,330 


$6,162,040 


We close this summary of the census with a few comments from the report of the 
Secretary of State on the increase of population. 


“Our entire popular vote at the late general election was 76,890, according to the 
election returns on file in this office, estimating the population at four times the 
amount of the popular vote, which is below the ratio usually obtaining throughout 
this State, and far below that obtaining in other States of the Union, places our popu - 
lation at 807,560. This exhibit shows an increase in the course of two years, taking 
the actual returns of the census, of 99,434, an annual increase of 49,717, and an in- 
crease of thirty per cent per annum; of the increase per cent per annum, the United 
States, according to the late census, was three and a half—showing a difference of in- 
crease between the State of California and the other States of the Union of twenty- 
six anda half per cent per annum. Taking, however, the estimated and more proba- 
ble census of the State, namely, 308,507, and it gives an annual positive increase of 
71,753, an increase of forty-three per cent per annum, and a difference of increase per 
cent between California and other States of thirty-nine and a half.” 


ann ne ~e 


THE MATERIAL DESTINY OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


From a statistical digest, just gee in England, it appears that the human 


family numbers 700,000,000; and its annual loss by death is 18,000,000, which 

roduces 624,000 tons of animal matter, which, in turn, generates, by decomposition, 
9,000,000,000 cubic feet of gases, which are cleared away by the atmosphere, by veg- 
etable matter decomposing and assimilating them for its own uses. 
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MORTALITY OF THE POPULATION OF BROOKLYN, 


The annexed table of the deaths in Brooklyn, L. I, for the year ending December 
8ist, 1822, is derived from the report of Dr. Wenpexr, Health Officer. This table 
only gives the classification of adults, children, and sex. The most important feature 
in the classification is omitted, that by ages. This neglect of most of our large cities 
is a bar to the construction of tables, so valuable in the matter of life insurance :— 


Total. Males. Females, Adults, Children. 
| Pee CRSP 247 149 98 88 159 
pps agad GE EEE CEE 212 116 96 66 146 
IRs 5c baawh ec dese eee 269 145 124 81 188 
BESS FNS avenn stedaccces 209 114 95 60 149 
SG ive Sa sds Seecsesctocecs 225 112 113 q7 148 
BEES SRS are 223 110 113 71 152 
July Viana eek ake cs ry ee 814 116 148 90 224 
August...... CVU Ween esiees 407 201 206 121 286 
September... ........ecs008 ; 379 217 162 135 244 
Rh cis ea eens 267 182 135 97 170 
PROUOMIDE 66 ba cdc cceveee 198 105 93 69 129 
a ere See re 234 116 118 84 150 


TOMB 604s code ed se's 8,184 1,68: 1,501 1,089 2,145 


Of these, 826 were from causes other than diseases, such as burned, casualty, 
drowned, still born, &e., which, deducted from the full amount leaves 2,858, as the 
actual number of deaths from diseases, Estimating our population at 125,000, gives 
the'ratio of one death in 434. 

Of the entire number of deaths, 888 were of foreign birth—the residue natives of 
the United States. The proportion of deaths of foreign birth being one-fourth of the 
total amount. 

The cholera appeared in the city last summer, commencing in July and terminating 
in October, and during its continuance 58—ten of whom were natives, the others for- 
eigners—fell victims to its attacks. 


UNITED STATES SEAMEN, 

The Secretary of State has just communicated an abstract of the returns made to 
his Department by the collectors of customs, showing the number of seamen registered 
in the several ports of entry in the United States, during the year ending September 
30, 1852. We give his recapitulation by states:— 


States. Native. Nat’lized. Total. ; States. Native. Navilized. Total. 
Maine ....... ea 969 | North Carolina. . 53 + 53 
New Hampshire. 52 2 54 | Georgia ........ 80 3 3 
Massachusetts... 4,833 107 4,440 | Dis. of Mississippi 1,816 15 1,891 
Rhode Island ... 241 1 242 | Florida......... 83 2 35 
New York ..... 1,089 27 E008.) TORRS ss. oc vecus 5 1 6 
Pennsylvania ... 550 25 575 | cece eenits.” 
Maryland ...... 836 15 851 TN sak bi 9,863 286 10,149 
Virgittia ...... . 849 6 355 


CENSUS OF TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The following is an enumeration of the inhabitants of Toledo, and the dwellings, 
stores, and warehouses erected within the last year. The enumeration is of the actual 


resident population :— 
Inhabitants, Dwellings, Stores. Warehouses. 


Wi oss sas oxeeenes eer 1,575 26 

a wes 1,619 59 4 si 

WOE WME a sien cadet eeseeed 1,548 . 20 5 

Fourth Ward........ cocceces ° 1,670 42 " l 
1845, 1846. 1847. 1850, 


1,926 2,152 2,774 4,800 
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EMIGRATION FROM IRELAND, 


The Coleraine Chronicle, alluding to the immense numbers of people who are leav- 
ing Ireland for the United States and Australia, says that the extraordinary exodus is 
now regarded with dismay, and the apprehension is, that the country will become a 
wilderness. The editor, however, does not concur in this view, and holds this lan- 


guage :— 

“ Providence has found an outlet where those who cumbered the ground may find 
food and labor, and we need not fear that means will also be found to cultivate the 
ground, as well as markets for its produce, notwithstanding the vast tide of emigration 
at present rolling from our shores. Last year it was 6,000 souls per week ; this year 
the number is nearly 7,000, and the tide is still unbroken. There is no sign of cessa- 
tion or diminution, but the crowds to every port press on, drawn by friends and hopes 
beyond the Atlantic, pressed forward by the want and misery behind. We do not, 
however, look upon this as cause for regret; on the contrary, it is a matter of great 
rejoicing. We had mouths we could not feed, and hands we could not employ. The 
country was divided into cottage farms, in the hands of men without capital, whose 
families the whole produce would not comfortably maintain. This state of things will 
soon be changed. Cottier farms will cease ; a more commercial spirit will pervade 
the system of letting and holding land; farms will be thrown together; men of capi- 
tal and scientific knowledge will occupy them; the landowner will no longer receive 
so much feudal respect, but he will realize quite as large arental. We shall not have 
so many villages, but we shall probably have more thriving homesteads. We shall 
not have so many reapers at ls. a-day, but we shall have reaping machines attended 
by men earning half-a-brown. We shall not have so many servants or laborers, but 
we shall have them better fed and better paid, as well as better trained, and of a 


higher class.” 
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MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OF SPAIN, 


COMPILED FOR THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE FROM PAPERS FURNISHED BY HON. ABBOTT 
LAWRENCE, LATE MINISTER TO ENGLAND, 


Spain is one of the richest countries in Europe for mineral productions. There 
are few which she cannot boast of—coal, iron, silver, lead, copper, mercury, &c., 
abound in various of its districts, and from which the inhabitants chiefly derive their 
subsistence ; but they are nt worked on such an extensive line as they may, and will 
be within a few years. f 

Inox. The produce of Iron in the year 1840 amounted in the Peninsula to more 
than 659,000 quintals, (606,450 cwt.) and its value to 40,000,000 of reals scope | 
The Spanish lron Section at the Industrial Exhibition was only represented by a smal 
number of exhibitors: Biscay, Madrid, Barcelona, and many other districts have not 
exhibited anything. 

Suver. The territory of the Spanish Peninsula is one of the richest of Europe in 
silver, and possesses great advantage over the other nations. Spain, till these late 
years, has produced 154,158 marcos, (113,533 lbs. troy) of silver, whose value has 
surpassed 35,000,000 of reals, (about $1,822,000) but since the discovery of the Hien- 
delaencina mines in the province of Guadalajara, that produce has much increased. 
One of these mines alone, in the said province, has already yielded upwards of 
20,000,000 of reals, ($1,050,000 ) 

According to the last documents published by the Spanish Government, that coun- 
try produced in 1846, 547.143 quintals, (510,484 cwt.) of lead, whose value amounted 
to 37,000,000 of reals, ($1,927,000.) 

Spain, under the Romans, possessed most extensive mines, and mining and metal- 
lurgical processes were considerably advanced. Pliny describes many of these, and 
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from the statements made by that author and others, it is probable that the mines of 
Spain yielded nearly all the silver, lead, and copper, to the Roman Empire. The enor- 
mous heaps of slag, known as Roman scoria, the refuse of their works, still contains 
a sufficient quantity of silver to repay for working them. 

Oorrer. The industry of copper, according to the statistics published in 1846, pro- 
duces 12,000 quintals (11,196 ewt.) per annum, the value of which amounted to 
5,000,000 of reals ($260,000.) This copper principally belongs to the mines of Rio 
Tinto, and the greatest part is employed in coining, and for the use of vessels of the 
navy. These last years many other mines begin to be worked, and it is believed this 
class of industry will be increased. 

Tix, The produce of tin is not so great as that of other metals, but some ores 
lately discovered begin now to be worked. The provinces of Galicia and Zima, to 
which the samples in the Great Exhibition belong, have produced these last years 
from 40 to 50 quintals (37 to 464 ewt.) 

Zixc. The mines of Riopar are the only ones in the Peninsula where the zine is 
much worked. The quantity obtained in 1846 amounted to 6,510 quintals, (6,074 cwt.) 
but these last years it has a good deal increased. The factory of San Juan de Alcaraz 
employs a great quantity of it in the making of zinc plates, and in the manufacture 
of kitchen and other utensils. 

Avrirerous Ores AND Sanps occur very frequantly in the Spanish Peninsula, but 
they have only been slightly taken in the River Sil, and furnished in 1846, 50 marcos 
(81 lb. troy) of gold, the value of which amounted to 160,000 reals ($6,330) In the 
provinces of Gerona, Granada, &ec., where the gold occurs either in crystalline rocks or 
as atransported product, several companies have been lately formed to dig it up. 

Coat, The chief deposits of coal in Spain are in Langreo, and other parts of the 

rovince of Asturias; in Espiel and Belmez, Cordova; in Utrillaand Aliaza, Teruel; 
in the mountains of Leon, from Orbo to Reinosa; in the valley of Ter in Catalonia, 
and in many other places. Several of those which have been hitherto neglected are 
now beginning to be worked. The deposits of Asturias, which are the most consider- 
able, are chiefly of the carboniferous period, and rise from beneath tertiary rocks, 
covering the plains of Leon and Castile. They are highly inclined, and consist of 
numerous alternations of grit and shale with thin beds of limestone, together with 
coal seams, one of which is of good quality, and nearly nine feet thick. After these, 
and below them, appear a multitude of other seams of older date than the coal of 
other countries of Kurope; and connected with these beds, but always below them, 
are several beds of hematite, one of which is of pure ore, 50 feet thick, and extend- 
ing to a considerable distance. These coal-fields, on the whole, must be regarded as 
of great value and extensive range, though till now the want of perfect meaus of 
transport, have not allowed of their being worked to advantage. The railway of 
Langreo, which will soon be finished, will greatly diminish the price of these coals, 
which are rather high, and give a new impulse to Spanish industry. 

Marsies. Spain abounds incrystaline rocks of all kinds, among which are included 
a@ vast variety of marbles in all conditions, from the finest statuary marble, to others 
which are only adapted for building purposes, The former are chiefly metamorphic 
and of doubtful age, and occur especially in the Sierra Nevada, ete. The oolitic rocks, 
which are developed to a great extent in Old and New Castile, and the cretaceous, 
rocks of the northern districts of Spain yield large supplies of the more varied and 
less perfectly crystalized varieties. 

Puosraate or Line, The phosphorite of Estremadura exists asa vein, or in veins, 
coming to the surface near Logrosan, a few leagues east of Caceres. The surrounding 
rocks, on which it seems to rest, are of granite, aad a layer of clay-slate covers it. 
The direction of the phosphorite is N. N. E. to S.S. W.; the width varies from 5 or 6 
to 16 feet; its depth has not been proved toa greater extent than 10 feet, but is prob- 
ably considerable, and it has been traced for some miles. It contains 81.15 of phos- 
phate of lime, and 14 of fluoride calcium. It is very indestructible, resisting the ac- 
tion of the weather, The imperfect means of transport have, till now, rendered this 
mineral of but little value to agricultural or chemical purposes. 

Grauserite. This industry is now beginning, and produces 10,000 arrobas (2,332 
ewt.), which is consumed in the country, but is capable of great increase. Glauberite 
is anhydrous sulphate of soda and lime, and is found chiefly in some parts of Spain, 
disseminated in common salt. It has only been found crystaline, and the erystal in- 
jure on exposure toa damp atmosphere. The district of Burgos is chiefly in the up- 
per oolitic or cretaceous series. 

VOL, XXIX.—NO. I. 9 
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ZINC AND MANGANESE MINES OF ARKANSAS, 
To Freeman Hunt, Editor Merchants’ Magazine :— 


There are two ores of zine which are of very frequent occurrence in the lead mines 
of the United States, viz: the sulphuret, or blende, usually called by the miners 
“black jack.” and the carbonate, called also “dry bone.” They frequently oceur in 
large quantities, particulariy the “ black jack,” nearly or quite equal to the lead itself, 
And yet, until very recently, no use whatever has been made of them. They have 
been thrown aside along with the common rubbish of the mine as utterly useless, while 
our country has been importing its whole consumption of zinc. The zinc ores of other 
countries are of no better quality, nor greater quantity, than our own; and yet we 
throw ours away, and send to other countries for all the zine we want. 

Why is this? Merely because the ores of zine are more difficult to reduce than 
those of most other metals, and we have not had the skill and patience necessary to 
bring them into the metallic state. 

But a change is about to take place ; science has rendered the reduction of refractory 
ores more simple and easy than it formerly was; and blende, which was formerly 
considered almost incapable of reduction, has been compelled to give up its sulphur, 
and to yield its metal as a compensation to the enterprise of the smelter. 

There is an unusual quantity of zinc ore in Arkansas, some of which is connected, as 
usual, with the lead mines, mostly in the form of blende; while large quantities occur 
by itself, of the kind called “ dry bone,” or the carbonate. This latter kind is much 
more easily reduced than the other. 

Hitherto the demand for zine in our country has not been very great, or the quantity 
used has been rather limited ; hence the market has been easily supplied. But the 
new uses to which it is now being applied, and the great increase in the quantities 
eonsumed for purposes to which it os long been applied, will cause a large increase 
in the demand for this article, and will add much to the motives for attempting to 
supply our own markets by the reduction of our own ores. 

The discovery of the magnetic telegraph, and other uses to which electro-magnetism 
is now applied, will cause a considerable increase in the demand for this metal. 

Another discovery has recently been made, which will probably cause a still greater 
increase in the consumption of zinc; and that is, that its oxide is an excellent pig- 
ment, considerably superior to white lead, which it seems destined strongly to rival, 
if not to supersede altogether. 

Another, and still later discovery has also been made, which seems likely to create 
a brisk demand for blende or the sulpburet of zinc; which is, that the ore, in its natu- 
ral state, without smelting, or any other preparation than mere grinding, when mixed 
with oil, makes a valuable paint. 

In view of these things, there is reason to believe that our zinc mines, which have 
hitherto been considered as utterly worthless, will hereafter be considered as offering 
inducement for the employment of capital and labor, equal to those of lead, or any 
other metal. 

Manganese is a metal which, both in its metallic state and in that of its ore, strongly 
resembles iron. It is harder, heavier, and more brittle than iron, and oxidizes more 
readily. It is not used in the metallic state at all, for any use to which it is capable 
of being applied, so far as is known, iron is better. 

It is used altogether in the arts, in the state of ore, and in a variety of ways; for 
instance, in the manufacture of certain kinds of glass, of chloride of lime, and in the 
chemical laboratory. Its value chiefly depends upon the great quantity of oxygen it 
contains, and upon the facility with which it yieldsit up. —* 

It is nearly always associated with iron, and is found in small quantities in almost 
every country in which iron ore is abundant. But it is usually so mixed with it as to 
be without any value. It is rather rare to find it by itself in such quantities as to ad- 
mit of being worked. 

In Arkansas there is a very large quantity of it, nearly or quite free from iron, 
probably enough to supply the world for ages to come. It is being mined by a com- 
pany from Nashville, which has raised not less than two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred tons. 

Small quantities of manganese have been mined in the State of Vermont, and like- 
wive in New York, but I believe the business has been abandoned in both, on account 
of the poverty of the lands, There is a bed of it in Virginia, which is said to be of 
good quality, and of large quantity ; where mining is going on at the present time, 
which is the only one now known in the United States, worthy of attention, excep; 
that in Arkansas. B. LAURENCE, Geologist. 
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PRICE OF LABOR IN SAN FRANCISCO IN MAY, 1853, 
The Alta California furnishes the following as the price of labor in California in 
May, 1853. The letters v.s. mean that work is very scarce for such mechanics to 
which it is affixed. The letter b. affixed means that boarding accompanies the pay. 


Printers...... seecece per 1,000 $1 50; Shoemakers, v.s.......perday 4 00 
Carpenters............ per day. 0.00) TAMORE FG a 6cs ccevecesweves 4 00 
eS arr re ieiuews 7 00) House painters.............+. 5 00 
I cc aSavintscse dees 7 00| Paper hangers ............++- 5 00 
SND Ci cin 0% ¥ieseiie idea’ 7 00| Jewelers .......... sd okeed wae 9 00 
Wagon makers,........... 5 0a OR IN os svc vr cencisgeeee 9 00 
a 4-6 00 | Musicians .........s.seeeeees 20 00 
GOR i ockvccscsuses ere i ee oveacveeces 6 00 
MUN Niwa csvaweedencees » 8 00) Common laborers.......... oe? oe 
Pattern makers .... .... 00.0. 7 00; Teamsters.......... per month 100 00 
NN aii sive be Roteae 7 00 | Hack and stage drivers........ 100 00 
Moulders....... Sbikkinéy Reae “i 7 00) Cart, with horse & driver.p. day 8 00 
Brass founders, V. 8........+4++ 6 00 Brewers, b.........- per month 100 00 
Blacksmiths ........ ie Seles gti 5-7 00 | Gardeners, b.........e.ee00s - 6000 
ED 6 Cis eudbecdccbuse $2700 DOORS, Ba ks As tk cee 60-100 00 
ee OE ee 7 00 House servants, b.........000: 35-70 00 
ee een © OF Fee Dis isdn vice cies ovicewes 40-70 00 
POG IRVOIS oikic kinks cé'vvns de B10: OO) UPNORD. ocincccicecocec ssnrlite nize 40 00 
SONG fuk Hék a ds Case e dx 8 00 Sewing women, b............. 40-70 00 
WN ede aik Sain vcaiion és 4-8 00 Chambermaids, b........ «+++ +40-70 00 
TON san Sc iedieueivande ves 4 00, 


nee 


PRODUCT OF THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELDS, 


The Melbourne Argus of the 3d January, 1853, estimates the grand total of the yield 
up to 80th December, 1852, 8,998,821 ounces, The same journal continues :— 


We may say, in round numbers, 4,000,000 ounces, which, at 7s. per ounce, is 
£14,000,000 sterling, but its intrinsic value is certainly more, nearly £16,000,000 ster- 
ling. The world has never, perhaps, exhibited so astonishing a result as these figures 
show. The number of diggers at the various gold fields may now be estimated at 
100,000 and the average earnings may probably still be calculated at an ounce per 
man per week, There has been a slight falling off in the quantities sent down by es- 
cort during the last montb, but this is partly to be referred to the departure of diggers 
to spend their Christmas at their respective homes. Three several gold fields, viz: 
Mount Alexander, Ballarat, and the Ovens, are now being advantageously worked. 
The astonishing richness of Mount Alexander is evidenced by the large amounts which 
it yields, notwithstanding the immense quantities that have already been drawn from 
it. The whole country thereabouts appears to be more or less auriferous. 


MANUFACTURES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The following statistics of the manufactures of New Hampshire, are derived from 
the last annual message of the Governor of that State :— 


There are in the same State 44 cotton establishments in operation, covering an in- 
vestment of $10,950,560; manufacturing 113,106,247 yards of cloth, using 93,026 
bales of cotton; consuming 7,679 tons of coal; involving a value of raw material of 
$4,839,429 ; employing 2,912 male, and 9,211 female operatives; disbursing to the 
former $75,713, and to the latter $124,131 per month; making an average to the 
males of $25 45, and to the females $13 47 per month; and producing an aggregate 
value of products of $8,830,619. Woolen establishments, 61; investments $2,437,700 ; 
yards of cloth manufactured, 9,712,840; pounds of wool used, 3,604,103 ; tons of coal, 
3,600; value of raw material, $1,267,293 ; number of males employed, 926 ; females, 
1,201; entire wages per month, males, $21,177; females, $17,451; average wages 
per month for the former, $22 84; the latter, $14 51; value of the entire products, 

2,127,745. 
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GALENA LEAD MINES, 


The amount of lead shipped from Galena and other ports, annually, is about 
42,000,000 pounds, according to the register kept in the city of Galena. This amount 
would be $4 per cwt., the price there, worth $1,780,000. The number of miners ac- 
tually at wurk does not exceed 2,000, which would show an average of $890 for each 
man. Now deduct $90 for cost of working and smelting the mineral, and we have the 
large average production of $800, an amount of prosperity indicated of which no 
other country can boast. The lead business, which for a few years has been declining, 
is daily becoming more active, and confidence in the mineral resources of this region 
is continually increasing. Not one acre in one hundred of the mineral lands has been 
scratched with the pick or spade, and all the leads (lodes) heretofore worked, lie with- 
in a few feet of the surface. Beneath the water, there is every reason to believe, far 
more extensive deposits lie yet to be explored, when the necessary capital shall be 
invested in machinery for raising the water. It is currently reported that mineral has 
been discovered beneath the sand rock which underlies the lead-bearing limestone hith- 
erto worked. If this be so, the mines must rival those of Cornwall in depth and ex- 
tent. Whether this be so or not, one thing is certain; and that is the fact that all the 
lead raised up to this time, has been raised from very stuall patches of ground, while 
the land for miles adjoining lies in its native beauty untouched. Some of the largest 
lodes have been struck immediately upon the surface, and most of them within a 
few feet. 

Lead is not the only valuable mineral found there. The most productive ores of 
zinc and copper, the sulphuret and carbonate of zinc, and the sulphuret of copper 
everywhere abound. Wherever exploration for lead has been made, more or less of 
these metals has been discovered. ‘Thousands of tons of zinc lie to-day upon the sur- 
face, for the very good reason that it interferes with the working of lead mines, and is 
neglected because, in the absence of coal, it cannot be profitably smelted. It is popu- 
larly known there as Dry Bunes and Black Jack. Sulphate of iron is found in sheets 
of large extent, ranging from a few inches to several feet in thickness. 


BAG LOOM AND NEW SHUTTLE MOTION. 


Mr. Cyrus Baldwin, of Manchester, N. H., the ingenious inventor of the Bag Loom, 
now used in the Stark Mills, where five thousand seamless bags are daily manufac- 
tured, has invented two looms of wonderful construction, and has taken the necessary 
steps fur securing the patent rights. The important advantages of these looms can be 
thus stated: They get greater speed with less power. They have entirely a new 
shuttle motion, so that the shuttle can be stopped without stopping the loom. They 
do away with the use of cams, levers, treadles, pickers, and race-rods, thereby saving 
seventy-five per cent of oil used about the old looms. What is not less important, 
perhaps, they can be used fur weaving all kinds of fancy goods, with from one to 
twenty harnesses. 


UNSUCCESSFUL MANUFACTORIES, 


During the excessively hard times for manufacturers, says the Newburyport Herald, 
two or three years ago, two woolen factories at Thompsonville, Conn, failed ; but, in 
order not to stop the works, bonds to an amount nearly equal to the capital were is- 
sued, and they went on. A recent sale of stock and bonds in these companies, at New 
York, indicates that they have been unsuccessful in retrieving their losses, Of the 
Tariffville Manufacturing Company, 2,173 shares sold at $1 per share, and $187,000 
of the bonds of the Company at 25 per cent. Of the Thompsonville Company, 274 
shares sold at $3 each, and $142,000 of the bonds at 35 per cent. 


SPANISH LACE, EMBROIDERY, ETC, 


The Spanish industry of lace, blonde, and other articles has been, and is, long known 
and esteemed. Its seat is in Catalonia and other places, where the work-people, who 
amount to thousands, are scattered to a great extent in many small villages. Some 
few good patterns from the above province were exhibited at the great Exhibition in 
London; but Almagro, a town so long ago revowned for its products of good quality, 
and particularly for the extreme lowuess of its prices, presented nothing. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE ON PAMPHLETS AND MAGAZINES. 


We publish below a letter from the Postmaster General, in reply to a note we ad- 
dressed to him, concerning the rates of postage on pamphlets and magazines. It will 
be seen by this letter, that the postage to Liverpool on a periodical of the weight of 
the Merchants’ Magazine (six ounces) amounts to five dollars and seventy-six cents per 
annum—that is, seventy-six cents Mone than the subscription price of the Magazine. 

A bale of cotton, weighing some 450 pounds, is frequently shipped to Liverpool for 
six shillings sterling, (about $1 50,) and the freight on a barrel of flour, weighing 196 
pounds, from New York to Liverpool, seldom exceeds 25 cents. Now, if bulky articles 
like a barrel of flour and bale of cotton can be transported with benefit to the shipper 
at a low rate, is it not reasonable to suppose that publications, if charged proportion- 
ately low, would likewise pay a profit? Our Magazine, devoted as it is to the great 
commercial, industrial, and financial affairs of our own country, contains just that kind 
of information which the merchants, manufacturers, bankers, &c., of England and the 
other commercial nations of Europe require; and we have reason to know that in 
England alone the circulation would nearly equal what it has already attained in the 
United States and the British American Provinces, were the postage reauced to a low 
or reasonable rate. No “ pent-up Utica contracts” the power or the influence of Com- 
merce and its handmaid Productive Industry, unless incumbered with governmental 
tariffs and restrictions, Cheap foreign postage—indeed, the penny system, so efficiently 
agitated by Exiav Burrrrt in England (and it will come eventually, and at no distant 
day)—will be accompanied with benefits of immeasurable importance to the moral, 
social, and commercial world. Every wise statesman, every true patriot, and every 
Christian philanthropist should labor arduously for the realization of a reform so full 
of hope and promise to the race. We heartily thank the Postmaster General for his 
efforts to bring about even a slight reduction in the rates of foreign postage, or remove 
in part a tax upon knowledge, amounting almost to a prohibition. 


Post Orrice DerartTMENT, June 2, 1853, 

Sir :—Your letter of the 28th ult. is before me. The Postage Tables, &ec., desired 
by you, were forwarded to your address a day or two ago. 

In speaking of the high rate of Postage on pamphlets and magazines to and from 
England, you remark that “the postage on a magazine of the weight of the Merchants’ 
(6 ounces) is 24 cents ;” and this sum you appear to regard* as the full postage to its 
destination, On looking at the postage tables above referred to, however, you will 
observe that this (four cents an ounce, or fraction of an ounce, where the weight ex- 
ceeds two ounces) is only the United States’ postage; and that all such works are 
subject to the same rate, as an additional charge, in England. Therefore, the entire 
annual postage on a monthly periodical not exceeding six ounces in weight, sent to or 
received from England, is $5 76. This is in accordance with the stipulations of the 
Postal Treaty of 15th December, 1848, between the United States and Great Britain. 
It is true, either party has a right to reduce its own postage, and until our postage act 
of 8d March, 1851, went into effect, raising the rates of postage, the United States 
charge on pamphlets and magazines to or from Great Britain, was but one cent an 
ounce. The British Government, still keeping their charge up to four cents an ounce 


* We were aware of the additional charge in England. although we were not apprized of the 
precise amount.—Ed, Merch, Mag. 
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the United States’ rate under the act of 1851 has been permitted to stand unchanged. 
In December last, the attention of the British Post-office was drawn to this subject, 
and the proposal was made by this Department to reduce the postage on pamphlets 
and magazines to one cent an ounce, or fraction of an ounce, on either side, so that the 
combined rate should be but two cents an ounce. This proposition the sritish office 
declined, and asked the adoption of a Book Post, now generally in operation between 
the United Kingdom and British colonies. The details of this plan are given in a 
circular of the British Post-office, a copy of which I enclose herewith. In extending 
this Book Post to the United States, they proposed that the postage be divided as 
follows :—The British office to receive two thirds, and the United States one third 
when the Atlantic conveyance should be by British packets; and the United States 
office two thirds and the British one third, when the Atlantic conveyance should be by 
United States packets. This proposition, which was first made in October, 1851, was 
declined by Judge Hall and Mr. Hubbard, my predecessors in office, for reasons which 
I deem conclusive. 

I intend to take up this subject of magazine postage to England for further and 
more particular consideration at the earliest day practicable, and shall do all in my 
power to induce the British office to agree toa reduction. I have already made an 
order reducing the rate to the Continent, &c., to two cents an ounce. 


Your obedient servant, 


JAMES CAMPBELL, Postmaster General, 
To Freeman Hunt, Esq., Ed. Merchants’ Magazine, &c. 


We give below the circular of the British Post Office touching the “Book Post,” re- 
ferred to in the foregoing letter of the Postmaster General :— 


BOOKS, ETC., TO MAURITIUS. 
General Post Orrice, June, 1852. 

On and from the 1s¢ July next, printed books, magazines, reviews, and pamphlets 
(whether British, colonial, or foreign) may be transmitted by the post between the 
United Kingdom and Mauritius, by packet via Plymouth, or, if specially so addressed, 
by the Overland Mail via Southampton, at the following reduced rates of postage, viz: 


For each packet not exceeding 4b. in weight...... ......++ eee 
¥ “ exceeding 4 Ib. and not exceeding 1 Ib 
. “ exceeding 1 lb, and not exceeding 2 Ibs......... 
sa “ exceeding 2 lbs. and not exceeding 8 Ibs 


And so on, increasing one shilling for every additional pound or fraction of a pound. 

Provided, however, that the following conditions be carefully observed :— 

Ist. Every such packet must be sent without a cover, or in a cover open at the ends 
or sides. 

2d, It must contain a single volume only, (whether printed book, magazine, review, 
or pamphlet,) the several sheets or parts thereof, where there are more than one, being 
sewed or bound together. 

3d. It must not exceed two feet in length, breadth, width, or depth. 

4th. It must have no writing or marks upon the cover, or its contents, except the 
name and address of the person to whom it may be sent. 

5th. The postage must be prepaid in full, by affixing, outside the packet or its cover, 
the proper number of stamps. 

If any of the above conditions be violated, the packet must be charged as a letter, 
and treated as such in all respects. 

To prevent any obstacles to the regular transmission of letters, any officer of the 
Post Office may delay the transmission of any such packet, for a time not exceeding 
twenty-four hours, from the time at which the same would otherwise have been for- 
warded by him.* 


* Similar regulations govern the transmission of books, magazines, &c., to all the British Colonies, 
— Ed, Merch. Mag. 
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LETTER FROM ALEXANDER VATTEMARE TO THE EDITOR, 


THE WORLD'S FAIR.—A UNIFORM STANDARD OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, &o. &c. 


Although the following letter from Atexanper Varremane to the Editor of this 
Magazine, has already been published in leading journals north and south, we cannot 
resist the temptation of laying it before our readers; for aside from the personal allu- 
sions, it will be read with interest, “ exhibiting, as it does, that catholic feeling which a 
Frenchman, animated with generous impulses, knows so well how to express.” In 
introducing this letter te its readers, the Editor of the New York Mirror justly re- 
marks :— 

“ Aside from the tribute bestowed by leading men in Europe upon the labors of 
Mr. Hunt, the letter will be found to contain much that will interest every American 
reader who has at heart the fame and glory of his country. Te cosmopolitan spirit 
of Mr. Vattemare stands out in bold relief in every line and paragraph of his inte- 
resting letter, and we are rejoiced to find that his enthusiasm in the noble cause in 


which he has been engaged, is not abated or diminished one iota since its inception 
some ten or twelve years since.” 


Another cotemporary introduces the letter of Mr. Vattemare with the following, 
among other, remarks :— 

“Tt is now nearly fifteen years since Mr. Varremare conceived the noble idea of 
bringing about a system for the international exchange of the works of Art, Science, 
and Literature, in the ‘Two Hemispheres.” Since that he has crossed the Atlantic 
several times, and visited almost every state in the Union; opening an exchange with 
the several governments of our states and cities, receiving from them whatever of 
literature and art they might have to bestow, and in return supplying some of the 
choicest productions 0 France, Nor have Mr. Vattemare’s labors been confined to 
this country alone; he has visited every point of importance on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and in a true cosmopolitan spirit, enlisted the great minds of the world in his 
noble cause. While in this country, our friend Freeman Hunt, the Editor of the 
Merchants’ Magazine, in the same cosmopolitan spirit, heartily co-operated with Mr. 
Vattemare in his disinterested efforts to promote ‘ peace and good will among men, 
by the interchange of the choice and varied productions of Luman genius.” 


But for the letter :— 


Aqence CENTRALE DES EXxcHaneR, } 
INTERNATIONAUX, Parts, May 1th, 1853. § 


Dear Sir:—I have the pleasure of addressing you a parcel, containing with the 
« Documents du Commerce Exterieur” for the months from June to December, 1852, 
and from January to March, 1853, presented to you in the name of His Excellency, 
the Minister of the Interior, a series of pamphlets relative to statistics, commerce, 
and industry, by Mr. Hevsuttna, of Belgium, one of the most distinguished staticians 
of the Old World, and a great appreciator of the services you are rendering to the 
scientific and commercial world by your most valuable Magazine. 

Owing to the neglect of one of my clerks who had charge of them, I am sorry to 
see that, during my absence from Paris, the “Documents du Commerce” have not 
been forwarded to you more promptly; but now I have taken measuresso as to 
have them sent regularly as the numbers will appear. 

It is with very great gratification that I see our plans for a World’s Fair realized 
upon so large a scale, and it must be agreeable to you likewise to remember that the 
first mention of such a plan was published in your magazine in August, 1847. While 
speaking of my mission to the United States, you recollect the warm reception made 
by the American Institute to my proposals, and the readiness with which they were 
seconded by this patriotic and learned society. To America, therefore, is due the 
honor of having been the first in adopting the means to realize it at once; and if to 
Great fBritain belongs the honor of having had the first Fair, she must share with 
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America, and perhaps a little with France, the merit of the original idea; for I am an 
humble son of France. It is true that I was then speaking of an American fair in 
Paris; but a simultaneous and similar appeal was to be made to all the civilized na- 
tions of the earth, and the intention of the government was to erect in Paris a large 
and splendid building, where the productions of the inventive genius of the world 
would have been classified, assigning to each nation a separate room ; and this great 
building was to be called the “ Museum of the Industry of the two Hemispheres,” in 
which these objects would have formed a public and permanent World's Fair (see my 
letter to you of July 11th, 1847, published in August of the same year in your 
magazine). 

Iam very sorry that time will not allow me to cross once more the Atlantic, to visit 
again your most hospitable shores, particularly during the World’s Fair; but, alas, my 
duties to my system, and its full realization, require imperatively my presence in the 
centre of my operations. But my hearty good wishes and grateful recollections will 
be with you; and if a World’s Fair takes place in Paris, I will use all my efforts and 
little influence to advocate the cause of America, and have the glorious specimens of 
her genius fairly exhibited to the world; and thus realize the patriotic hopes so elo- 
quently expressed by Hon, Henry A. Wiss, ina letter addressed to me in 1850, in 
which he says:— 

“I delight in a plan which promises the opportunity to this young republican na- 
tion, of displaying her choice gifts and graces to Europe, where her riches, beauties 
and powers are not known, and where she cannot, without throwing away her mod- 
esty, cluim her own—too often attributed to her English mother, because of nearly the 
same language, laws and religion.” 

Under a literary and scientific point of view, the Hon. Mr. Wise’s hopes are com- 
pletely realized, thanks to the intellectual riches I brought with me from America in 
1850. These have astonished and convinced many a St. Thomas—now that they 
have seen they believe, and their admiration for America knows no bounds. And I 
hope that full justice will be done to the American genius, in a report which M. 
Guizot intends to make in the month of November next, to the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, about my mission to the United States, and the system of in 
ternational exchange in general, but particularly about the intellectual treasures for 
which France is indebted to American liberality. 

In the same parcel you will find two able reports of the standard Weights and Meas- 
ures, and Currency of France, made for me* by Mr. Silberman, Trustee of the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers, and Durand, Commissary General of the Mints of 
France. The great question just now agitated in Europe about the adoption, by and 
by, of a uniformity of weights, measures, and currency by the civilized nations of the 
earth, may render these documents of interest to Political Economists, and to the nu- 
merous subscribers to your publication. In the Morning Courier & Enquirer of July 
24th, 1852, you will find a long article on the French Metrical System, by W. W. 
Mann, Esq., containing the greater part of Mr. Silberman’s report. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to congratulate you for the increasing success 
and popularity of your great publication, and to express once more my gratitude for 
the kindness and fraternal hospitality with which you treated me while in America, 
and to assure you that it will give me the greatest pleasure if you would put my good 


* These reports were prepared to accompany the series of Standards, Weights and Measures, and 
Currencies, | have had the honor of transmitting to the Federal Government last year, in the name 
ef His Excellency the Minister of the Interior, as a grateful acknowledgment for the splendid series 
of the United States Standard Weights and M ezsures, 1 was instructed by an act of the first session 
of the 30th Congress, to present to France. 
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will and sincerity to the test, by enabling me to do something for you here, and use 
my humble efforts in serving the interests of Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. 

Hoping that you will honor me with a few lines, acknowledging the receipt of the 
small parcel, and informing me of your wants, if you have any, of publications of in- 
terest to the specialty of your Magazine, 

I am, dear sir, your very humble servant, and grateful friend, 
ALEXANDER VATTEMARE. 
Freeman Hunt, Esq., Editor Merchant’s Magazine. 


RAP AAAAAAAAASAR SASS ~~ 


A SHORT NOTE ON A “SERMON OF COMMERCE.” 


Freeman Hunt, Editor Merchants’ Magazine, ete. :— 

Sie :—In the “Sermon on Commerce,” published in your last number, is the follow- 

ing passage : “ It is an interesting question, worthy of consideration, what would have 

influence upon the nations of antiquity had Carthage conquered Rome, or 
been the influence upon tl t f antiquity had Carthag juered R 
Napoleon conquered Wellington at Waterloo? Who can doubt, for a moment, that 
the former would have been far more beneficial to the old world, and the latter far 
more injurious to the modern?” Is not the preacher here putting himself before his 
master? Had he been ruler of the universe, Hannibal would have beaten Scipio! 
Rome might have sunk in Tiber, and we should never have seen either the Coliseum 
or St. Peter's! We are inclined at present to take the opposite side of this question, 
which, with reverence be it spoken, is also the safe one. We think that at that stage 
of the world, the courage, chastity, and temperance of the Roman, which made both 
his strength and his religion, were a more valuable possession and bequest than the 
punic faith and sensual refinement of the Carthagenian. The brave and pious David 
was a better prince than the wise, rich, mercantile, and idolatrous Solomon, and the 
Jewish nation were more favored and progressive under the father than the son. Be- 
sides the Commercial has never yet been a primitive state of our race—it is always 
sequent and transitory—Esau must always be born before Jacob. 

Of such speculations, we think the following passage in an old book, not now much 
read, is a good exposition. I give it at length. 

“The king of Bohemia, an’ pleas your honor,” replied the corporal, “ was unfortu- 
nate as thus: that taking great pleasure and delight in navigation and ail sorts of sea 
affairs, and there happening throughout the whole kingdom of Bohemia to be no sea- 
port town whatever— 

“How the deuce should there, Trim,” cried my uncle Toby, “for Bohemia being 
totally inland, it could have happened no otherwise.” “It might,” said Trim, “ if it 
had pleased God.” My uncle Toby never spoke of the being and natural attributes 
of God, but with diffidence and hesitation. “I believe not,” replied my uncle Toby, 
after some pause, “for being inland, as I said, and having Silesia and Moravia to the 
east, Lusatia and Upper Saxony to the north, Franconia to the west, and Bavaria to 
the south, Bohemia could not be propelled to the sea without ceasing to be Bohemia ; 
nor could the sea, on the other hand, have come up to Bohemia without overflowing a 
great part of Germany, and destroying millions of unfortunate inhabitants who could 
make no defense against it.” “Scandalous,” cried Trim, “ Which would bespeak,” 
added my uncle Toby, mildly, “such a want of compassion in him who is the father of 
it, that I think, Trim, the thing could have happened no way.”* 

I was much gratified otherwise with the sermon, but in this age of progression and 
manifest destiny, we are apt to consider ourselves rather as artificers than instruments 
—the potter and not the clay. Do not the clergy, especially in our large cities, lead 
the way? They should sometimes take the text—* Then the Lord answered Job out 
of the whirlwind.” TIBERINUS. 


* Tristram Shandy, vol. iii, 19. 
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MERCANTILE HONOR. 
To Freeman Hunt, Editor Merchants’ Magazine :— 


Dear Sie :—The facts herein mentioned came to my knowledge from private 
sources, and I wish to put them in your possession, that an act of justice to others, and 
ene so highly honorable to the individual and the mercantile community, may have a 
record in your journal. 

In 1836, Daniel Bingham and Amos P. Tapley were engaged in the wholesale boot 
and shoe business in Boston, under the firm of Daniel Bingham & Co., and from causes 
they could not control were obliged to suspend payment, and compromise with their 
creditors for 40 per cent of their demands. They afterward resumed the business in 
the name of Bingham & Tapley, and continued it for several years with success, at 
different times making voluntary payments to their old creditors, until they had paid 
them 70 per cent of the original amount of their claims. Mr. Bingham retired from 
the firm in 1846, in consequence of ill health, and died soon afterward. Mr. Tapley 
continued the business, and on the 1st January, 1849, paid the balance remaining un- 
paid of his share of the debts of the old firm; and on the Ist January, 1853, he paid 
the interest on the same from 1836 to that time, making a fu'l payment of principal 
and interest on his share of the debts of Daniel Bingham & Co. He was a minor when 


he commenced business, and did not then incur any Jegal liability. 
J.M.C. 


ee 


THE BEARINGS OF PHYSICAL CIRCUMSTANCES UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMMERCE.” 


An article with the above title was published in the Merchants’ Magazine for May, 
1853. It was delivered, originally, as a Lecture, before the students of Mr. Comer's 
Initiatory Counting Room, in Boston, and first published in our journal, in compliance 
with the request of that gentleman, and the wishes of many who heard it. Our prin- 
ter inadvertently, in making out the Table of Contents for the number, credited Mr. 
George N. Comer as the author, instead of Ricuanp Epwarps, Esq., who delivered the 
Lecture before Mr. Comer’s students, as above stated. We make the correction in 
justice to Mr. Edwards, the author of that able and interesting article, which has been 
copied entire inte the Western Journal, a judiciously conducted monthly magazine, 
published in St. Louis. 


NECESSITIES OF TRADE. 
“ Trade has its artificial necessities.”.—Apam SmitH. 

Any one who will take the trouble to walk down to their daily paper and ask, will 
be astonished to learn, that their paper pays from $500 to $2,000 a-year for telegraphs. 
Ask then, what the telegraphs pay them, and they will learn “nothing.” “Why do 
you have them,” says the merchant. ‘They are the necessaries of the daily press. 
If our cotemporaries did not have them we would not; but now we must have them 
or—lose ground.” The merchants of Baltimore should recognize the analogy here in 
regard to osean steamers, without the aid of Freeman Hunt or Apam Smrru. These 
steamers to Europe have become necessities of trade—expensive to be sure—but not 
the less absolute necessities. If New York, Boston, and Philadelphia had none, Balti- 
more could do without them, for they would then all be on an equal footing. But 
those cities having them, gives them an advantage over Baltimore. The necessity ex- 
ists—is apparent—has its effects upon trade. Baltimore has an extensive railroad 
communication westward, northward, and to the south. What outlet is there? There 
is a necessity this day for a line of steamers to Europe—Baltimore Cotton-Plant. 


ee 





The biographical sketch of T. P. Suarrner, Esq, in the June number of the Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, was erroneously attributed to Gro, D. Prentice, Esq., of the Louis- 
ville Journal. It was, we are informed, written by a gentleman connected with the 
press in Louisville, and hence the mistake, 
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1— Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon: with travel in Armenia, 
Hindostan, and the Desert. Being the result of a second expedition undertaken for 
the Trustees of the British Museum by Austin H. Layard, M. P. With maps, plans, 
and illustrations. 8vo., pp 686. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


This is in reality the second part of the famous work of Layard on Nineveh, in 
which those dreams and fancies awakened by the half-unfolded discoveries of the for- 
mer volume become the most stupendous and wonderful realities. Since the publica- 
tion of the first work much progress has been made in deciphering the cuneiform 
character and the contents of many highly interesting and important inscriptions, 
chiefly through the sagacity and learning of those English scholars, Col. Rawlinson and 
Dr. Hincks. An advantage has thus been derived from these interpretations, in the 
more recent explorations, and there cannot remain a doubt that its true reading is 
found. Independent investigators have arrived at the same results, and have not only 
detected numerous names of persons, nations, and cities, in historical and geographical 
series, but have found them mentioned in proper connection with events in sacred and 
profane writers. With this light before him, the author introduces us to the contents 
of various records discovered in the Assyrian palaces, which seem almost like one 
raised from the dead. As many illustrations from the Scriptures have been intro- 
duced as the limits of the work would admit. This is an English impression, bound 
in this country. It makes a very tasteful and elegant volume, full of interest from 
the first to last page. Indeed, those who are acquainted with Layard’s former vol- 
umes need not be told of the high merit which this possesses. 


2—Rural Essays. By A. J. Downinc. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by 
Gro. W. Curtis, and a Letter to his Friends by Freperica Bremer, 8vo., pp. 557. 
New York: G. P. Putnam. 


This posthumous volume edited by G. W. Curtis, completes the series of Mr. Dow- 
nings works. Prefixed is a well written biography, and a consolatory letter addressed 
to the friends of the deceased, who was one of the victims on the Henry Clay, by 
Miss Bremer. His valuable publications on the various branches of rural economy 
have spread his name far and wide. He was elected corresponding member of the 
Royal Botanic Society of London, of the Horticultural Societies of Berlin, the Low 
Countries, ete., and was presented by Queen Anne of Denmark with a magnificent ring 
in testimony of the pleasure received from the perusal of his works. This volume 
before us forms a large octavo, with numerous plates, and is issued in a style credita- 
ble to the publishers, and worthy of the genius and talents of the author. The con- 
tents embrace six sections, horticulture, landscape gardening, rural architecture, trees, 
agriculture, fruit. Appended are some very interesting letters from England, descrip- 
tive of the baronial halls of present and past days: Warwick Castle, Kenilworth, 
Chatsworth, together with the professional observations on the exquisite beauties of 
Kew Gardens, Stratford-upon-Avon, and the parks of London. 


8—The Works of James Hall. Legends of the West. Author’s revised edition. 
12mo., pp. 434. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


Admirable pictures of Western life and scenery enliven these spirited pages. The 
author has long been a resident in those distant parts, and has attempted to lay before 
us as truthful and accurate descriptions of the scenery and population as it was possi- 
ble where the groundwork and plot has been fictitious. The era of these scenes was 
many years ago, in the early settlement of the West, in those rollicking, joyful days 
when judges rode long circuits, and the lawyers and jurors and suitors formed a jovial 
crowd on session days. The reader will find much entertainment and information in 
these pleasant pages. 


4.—A Hand Book for American Travelers in Europe. By Rev. Roswe.t Park, 
D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 
A capital little book which no one will estimate fully until he becomes a traveler 
in Europe and finds that he is without one, 
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5.—Portraits of Eminent Americans now Living; with Biographical and Histori- 
cal Memoirs of their Lives and Actions. By Joun Livineston. 2 vols. 8vo, 
New York: Cornish & Davenport. 


The list of eminent men whose portraits are presented in these pages, with sketches 
of their lives, consists of Lawyers, Doctors, Statesmen, Financiers, Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Farmers—men whose talents, energy and enterprise have earned for 
themselves wealth and distinction. In the two volumes there are upwards of one 
hundred portraits, which are executed with great care, having been engraved on steel, 
from daguerreoty pes, expressly for this work, The memoirs are said to be accurate 
and authentic, the facts having been derived from most unequivocal authorities. The 
volumes have been executed in a very tasteful and superior style. The biographical 
sketches will be read with great interest. Many of the individuals have ty their own 
unaided effurts risen from obscurity to the highest and most responsible trusts in the 
land ; others have enjoyed every advantage which affluence and early education can 
bestow. In this country, where every inducement to individual effort exists, there can 
scarcely be any higher or more acceptable offering to the public than the recorded ex- 
amples of eminent and self-made men. Such an enterprise cannot fail of making a 
deep impression upon the minds of the young, and stimulate them to high and noble 
objects. When it is executed in the manner in which this work has been prepared, it 
becomes a public treasure which should find a repository in every family whose sons 
aspire to any degree of eminence and usefulness. 


6.—The history of the Crusades, By Joseru Francots Micnaup. Translated from 
the French, by W. Rossoy. 3 vols., 8vo., pp. 490, 493, 547. New York: Redfield. 


If the reader supposes that a history of the Crusades—able, eloquent, and brilliant, 
occupying three volumes—is of very little interest to himself, we beg leave to say, he 
is much mistaken. A work which describes one of the most important sections of hu- 
man history, is important to every cultivated mind. The Crusades were a most extra- 
ordinary movement. Their history supplies an abundance of instructive matter to the 
statesman, the philosopher, the poet, the novelist, and the citizen. Here will be seen 
men of powerful and ambitious minds seizing upon the worst passions of various ages, 
superstition, cruelty, and cupidity, and wielding the energies of incredible multitudes 
in endeavors to work out their own ends and views. Many an invaluable lesson in the 
conduct of affairs may be gathered from the want of foresight, prudence, knowledge, 
and unanimity displayed in these astonishing enterprises, whilst the causes of numer- 
ous effects now in operation may be plainly traced to these eventful periods, Here 
may be seen all the feelings and passions of man in undisguised and full play, from the 
noblest aspirations of true religion and pure honor to the most degraded abasements 
of superstition, hypocrisy, and sensuality. Iu wonder, fiction cannot exceed the char- 
acter of these scenes. The author, born in 1767, lived at a most eventful period of 
French history, and became a man as distinguished for his attainments as for his nat- 
ural abilities. His work bas sustained a high reputation in Europe, and we are sin 
cerely grateful to the publisher for an opportunity to read it in its present attractive 
form. 


7.—Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare's Plays. By J. P. Covuter. 
12mo., pp. 541. New York : J.S. Redfield. 

The reading of Shakespeare without the aid of a glossary has always been attended 
more or Jess with a lack of the full understanding of the Poet, from the use of terms 
in that age which are not understood or misapprehended in this. How much more 
important, then, that we avail ourselves of the corrections and emendations derived 
from good authority, and made only sixteen years after the death of Shakespeare. 
The edition known as “The Second Folio of the Collected Plays of Shakespeare,” 
— in 1632, has been reprinted up to the present day, “with all its imperfections,” 

ut as appears by a singular chain of circumstances, an old copy of it, corrected and 
amended by an able hand, and which, without doubt, belonged to a person intrusted in, 
or connected with the early theaters of that period, fell into the bands of J. P. Collier, 
who has prepared the copy for publication, To the readers of Shakespeare this will 
prove an invaluable auxiliary. 


8.—An Orphan Tale, told in Rhyme. By Rev. Geo. Fiske, LL, D, 18mo. pp. 180. 
New York: Robert Carter & Bro, 


This is better than the usual stamp of such perfermances. Those who can sympa- 
thize in an orphan’s tale done into clever verse will be pleased with it. 
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9.—The Annotated Paragraph Bible: containing the Old and New Testaments, ac- 
cording to the Authorized Version, arranged in Paragraphs and  Parallelisms, 
with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the several Books, and an entirely New Selec- 
tion of references to Parallel and Illustrated Passages—Genesis to Solomon's Song. 
8vo., pp. 720. New York: Charles B. Norton. 


This is a handsomely executed edition of a portion of the Old Testament, with 
some novel features. The text is a correct reprint of the authorized version, but, like 
other books, it is divided, according to the changes in the subject or pauses in the nar- 
rative, into paragraphs or sections, to which appropriate headings are given; the chap- 
ters and verses being marked in the margin for facility of reference. The poetical 
— are, in addition, printed according to the natural order of the original, in paral- 
elisms; by which the meaning is often more readily ascertained, and the spirit and 
beauty more fully exhibited. However universal the practice, it must be confessed 
that the usual division into chapters and verses necessarily breaks the proper connec- 
tion of sentences, and in many places, from the artitrary and detective manner in 
which it is made, it tends greatly to obscure the sense. Those marginal readings only 
have been inserted which appear to convey an improved or illustrative rendering, or 
in some way to throw light upon the passage. The explanatory notes serve to eluci- 
date what is obscure, bring out the true meaning and force of the text, and to illus- 
trate the language by reference to the manners, customs, geography and history of 
the countries and of the times when the events occurred. The prefaces embrace a 
short analysis of each book, showing the design of the writers, the nature of the con- 
tents, and whatever else may be previously read with advantage. 


10.—IJnterviews Memorable and Useful. By Dr. S. H. Cox. 12mo,, pp. 825. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The reputation of Dr, Cox cannot fail to give a character and add an interest to any 
volume from his pen. This work contains many interesting and familiar conversations 
with several distinguished personages, viz: Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Emmons, J. Q. Adams, 
two pseudo apostles, and a fashionable lady in France, preceded by a spontaneous in- 
scription of his book to twelve ruling elders in the Presbyterian church, and dedicating 
it to God, On reading these interviews the mind is assisted in determining many in- 
tricate and delicate points of theology ; while there are some others strenuously wain- 
tained which do not assume that vital importance which is attached to them by the 
author. Whether the sin of Adam upon all his posterity was absolute or mediate, 
whether election precedes atonement or vice versa, are questions of less moment so 
long as we are enabled to secure a fair amount of that unencumbered “real estate in 
eternity,” of which the Dr. speaks. His interview with a lady in France is a gem, and 
his confusion of the philosophy of the two pseudo apostles will be read with interest. 
11.—The Art Journal. For April. New York: George Virtue & Co, 

This work, commenced fifteen years ago, and constantly sustained by an encourag- 
ing and increasing patronage, has fully remunerated the public by contributing so large- 
ly to the advancement of art. The illustrations on wood are remarkable for their per- 
fection, and no less so are the engravings on steel, which are rendered doubly valuable 
from their combining such a variety of illustrated, historical, and literary matter, at so 
moderate a charge. We cannot pass this number without reference to the beautiful 
engraving on steel, by C. W. Sharpe, from the picture of E. M. Ward. The force of 
the picture ties between Dr. Johnson and the lady who has just left the audience cham- 
ber, although the subordinate characters are admirably disposed. 


12.—Tules of the Countess D’ Arbonville, Translated from the French. By Maunsgtt 

B. Fiecp, M. A. 12mo., pp. 272. New York: Harpers. 

These three tales reflect much credit upon their author. He exerts a vast power 
over his readers, such as one can scarcely resist, especially while following poor Mad- 
ame Van Amberg to the grave of a broken heart, and her daughter Christine to the 
confines of a cloister. The work is written in a smooth and polished style, and is a 
very interesting story. 
13.—Beatrice ; or, the Unknown Relatives. By Carmartne Sinctarr, 12mo. New 

York: Dewitt & Davenport. 

Beatrice is a tale of considerable literary merit; as such it will be read with inter- 
est. It is also attracting considerable attention with a portion of the public, on the 
score of claiming to expose the errors of Romanism in opposition to Protestantism. 
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14.—Discourses on the Christian Body and Form. By Rey. C. A. Barrou, 12mo. 
pp. 376. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 

In these twenty-six sermons the author has, with a singleness of purpose, aimed at 
convincing his readers that, though Christianity is a spiritual, yet it is not an indefi- 
nite religion ; his whole effort has been to show its comprehensiveness, and the mischief 
involved in overlooking its peculiarities and generalizing it away into an indeterminate, 
unappreciable quality, of vague laudation and barren result. He, some time ago, put 
forth a volume on “Christian Spirit and Life,” and these discourses are offered as a 
subject necessary to complete the former theme ; accordingly he flatters himself that 
it will appear, in the opening of his particular themes, that the Christian body and 
form, being equidistant from any plan of fanaticism on the one hand, and any coldness 
of inhuman unconcern for our fellow creatures on the other, is adapted to foster all 
the good affections that lie in the heart, exciting fraternal feeling toward others, and 
exorcising, by the lowliness of devotion and love, all hate and scorn. 


15.—Home-Life in Germany. By Cuartes L. Brace. 12mo., pp. 443. New York: 

C. Scribner. 

There are many things we desire to know about foreign countries which never are 
learned in books. What people eat and what they drink, how they amuse themselves, 
what their habits are at home, what furniture they have, how their houses look, and 
above all, what the usual talk or tone of thought is among the great middle classes of 
a country—these things are interesting, and very hard to learn from travelers them- 
selves. In this volume, the author aims to give a true view of such German home-life 
—to present us with a picture of those calm, genial old German homes, telling of sim- 
ple, economical habits, sunny, friendly hospitality, quiet, cultured tastes, whose affec- 
tion and cheerfulness make the outside world as nothing, 


16.—One Year: A Tale of Wedlock. By Entry F.Carten. From the original Swed- 

ish, by A. L. Knouse and E. Price. 12mo., pp. 274. New York: OC. Scribner. 

Madame Carlen is a Swedish authoress of more than ordinary merit. She began 
her career early, and for the purpose of adding to the means of her parents, who were 
in narrow circumstances. Her works were highly successful, and soon brought her 
into notice in all the circles of Stockholm. The present volume is one of the best of 
her writings, and evinces in a high degree the chasteness and fervor of her imagination. 
To weave a pleasing and instructive story from the incidents which would transpire 
during a single year of matrimony, is an idea original in its conception and difficult to 
carry into effect without trespassing upon the bounds of delicacy. But here she has 
been quite successful. 


17.—The Last Leaf from Sunny Side. By H. Trusta. With a memorial of the author 
by Austin Pue.rs. 18mo., pp. 342. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps was a writer of considerable merit and taste, with a 
mind possessing the refinements of music, painting, statuary, ete. The austere, rigid 
characteristics of a Puritan family, afford but a limited opportunity for an author to 
furnish a volume suited to the taste of the readers of the present time, but Mrs. Phelps 
has given us a book of usefulness and instruction. She has written many articles for 
the press over the signature of “H, Trusta,” which is the final letter of Elizabeth, and 
Stuart transposed, a signature which she adopted at Mt. Vernon School. 


18.—The Translators Revived ; A Biographical Memoir of the Authors of the English 

Version of the Holy Bible. By A. W. McCiure. 12mo.,, pp. 250. New York: C. 

Scribner. 

“ What were the personal qualifications for their work possessed by King James's 
Translators of the Bible?’ Such is the interesting question to which an answer is here 
attempted. For this purpose the most extensive research has been made, and many 
years devoted to the labor. Although much had been written respecting the labors of 
these men, yet very little had been told of them personally. All which can be ob- 
tained will be found here, forming an exceedingly interesting biographical series, 


19.—Old Neighborhoods and New Settlements, or Christmas Evening Legends. By 
Emma D. E. N. Sournworta. 12mo,, pp. 370, Philadelphia: A. Hart. 
These are tales of a miscellaneous nature, from the vigorous pen of a copious writer 
They bear many strong marks of her peculiar manner, and some of them are mure 
than usually thrilling. 
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20—History y the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Vol.5. By J. H.M. 
D’Ausienr, D. D. 12mo., pp. 516. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 


This is a volume of much importance and reliable authority, investing the struggles 
between the Protestant and the Pontifical church, from the eighth to the sixteenth 
century, with more than usual interest to the reader. After the death of Clemens, in 
the eighth century, the Papal church, having rid itself of the most powerful opponent 
of that period, revived, under Boniface, all its wonted power, until William of Nor- 
mandy, Edward III, Wickliffe, and finally the Reformation, completed the four as- 
cending steps to Protestantism in Europe. 


21.—Memoir and Sermons of Wm. J. Armstrong, late Secretary of A. B. C.F. M. 
Edited by Rev. Hotuis Reap. 12mo., pp. 411. New York: W. M. Dodd. 


The memoir by Rev. David Greene is full of incident, and the sermons full of earnest 
Christian purity and zeal, His ideas of the corrupting alliance of Church and State 
are truly just and truly Christian; for, says he, “ religion should be unfettered by the 
ordinances of man.” His presence and consoling influence at the sick bed gave com- 
fort to the dying. It was said of bim, that “he loved to kneel beside the sick and at- 
tend the dying believer to the gates of Heaven.” Dr. Wm. J. Armstrong perished a 
victim of the ill-fated Atlantic, even while inspiring the passengers with that implicit 
¢onfidence in the Saviour which lulls the pain of death, 


£2.—The History of Massachusetts from its Earliest Settlement to the Present Time. 
By W. H. Carpenter. 12mo., pp. 330. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


We have in this volume another of Lippincott’s Cabinet Series of Histories, which, 
when complete, will contain a history of each of the States of the Union. They will 
be pleasant and instructive, yet brief and summary. In this sketch of Massachusetts 
the author, for instance, has aimed to carefully compose and adjust the accounts given 
of the origin and progress of the colony by the most reliable authorities; to narrate 
faithfully every event necessary to a proper knowledge of the people and the institu- 
tions by which they are governed; and by condensing prolix details of no historical 
importance, to present within a reasonable compass all the essential facts which have 
hitherto been comprised in many volumes. 


23.—Electro-Physiology, By Dr. Durr, 12mo., pp. 385. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co, 

This scientific, popular, and practical treatise on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
disease, through the agency of Electricity, commends itself to every household and 
family in the land. Dr. Huff has devoted himself to his subject, and elucidates with 
much force many suggestions which carry conviction on their very face. It forms a 
compendious exposition of the laws which govern and insure the best conditions of 
heal:h, presents the most natural and simple preventives to disease ; and lastly, the 
most available and efficient means of cure, independently of any aid from the em- 
pirical medical nostrums, which are, unfortunately, daily dealing out destruction to the 
young and unwary. 


24.—Second Latin Book : a Historical Latin Reader. With notes and rules for trans- 
lating; and an exercise book, developing a complete analytical syntax in a series of 
lessons and exercises, involving construction, analysis, and reconstruction of Latin 
sentences, By Arpert Harkness, A. M. 12mo., pp. 362. New York; D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


The plan upon which this volume is prepared, is such as to render it both a Reader 
and an Exercise Book, and it is more particularly intended to follow, in the course of 
classical study, the author's edition of Arnold’s First Latin Book. The Latin which 
comprises these reading lessons, presents a brief epitome of Roman and Grecian his- 
tory. It is the aim, through the lessons, to develop a complete analytical syntax, and 
to present a distinct picture of the Latin sentence in all the marked varieties of its 
form. The work is worthy of the attention of teachers, especially those who are not 
familiar with the merits of that author. 


25.—Eilen Lynn: a Franconia Story. By Jacop Assorr. 18mo., pp. 215. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
Little need be said of the good tendency of all Abboit’s stories for the young. 


They always abound in good, instructive lessons, and are clothed in such pleasant 
garb as to make them attractive, inveresting, and improving to their readers. 
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26.—Count Struenzee, the Skeptic and the Christian. Translated from the French of 
the German, by Mrs. J. H. Witson. 12mo., pp. 242. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 


Young people will find in this volume the celebrated conversations between Bal- 
thazur Munter and Count Struenzee of Denmark. These relate to questions of great 
moment, and are indirectly coanected with incidents of thrilling interest. The work 
has been translated into nearly every language, and sought for with avidity through 
Europe. Struenzee was a man of note, and the history of his mind at the most critical 
= of his life is here set forth. He rose to eminence as a counselor of the King of 

~— and a useful refurmer, but was finally overpowered by his enemies and 
executed, 


27.—Leila, or the Island. By Anna Fraser Tryrier. 18mo., pp. 232, New York: C. 

8. Francis & Co. 

This sprightly little volume will be a valuable acquisition to a youth’s library. In 
following the scenes and incidents of that sweet child of nature, Leila, one cannot but 
sympathize with her in all her troubles as well as joys. Her merry little thoughts 
and expressions will draw many a hearty laugh from the young boys and girls of her 
age, and when her sun of pleasure sometimes sunk below the horizon, she always 
knew “’twould rise again.” 


28.—A (Guide to the Young to Success and Happiness, By W. W. Pett. 16mo., pp. 

130. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Few works are so free from exceptionable passages as this little volume. _ It is evi- 
dently dictated by a high-minded and honorable spirit, which regards manliness and 
character as more essential than mere success, It takes a passing view of every sub- 
ject of morals or manners which concerns the young, aud without dogmatism or affec- 
tation gently instills into the mind many admirable lessons of wisdom, 


29.— Matrimony ; or Love Affairs in our Village Twenty Years ago. By Mrs. Cavus- 
tio. 12mo., pp. 316. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


Mrs. Caustic is not unknown to our youth as the author of “ Louisa Ralston, or what 
can I do for the Heathen,”“ The Wife of a Missionary,” and other books designed for 
Sabbath Schools. In matrimony she addresses herself to maturer minds, furnishing 
thoughts for the thoughtless. The flirtation between Angeline Lee and Reynolds was 
truly a “ Roland for his Oliver.”. We have many Kesiah Wrinkles in our midst. 


80.—Spiritual Vampirism: the History of Ethereal Softdown and her Friends of the 
an Light. By C. W. Wesser. 8vo., pp. 254. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo 
bE U0, 

Reformers of the present day, especially those who elevate their efforts to accom- 
plish many social changes. are held up in this volume with the brightest colors of ridi- 
cule. The author writes with a spirited, lively, and sarcastic pen, and in the wide 
field presented by this subject he has used it to great effect. 


31.—History of the Royal Dauphin, Louis XVII, of France. 18mo., pp. 202. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
This sketch of the short life of an amiable Prince will be read with much historical 
interest, and will, from unquestionable authority, settle the frequently asked question, 
** Have we a Bourbon among us?” 


82.—The Lion’s Skin and the Lover Hunt. De Beanarp, 12mo,, pp. 339. New 

York: J.8. Redfield. 

This is a novel of real French life. The redoubtable Livernois, the jealous husband 
Cologne, and the virtuous wife of the painter, are characters of much interest, and 
very naturally drawn. We commend it, or rather it commends itself, to the reading 
world. 


33.—Clara Stanley: or, A Summer among the Hills. By Aunr Eprra. 16mo., pp. 
883. New York: R. Carter & Bro. 
An unexceptionable story, told in an agreeable and attractive manner. It will meet 
with a welcume among the young members of any family. 








